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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

Department or the Interior, 

OrricE or Education, 
Washington, D. C., July 10SS. 

Sib: Within a period of 30 years the high-school enroll- 
ment has increased from a little over 10 per cent of the 
population of high-school age to more than 50 per cent of that 
population. This enrollment is so unusual for a secondary 
school that it has attracted the attention of Europe, where 
only 8 to 10 per cent attend secondary schools. Many 
European educators have said that we are educating too 
many people. I believe, however, that the people of the 
United States are now getting a new conception of education. 
They are coming to look upon education as a preparation for 
citizenship and for daily life rather than for the money return 
which comes from it. They are looking upon the high school 
as a place for their boys and girls to profit at a period when 
they are not yet acceptable to industry. * 

In order that we may know where we stand in seodndary 
education, the membership of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 4 years ago took the 
lead in urging a study. It seeemd to them that it was wise 
for such a study to be made by the Government of the United 
States rather thaft by a private foundation, for if such an 
agency studied secondary education, it might be accused 
either rightly or wrongly of a bias toward a special interest. 
When the members of a 001111101166 of this association ap- 
peared before the Bureau of the Budget in 1928 , they received 
a very courteous hearing. It was impossible, so the Chief of 
the Budget Bureau thought, to obtain all the money which 
the commission felt desirable; with the money which was 
obtained, $ 225 , 000 , to be expended over a 3 -year period, it 
was found impossible to do all the things that the committee 
had in mind. It was possible,- however, to study those things 
which pertained strictly to secondary education, that is, its 
organization; its curriculum, including some of the more 
fundamental subjects, and particularly those subjects, on 
which a comparison could be made between the present and 
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earlier periods; its extracurriculum, which is almost entirely 
new in the past 30 years; the pupil population; and adminis- 
trative and supervisory problems, personnel, and activities. 

The handling of this Survey tf'as intrusted to Dr. Leonard 
V. Koos, of the University of Chicago. With great skill he 
has, working on a full-time basis during his free quarters from 
the University of Chicago and part tune during other quarters, 
brought it to a conclusion. 

Study of horizontal organization of secondary education is 
concerned principally with two classes of education at that 
level. In the first place it deals with all types of specialized 
education, whether found in special curriculums such as 
college preparatory and industrial arts in comprehensive 
schools, or in special schools, each emphasizing academic 
work, commercial subjects, manual arts, trades, or some other 
field. In the second place it deals with part-time education 
exemplified in the continuation and evening school. In 
organizing the Survey data for publication it appeared ad- 
visable to deal with part-time education in a separate mono- 
graph (No. 3), and to reserve for the present monograph the 
data on comprehensive and specialized schools, specialized cur- 
riculums, the sfpimer school, and correspondence instruction. 

Since so much of the work in these types of schools and 
A curriculums is of vocational nature, it follows that there is 
included considerable discussion of the vocational elements 
and the relationship of these important elements to the 
complete program of secondary education. There are to be 
found also extensive data on pupils and their characteristics, 
their intelligence, parentage and socio-economic status, 
educational choices and plans, attitudes, and vocational plans! 
Pupils and former students of 34 full-time schools of various 
types in 13 cities were studied. 

The manuscript is an important one in the series- of the 
National Suiwey of Secondary Educationsand I recommend 
that it be printed as a monograph of that series. 

♦ Respectfully submitted. 

* 

Wm. John Cooper, 

Commissioner. 

The Secretary of the Interior. 
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THE HORIZONTAL ORGANIZATION OF - 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

CHAPTER I : THE PROBLEM OP HORIZONTAL 
ORGANIZATION 

c 

\ , 

1. THE DEFINITION OF HORIZONTAL ORGANIZATION 

The enrollment in secondary schools has increased very 
rapidly during the past 25 years. Nearly four and one-haif 
million pupils were enrolled in public secondary schools in 
1930, whereas, as recently as 1880 there were only about 
110,000. It is true that the total population has increased 
greatly, but the percentage of those of secondary-school age 
in public secondary schools in 1880 was less than 3, whereas 
in 1930 the corresponding percentage was almost 50. Sim- 
ilarly, in 1880 there were fewer than 2,500 public secondary 
schools reporting to the United States Office of Education, 
while in 1930 there were almost 25,000. Instead of an insti- 
tution serving only a highly selected group, socially, econom- 
ically, and intellectually, the secondary schools of today are 
serving more nearly all of the adolescent youth of the country 
than ever before in'thi$,or in any other country. 

The pupils are much more varied now than formerly in 
abilities, interests, and needs. Many -will go on to college, 
but most of them will go directly from the high school into 
the activities of the community. Some will enter the pro- 
fessions, but most Will be distributed to the occupations 
below the professional level. The secondary-school popu- 
lation is still somewhat selected from the upper social, 
^economic, and intellectual levels, but more of those from the 
lower levels are availing themselves of the opport unit y for 
secondary education than ever before. 

, This extension of the diversity of the pupil f/opulation has 
brought about an expansion in the offerings of the school. 
Many non-college-preparatoiy subjects have been added to 
the program of studies to serve pupils not interested in the 
more academic subjects or without the ability to succeed 
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in them. As the program of the school has expanded, the 
different lines of education have been divided into curricu- 
Iums, each representing a grouping of subjects preparatory 
for some line of activity. In some communities, the different 
sections of the program have been further divided by providing 
separate schools for each of the major divisions of the pro- 
gram. The college preparatory pupils may be enrolled iq 
qne school, the commercial pupils in another, the trade 
pupils in another, and the technical pupils in still another. 
Sometimes Separate schools are also provided for the pupils 
who attend school on a part-time basis. . Some of these part- 
time schools care for pupils only in the everting and others are 
day schools which are attended for only part time. The 
part-time units are treated in Monograph No. 3, Part-Time 
Secondary Schools. ^ 

The organization of secondary education to provide spe- 
cialized training to serve specific needs, as well as dpportunkies 
for geMral education, can appropriately be referred to as\ 
horizontal organization, since it is concerned with the arrange- ' 
ment of the different divisions of the program at the same 
horizontal l^vel. The relation of the specialized curriculums 
and schools to general education may be thought of as hori- 
zontal articulation. The horizontal organization may be 
contrasted with the vertical orgtmization whic h .ref ers to the 
organization of the educational units on differeffwevels. The 
development of the junior high school and the junior college 
represents shifts in vertical organization. 1 Vertical articu- 
lation would*>e the relation of schools at the different levels 
to each other. 

The horizontal organization of secondary education has 
been based largely on the vocational portions of the program. 
Many of the specialized curriculums in secondary schools are 
groupings of subjects’ preparatory for some occupation, 
borne are more specific than otters but practically all have a 
vocational objective. The specialized schools have vocational 
labels, such as commercial, trade, technical, vocational, and ' 
academic. The academic curriculums and schools can safely 
be referred to as vocational for many pupils since this training 

1 A study ol the vertical organisation of secondary sobools is renortod « .nAih., ^ ^ 
this Survey under the title of" The Reorganisation of Secondary Edition." 
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usually represents the beginning of a more extended program 
of training for the professions. »The subjects required for 
entrance to college are believed to be preparatory for the 
more advanced professional bourses in the higher institutions. 
Therefore, the secondary courses might be considered as the 
first steps in professional (vpcational) training. 

An investigation of the horizontal organization of secondary 
education inevitably involves a consideration of vocational 
education. The specialized schools have been organized to 
provide better forms of vocational education. What types 
of vocational education have emerged under these different, 
types of schools? What provisions are made fqr the non- 
vocational educAtion of children in schools organized pri- T 
marily . to serve vocational ends? This essential tie-up of 
the investigations of horizontal organization and Vocational 
education account for their inclusion together in this volume. 

The change in pupil population of schools has been largely 
responsible for the horizontal expansion of the program of the 
secondary school. Als<{? the investigation of horizontal 
organization has involved a study of the pupils served by the 
different courses and schools. Consequently, many data 
have been gathered on the characteristics of the pupil pop- 
ulation of secondary schools. These data will be presented 
in detail in connection with the treatment of the different 
courses and schools ana in summary form with other infor- 
mation about pupils in Monograph No. 4, The Secondary- 
School Population. ^ 

I. MAJOR INVESTIGATIONS REPORTED IN THIS MONOGRAPH 

The problems investigated and reported on in this mono- 
graph will be described in detail at the point of the reports of 
each investigation. Only brief reference will be made to 
them here to give an overview of the more detailed treatments 
which follow. * 

The issues involved in the horizontal organization of sec- 
ondary education will be defined and the plan and procedure 
of investigation in the whole project will be presented later 
in the present chapter. In Chapter II will be presented a 
description of the different types of secondary schools and the 
programs that have been developed in them. This will 
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involve a study of the curriculums and courses offered, with 
illustrative curriculums from individual schools and systems. 
This analysis will be concerned primarily with the vocational 
sections of the programs of these schools, insofar as the dif- 
ferent schools have been organized to serve vocational ends. ‘ 
Some attention will be given, Ihowever, to the nature of the 
offerings for achieving '.the more general objectives of sec- 
ondary education. Cooperative courses have been devel- 
oped in some schools in which experiences in schools are 
supplemented by experiences in occupations. These attempts 
will be described in Chapter III. The provisions for guid- 
ance in different types of schools will be analyzed and com- 
pared in Chapter IV. TJae possible influence which proximity 
of the schools to the homes of pupils has on the curriculums. 
pursued by them in comprehensive and specialized high 
schools is investigated in Chapter V. 

Different schools and curriculums have been provided to 
serve different types of pupils. What are the characteristics* 
of the pupils served by these different provisions? Data on 
this subject will be presentedjin Chapter VI. The segrega- 
tion of pupils is believed by some toihave an undesirable 
.affect on the attitudes of different groups of pupils toward . 
each other. The results of an attempt to measure such atti- 
tudes of pupils in different typ£s of schools will be given in 
Chapter VII. Further information on the effects of different 
types of organization will De given in Chapter VIII, where 
data will be presented on the subsequent educational and 
vocational activities of former pupils.* To^what extent do 
pupils who go through different types of school supplement 
this trailing wdth further schooling? To \vhat extent do 
they enter the occupations for which they\re trained in 
different.; types of schools and are there any contrasts in the 
vocational success of pupils with the different forms of train- 
ing?- These different typps of data are intended to show the 
nature ^of the education provided in different types of 
secondary schools and to ‘give ‘sonic indication of their 
effectiveness. 1 * i ^ 

Because the facts concerning the status of correspondence 
courses afid summer high schools help. to give an understand- 
ing of the complete array of types of educational opportunity 
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nt the secondary levels, these are dealt with, respectively, in 
Chapters IX and X. The exposition is made in the present 
monograph even though the evidence concerning *the pro- 
visions has less meaning for the articulation of general and 
specialized education than other chapters of the monograph. 

5. SOME ISSUES INVOLVED IN HORIZONTAL ORGANIZATION 

A statement of some of the issues involved in a considera- 
tion of different plans of ‘organization of secondary education 
will help to define certain of the problems under investigation. 
These issues have been drawn from the literature on the or- 
ganization of secondary education and vocational education, 
and from conferences by the present investigators with work- 
ers in different types of schools. Data have not been obtained 
on all the issues and those presented will not b§^idequate to 
settle finhlly the issues raised. They will throw some light 
on the different problems and demonstrate the need for 
objective evidence on issued qow decided almost entirely 
on the basis of personal opinion. The following issues 
merit consideration in deciding on a plan of organization of 
secondary education. 

(1 ) How much importance should be attached to training jor a 
vocation in secondary schools ? — Is it of major importance or of 
minor importance in comparison with the social, health, and 
recreational objectives? Is it desirable for the vocational 
activities to dominate the second ary -school program of pupils 
or should they be given a position of importance without 
permitting them to interfere seriously with the activities 
intended to attain the other objectives of the school? Some 
differences exist between the importance attached to the 
vocational objective by the proponents of comprehensive 
schools and of specialized vocational schools. 

(2) What should be the breadth oj the vocational training 
offered in secondary schools ?— Is it desirable for pupils at this 
age to prepare intensively for some particular occupation? 
Some believe that vocational education is of little value unless 
such a high degree of mastery is obtained as is* possible only 
under narrow specialization.. Others believe that the varia- 
tion in activities within an occupation, the araoudt of shift on 
thq. part of individuals, and the number of pupils who never 
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enter the occupation for which they are trained do not warrant 
such narrow specialization. Those favoring intensive special- 
ized training tend also to favor the specialized vocational 
school because they believe that the form of training which 
they support can not be offered in a comprehensive school. 

. Should vocational subjects be taken by pupils along unth 
other forms of training or should they be postponed until after 
other forms of training have been completed and taken just 
efore paving school?— Some believe th^t general education 
only should be given until perhaps age 16 or even 18, this to 
be followed by a short period of intensive vocational training. 
The opponents of this belief contend that it is more desirable 
to have goneral and vocational education parallel one another 
over a longer period. They suggest that the presence of the 
\ ocational element m the secondary school causes pupils to 
recogmze it in planning their educational program; that it 
causes some pupils who might otherwise drop .out of school 
to remain; and that it makes possible exploration and 
modification of plans in the light of capacities and interests 
disco ^ vered in vocational courecs. 

(4) What effect does segregation of pupils in specialized 
schools have on the social attitudes of these pupils?— It has been 
said by those who do not favor the specialized schools that 
they breed class distinctions and prejudices between pupils 
m different schools. On the other hand, it has been sug- 
gested by those who do not favor the comprehensive school 
that the closer association of pupils in this type of oiganiza- 
tion make pupils more conscious of group differences than 
when they are segregated. If- any type of school organiza- 
tion fosters and increases class differences, it handicaps 
integration of society through the schools. 

• P 1 ? obstacle8 to effective useSof programs of special- 

ized schools be overcome by programs of guidance?— The organi- 
zation of separate specialized schools is said to erect 'certain 
barriers which must be overcome if the program is to func- 
tion properly. Those mentioned are: (a) A tendency on 
the part of pupils- to attend the school nearest their homes 
even though it does not offer the trailing they desire; ( b ) ’a 
tendency on the part of pupils to attend the high school in 
which their friends are enrolled or expect to enroll, in spite 
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of the fact that this particular school may not offer the type 
of training needed, or offer a less appropriate type of train- 
ing than that given in another school; (c) a tendency for 
some pupils to attend the school having a higher social 
standing; ( d ) a tendency for pupils in a school to remain in 
a school in spite of a shift to a new vocational objective which 
coidd be better served in some other school. Certain of 
these barriers are claimed to exist in a smaller measure, and 
others not at all, in the comprehensive school, assuming 
.that the latter provides all types of training for which there 
is demand. The issue revolves around the question of 
whether or not a program of guidance can be developed in 
the specialized schools that will function efficiently enough 
to overcome such barriers as arise from the segregation of 
pupils in different types of schools. 

(6) Is the attitude oj the staffs of comprehensive high schools 
toward vocational education sufficiently negative to preclude 
the development of properly functional vocational programs m 
these schools ? — It is believed by many of those with strong 
enthusiasms Pbr vocational education that the principals and 
most of the staff of comprehensive high schools are “aca- 
demically minded” and that they attach little importance to 
practical forms of education. It is contended that such 
luck of interest in this work prevents the development of a 
proper program, and that the unfavorable attitude of the 
teachers also conditions unfavorably the attitude of pupils 
toward the vocational courses! This negative attitude is 
believed to discourage pupils from enrolling in vocational 
courses and to reduce the enthusiasm of those in the courses 
for their work. The importance attached to a subject by 
the specialists in that subject is usually ^ greater than that 
accorded to it by the principal and by specialists in other 
fields, but such contrasts are believed to be greater for the 
vocational than for other subjects. 

(7) Which plan of organization is the move economical ? — 
The matter of cost is an important one. Where expensive 
equipment is required, economical administration requires 
as nearly continuous use of it as possible. It is desirable 
to eliminate unnecessary and, costly duplication. It is 
claimed for the specialized schools that they meet these 
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desirable conditions much more adequately than compre- 
hensive schools since it costs less to furnish one school with 
all necessary equipment than to equip several comprehensive 
schools. The answer to this question depends in part on 
the nature of the equipment which is considered essential 
for effective vocational training. J 

Other issues might be listed, but it is believed that these 
will help to define some of the more important phases of the 
problem under consideration. It is hoped that data pre- 
sented in later chapters of the report will furnish not only a 
picture of present-day secondary schools and their pupil 
population, but also that some data will be given which will 
be of value in throwing some light on certain of the issues 
which have been described. , 

4. METHODS OF THE INVESTIGATION 

The procedures used in the investigation reported in thin 
monograph are essentially as follows r 

1 . Extensive canvass by me of inquiry forms . — The procedure 
here consisted of devising inquiry forms for different types 
of schools to obtain data on their programs, organization, 
enrollments, and related matters. Four such forms were 
prepared, one each for full-time schools, eve nin g schools, 
part-time continuation and cooperative schools, and summer 
schools. The^mailing lists for these were made up almost 
entirely from the returns of preliminary inquiries sent out 
in the early stages of the Survey to city superintendents of 
schools ahd high-school principals and from the directory 
of schools receiving Federal aid for vocational work as pub- 
lished by the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Additional names of schools were secured from statistical 
reports sent by schools to the Office of Education. The 
aim in making up these mailing lists was to locate as many 
as possible of the schools of the various, types in the group 
for which each questionnaire was designed. The details of 
this matter will be presented at the appropriate points in 
subsequent portions of this report. These questionnaires 
were sent out early in the fall of 1930. 

2. Intensive study by visitation . — In order to obtain certain 
data in addition to those obtained by the methods described 
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in paragraph 1, notably data from school records and from 
pupils, it was found desirable to visit certain selected cities 
and study their schools at first hand. The first task which 
presented itself was the selection of cities to visit. The 
primary consideration was, of course, that these cities should 
be representative of American secondary education. To 
secure a complete and exact representation was a practical 
impossibility. The only thing that could be done vras to 
select the cities as carefully as possible, taking into account 
all kPown factors. Some of the more important of these 
were the type of program of secondary education which the 
city had developed, the breadth or scope of this program, 
the size of the city, the location of the city, and, of course, 
its desire or willingness to cooperate. In addition to the 
various inquiry forms already submitted by State depart- 
ments of education, city superintendents, and individual 
schools (whifh provided a large amount of data for the selec- 
tion of cities) another inquiry form was prepared and sent 
to all State departments of education. In this form the 
departments were requested to list the cities in their respec- 
tive States that were doing outstanding work in vocational 
and industrial education, to check the types of organization 
included in each city system mentioned, and to check twice the 
ones that were doing particularly effective work. Replies were 
received from 40 State departments of education. Probably 
not manyjmtstanding city systems were missed in the returns. 

The request for information on cities that were doing out- 
standing work in vocational and industrial lines may appear 
to have overemphasized this phase of the study. As a mat- 
ter of fact all types of organizations were listed in the check 
list except the strictly general and college preparatory, 
although not all were specifically mentioned. Those listed 
were comprehensive, technical, commercial, evening, con- 
tinuation, and summer high schools, and part-time coopera- 
tive and tr^de schools. A city system could thus be checked 
as outstanding in vocational or industrial work and include 
one or all of these types of schools. It is believed that the 
selections of cities as finally made included representatives 
of some of the best of all types of secondary-school organiza- 
tions and programs. 
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A total of 15 selected cities, agreed to cooperate in this 
phase of the work. The cities and their populations for 1 930 
are: Bridgeport, Conn. (146,716); Springfield, Mass. Jl 49,900) 
inston-Salem, N.C. (75,274); Indianapolis, Ind. (364 161)* 
Detroit, Mich. (1,568,662); Milwaukee (578,249) and La 

£ 14) - W “: ; Joliet - IU ' New Offeans, La. 

(4a8,/ 62); Omaha, Nebr. (214,006): fjlsa, Okli. (141,258)- 

, “J”; Colo (: ; 87 ' 8 * 1)l ^ Angeles (1,238,048), Ontario’ 
(13,583), and Oakland (284,063), Calif. They represent all 
sections of the country except the extreme Northwest. The 
populations of these cities vary from 13,583 to 1,568,662 
The three argest are Detroit, Los Angeles, and Milwaukee' 
All the others are less than 500,000. Eight are between 
100,000 and 500,000. One is between 75,000 and 100,000. 
Three are. be ow 50,000. Although no very small communi- 
ties were included (the smallest was Ontario, Calif with a 
population of more than 13,000) the group is otherwise fairly 
well distributed with respect to size of population. 

These cities include all types of systems from that in which 
one comprehensive high school sen es the entire commuUitv 
to that in which all types of training, such as commercial 
chnical, and trade, are given under separate organizations! 
They also include various combinations and modifications of 
the two extremes. 

The visits to cities were made during the months of 
February, March, April, May, and June 1931. From 1 to 5 
w<*ks were spent in each city. During this time aU the 
da a for this investigation were gathered except those col- 
lected by use of the prelmunaty inquiries, the chock list to 
former pupils, and certain facts on the secondaiy-school 
population of Seattle and Bridgeport. In general the proce- 
dure m each city was as follows: 

(1) The first step was to administer a check list designed 
to obtain a large amount of data on the characteristics of 
the pupil population. The sampling procedure followed will 
need some explanation. 

In a few Vmall schools the entire group of pupils was repre- * 
most schools the sampling procedure aimed to 
e enough number of each group following a par- 
^lum to make any limits based on the data 
1 10 J * ' 
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from the sample representative of the entire group. For 
example, if only 35 pupils in the whole school were enrolled 
in household arts all of these would probably be included in 
the sampling. On the other hand, if 500 were enrolled in the 
general curriculum, perhaps only one fifth of the pupils or 
oven less might be taken as a sample of this group. By thus 
sampling in varying proportions it was hoped to obtain 
adequate representation of pupils in all lines without getting 
' the large numbers from certain groups and 'very small num- 
bers from other? that,# constant proportion would give. 

This method of sampling might be further clarified by com- 
parisons with two other possible procedures, (a) The same 
number of pupils might have bee* taken from each school 
regardless of the size of its enrollment, thereby giving each 
school equal weight in the sampling. This plan would have 
ignored completely the variation in the size of schools. 
(6) The number from each school might have been made pro- 
portionate to the size of its enrollment. Proportionate repre- 
sentation would have made it possible for a school with a very 
x large enrollment to influence the sampling of the schools of a 
certain type more than a number of smaller schools. Thus, a 
school of 5,000 would have a representation eqqal to that for 
10 schools of an enrollment of 500. The smaller schools have 
a smaller number in the sampling than the larger schools, but 
the contrasts are not so great as would have been obtained 
if the representation had been made proportiohate to the 
size of the enrollments. 

The same general procedure was followed in determining 
the number of pupils to represent each subject field within a 
school. That is, the sampling did not iM^Hale an equal 
number from each subject group; neither were the propor- 
tions from the various groups the same in every case. When 
the enrollment in a subject was small, jnost or all of the pupils 
were taken. When it was large, only a traction of the group 
was included in the sample and the fraction became smaller 
as the size of the group increased. 

The sampling could not be based on the number enrolled in 
each curriculum as some schools did not have specialized 
curriculums and still others did not have records of the cur- 
riculums followed by the pupils. Enrollments were available 
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\ for the different-courses. By sampling the pupils enrolled in 

• courses iu each of the various curriculums, a sampling was 
obtained of the pupils specializing in each curriculum. 

While the plan used does not give a completely propor- 
# tlonate representative sampling of secondary-school popu- 

• * lation, it is probable that the combination of the schools into 

groups served to make the vacation of percentage of repre- 
sentation for types of currichKims within groups of schools 
less than exists among curriculums within a single school. 
For example, in one school the pupils in auto mechanics 
might receive undue weighting when combined with those in 
carpentry. Hdwever, in a second school those in carpentiy 
might receive as much excess weighting when combined with 
auto mechanics as the latter did in the first school. Then, 
when the pupils in these two lines of work, along with a large 
number of others in similar lines, are all combined into an 
industrial arts group for each school, and when all the indus'- 
■ trial arts groups for the schools of a group, such as the com- 
prehensive group, are also combined, it/?eems probable that 
i the . total be a rather fair and adequate representation of 

pupils in this particular field of work. However, it should be 
, i recognized that curriculums with uniformly high enrollments 

in all schools do not have a representation in the sampling 
comparable to the numbers enrolled in them and that curric- 
ulums with uniformly small etfroilments in all schools have 
* larger representations than their enrollments would give them. 

The filling out of checklists on pupil characteristics usually 
required a fall hour. ^In 'addition there were a'number of 
schools m which the same pupils -filled out other materials' 
notably the student-opinions scale.*' This required at least 
30 minutes more. The necessity of strict sampling should 
be -apparent. 

(2) The second step in the procedure was td^ arrange times 
and- places for meeting the pupils to collect the data.' In 

almost every case the pupils were called into the auditorium 

and the check Ksts administered by one or the other of the 
tw6 field workers of this project. In a -few cases they w<#e 
administered by the principal or competent teachers. 

■** ( 3 )> A cheqk list was administered to the entire teaching 
* adnumstrafive staff of each full-time school visited. This 
will b$. described in later pfcapter. i ^ 
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(4) A staff of clerical workers was set to the task of taking 
. the data from the school records for the follow-up study of 

former pupils. 

(5) In the full-time and the evening schools the teachers 
and department heads in certain applied fields were asked 
to give detailed information concerning the topics included, 
relative emphases given these topics, and the like in courses 
taught by them. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the work may be gained 
from the statement that in the city of Detroit, which was the 
largest and which presented the greatest problems in organ- 
izing the work, the pupils in 5 full-time schools, 4 evening 
schools, and 4 continuation schools, were sampled, and filled 
out check lists. The work in this system involved a total 
of more than 3,000 pupils. In addition the staff check list 
. and blanks on content of courses were administered in 7 
schools and the data for the follow-up study were collected in 
6 schools. A total time equivalent to the full time of one 
person for 5 weeks was spent in this city by the two field 
workers and in addition approximately 2 months of clerical 
service was required to complete the work of sampling and to 
collect the data fcfr the follow-up study. No city, except 
Ontario and Oakland, Calif., required less than 1 week by one 
or the other of the investigators or less than 2 weeks of clerical 
•assistance. 

\ « 

By the procedure outlined data weit obtained which pro- 
vide the basis, not only for a description of the organization 
and population of the various types of schools, but which also 
permits of some comparisons of the effectiveness of the pro- 
grams in various forms of organization. In addition, it is 
the plan in presenting the data of this study to use those 
collected by mail from the various types of full-time high 
schools as a background of average or general^practice in each 
case, against which to paint the picture of the selected schools 
studied through personal visitation. It will be possible to 
do this only with respect to the organizational aspects of the 
study, since data on population were obtained only through 
personal visitation. This plan of presentation is fully^in 
accord with the general plan .of the National Survey 
Secondary Education, 
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CHAPTER II : PROGRAMS OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


/ PREVALENCE OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF SCHOOLS 

\ anety of types extant . — Other volumes of the report of the 
.National Survey of Sfscondary Education will present data 
• descriptive of the variation in the vertical organization of 
secondary education, showing the extent of the development 
of junior high schools, junior colleges, 6-year sec6ndary 
schools, 4-4 organization of 8ryear secondary schools, etc. 
There is also large variation in the type of schools set up to 
provide education on the senior high school level of secondary 
education. The variations 6onsist, for the most part, in 
provisions for all forms of education in the same institution in 
contrast with provision .of separate institutions for each 
type of training or combination of typps. The comprehen- 
sive high schools include alK forms of secondary training pro- 
vided for a community or section of a larger community. 
SpeciaUzedsepondary schoolsWe limited in the scope of their 
offering artdserve a somewhat pomogeneous group of students 
drawn from a larger area thai\cap be completely served by 
one school. These specialized schools are organized largely 

, on the basis of a group of occu pupils are 

preparing. The most common the com- 
prehensive, academic, commer ade, f and 

general vocational high schools. 

' Prevalence' of different types It is not 

possible to report the number different 

types in existence inothe United rts to the 

United States Office of Educati this item 

of information. All of the scho could not 

be reached in the present inve; smpt was 

made to locate the schools «offe r ocational 

copree^. The list of schools apj ,iled from 

the list of the schools receivin ough the 

Federal Board for Vocational E< Is report- 

ing courses in the vocational fi schools 
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obtained from a preliminary check list sent to superintendents 
of schools as part of the program of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education. 

Inquiry forms were sent td%783 high schools. The blanks 
were returned for 994 schools (Table 1 ) which is 55.4 per cent 
of the number approached. All these schools were offering 
vocational training in one or more fields. About two-fifths 
of them received Federal aid for at least part of their work. 
The comprehensive type school predominated, about three- 
fourths of them being of this type. The type of school next 
in frequency is the academic school. Some of the schools 
labeled as academic might have been included with the com- 
prehensive group but they were so labeled by the respondents 
fmd they offered few vocational subjects, most of which were 
in* the commercial field. The trade school supported by 
Federal aid is the most common strictly vocational school. 
The commercial school and the technical school have approxi- 
mately the same frequency. A negligible number of aglri- 
. cultural schools, State supported and controlled, were 
located by this canvass. 


Table 1 . — A lumber of schools of each type included in the investigation 


r * Type of school 

With 

Federal 

aid 

Without 

Federal 

aid 

Total 

‘ 1 


3 

4 

Comprehensive , 

Academic 

293 
i 15 
1 9 

407 

90 

760 

105 

9 

<16 

17 

87 

Agricultural. 

Commercial 1 

16 

17 

Technical. _ r \ 


Trade.* IV 

87 

Total ^ 


404 

590 

tMkA 



1 Because of small number of cases, few data are reported concerning this group in the follow- 
ing pages. 


Geographical distribution oj the different types oj schools . — 
An-linalysis of the returns for the different sections of the 
countly, reported in Table 2, discloses large differences in the 
distribution of the schools in the different sections. While 
there might be some variation in the selection represented in 
the returns, the distribution of the schools that returned the 
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check list can be accepted as roughly representative of the* 
situation in the various sections of the country. The per-* 
centages.for the trade schools is highest for the Northeast 
section (23.3 per cent) and decreases rapidly as one moves 
southward and westward. A small percentage of the returns 
for the West and Midwest are from trade schools. On the 
contrary, the percentages for the comprehensive schools are 
highest in the West and Middle West and lowest in the North- 
east and Middle Atlantic States. The commercial and 
technical schools also appear mostly in the eastern section of 
the country. 


Table 2. Percentages of the schools reporting from the different sections 
of the country that are of the various types 


A 


Type of school 

North- 

east 

(90) 

Middle 

Atlantic 

(236) 

South 

U02) 

% 

Middle 

West 

(390) 

West 1 
(176) 

Total 

(9W) 

' V 

2 

2 

4 # 

1 

— 7— * 

« * 

“ 7 

C omprehensive 

Academic 

„ 61. 1 
2.2 
1. 1 
v 5.6. 
6.7 
23.3 

so o' ei ci <d 

CD — • — 

75.5 

16.0 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

6.9 

82.5 

9.8 
1.5 
0.5 
0.8 

4.9 

01.5 

6.2 

76.5 

10.0 

0. 9 

1. *6 
17 
8.8 

Agricultural 

C ommercial 

0.6 

Technical . _ 

Trade 

1.7 

Total 

100. 1 

leo.o 

100.4 

100 0 

100 0 
> 

100 1 


Note —The numbers In parentheses indicate the number of schools represented. 


Size oj the schools included in the investigation— The schools 
included in the investigation are drawn more largely from 
the larger than from the smaller schools. While more than a 
fourth of them have enrollments of fewer than 250 (Tablq 3), 
well over three-fourths of the schools of the country fall in 
tills group. Nearly j^Ohird have enrollments of moro than 
1,000. The comprehemive schools without Federal aid were 
\ larger than those with such aid. This fact may bo explained 
in part by the practice of some of the largest cities in having a 
rather comprehensive program in the regular high schools 
without Federal aid and a central trade school subsidized by 
Federal funds. The trade schools have the smallest enroll- 
ments of the different groups of schools. Sin(je the programs 
of thtese schoojs are relatively narrow, a satisfactory offering 
can be provided with a smaller number of students. 
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Table 3 .—Number o f schools of different enrollments included in the 

investigation 


Type of school 

& _ 

Number of pupils 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
j schools 

Fewer 

than 

.250 

250-499 

500-999 

1,000 

and 

more 

Median 

! 

2 

3 

4 

5 ' 

€ 

7 

Comprehensive school: 

With Federal aid ' *' . 1 

4 88 

104 

a 5 

74 

65 

90 

75 

199 

474 0 
807 3 

* 

293 

467 

Without Federal aid.. . 

All 

192 

33 

40 

139 
12 
t 19 

155 

jr 

14 

274 

32 

8 

058. 1 
500.0 
236.4 

760 

90 

87 

Academic school (without Federal aid).. . 
Trade school (with Federal aid) 

. Total 

% 271 

170 

182 

314 

574 5 

937 

• .... — ... 

• > * 


Difficulty oj classifying schools .— 1 The secondary schools of 
the United States do not fell into clearly defined categories. 
One finds almost every variation in scope of offering. TigSe 
schools exist separately and in combination with technical 
schools. Technical high schools, so-called, are frequently 
comprehensive schools. Academic schools usually have 
commercial work and they usually* have a meager offering 
in home economics. They may even have a course or two 
in practical a$ts of a very elementary type. One has 
difficulty in deciding upon the amount of commercVil and 
industrial offering to allow in the schools classified as 
academic schools, or the amount to require before designat- 
ing a school as comprehensive. - In the present study, schools 
were classified according- to the statement of the. respondent 
unless the nature of the program of the school showed the 
report to be clearly in error. Tbe check list contained .a list 
of the different types, and *tho respondents checked the type 
of school for which they wero reporting. For the most part, 
this indication was accepted. 

Problem of this chapter— Different types of programs have 
been developed in different types of schools. However, 

' there is^much overlapping. We aro chiefly concerned here 
with tjie. vocational elements in the program, since it is 
because of the vocational training that tl)o different special- 
ized schools have been organized. What is the nature of 
the vocational offering and the general plan of administra- 
tion in the comprehensive, academic, technical, commercial, 
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and trade schools? The program of the different types of ' 
schools have been analyzed in some detail and this chapter 
will be given to a presentation of those findings. It will not 
be the purpose here to attempt an evaluation of the offering. 

It must suffice to depict the nature of the offering and the 
administrative policies of the different types of schools. 
One can not say with certainty whether the plan of organ- * 
ization determined the form of the program or whether the 
form of the program desired determined the form of organ- 
ization. At least, it is possible to define the characteristics 
of the programs of the different types of educational units. 


t. STAFFS OF THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF SCHOOLS 

Level of educaiion of teachers in different types of schools — 
The level of education of teachers might be shown in several 
ways. The two most conjmonly .used methods are the 
degrees held and the number of years of schooling. The 
latter method, was adopted as the more exact indication of 
the amount of education: The data reported in Table 4 
show considerable variation among fields of teaching and 
among schools for each of the teaching fields. The data for 
all teachers in the last column of Table 4 show a variation 
from 6.8 years beyond the eighth grade for teachers of indus- 
trial subjects to 9 for teachers of the academic subjects. 

number of years of atiendance/in school above the 
Zhoi^ Uachers of ihe vanou » subjects in' the different types of 


Type of school 


Field of teaching 

Academic 

Get 

>eral 

Compre- 

hensive 

Voca- 

tional 

Commer- 

cial 

Ail 

a 

V 

S 

a 

§ 

o 

Ss 

a 

%> 

a 

o 

Ct 

9 

S 

9 

i 

Ee 

9 

£ 

9 

S 

i ' 

o 

ce 

9 

a 

1 

o 

St 

1 

« 

s 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

1 

10 

11 

13 

IS 

Academic 

Commercial 

Fine arts 

Industrial arts _ 

Home economics 

Combinations __ 

Others 

0.2 

0.2 

7.8 

a i 

0.3 

a 4 

ao 

7.8 

a3 

*7.7* 

03 

a 4 

03 

ao 

aT 

06 

04 

03 
8.8 
a i 

7.6 

06' 

02 

02 

08 

04 

0 6 
7.0 

04 

7.2 

4.8 

T.i 

7. 1 
7.8 

7.'i 

ao 

7.4 

0 2 
0 0 

0 0' 

02 

02 

05' 

00 

00 

03 

7.3 

08 

'aT 

a l 

00 

03 
8.1 

‘”ai 

04 
02 

Number of teach- 
ers represented.. 

04 

198 

183 

332 

605 

660 

200 

*184 

72 

104 

1, 143 

1,477 
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The commercial teachers have Jess training than the academic 
group but more than the teachers of the fine and industrial 
arts^ A Similaf variation among the teachers of the various 
subjects exists in each of the groups of' schools. The 
academic teachers have the most training, the commercial 
teachers are second, and the industrial-arts teachers are 
lowest. 

Because there are variations in educational levels of teach- 
ers of the various subjects, and the proportion of teachers 
handling each subject varies with type of school, it is neces- 
sary to compare teachers by subject groups when considering 
the educational level of teachers in different types of schools. 
The academic teachers in vocational schools are lowest in 
level of education in comparison with academic teachers in 
other types of schools. The next highest median number of 
years of schooling beyond the eighth grade exceeds it as 
much as 1.2 years. The commercial teachers in the voca- 
tional schools are also lower than the commercial teachers 
in other schools. The median number of years of schooling 
beyond the eighth grade for the commercial teachers in the 
vocational school is 7.1, while ihe next highest median is 
8.2, which is for women in the commercial school. The 
differences between the commercial teachers in the other 
types of schools are not large. 

The teachers of the fine arts do not present the same 
contrasts between the different types of school. The level 
of training of those in the vocational schools is about the 
same as those uuthe academic schools. For the teachers of 
industrial-arts and home-economics courses, the same con- 
trasts exist as were pointed out for the academic and com- 
mercial subjects. In both cases, the teachers of the voca- 
1 tional schools have had less schooling than the teachers in 
the other schools. 

Somewhat generally, then, teachers in the vocational 
schools have had less formal education than teachers of the 
same subjects in the other schools. Since the teachers df 
the vocational subjects have less schooling than the teachers 
of the academic subjects and the teachers of the vocational 
subjects exist in larger proportion in the vocational schools, 
the general educational level of the faculty of the vocational 
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schools is greatly below the educational leWl of the other 
types of schools. Reference is not made here to the specific 
preparation of teachers for the subjects they are handling 
but to the educational level a9 indicated by the number of 
years they spent in school beyond the eighth grade 

Vocational, experience oj teachers .— The contrast in amount 
of education of teachers in the different types of schools is 
compensated for by differences in the amount of vocational 
experience other than teaching. The percentages of teachers 
with some vocational experience other than teaching is given 
in Table 5. Groups of schools low in general educational 
level tend to stand high in the proportion with vocational 
experience. Ninety-five per cent of the teachers of the vo- 
cational school reported some experience. The percentage 
next m size is 86 for the men. in the commercial schools 
tfoth of these percentages are considerably higher than those 
for the academic, general, and comprehensive schools. In 
all the types of schools, the percentages are considerably 
lower for the women than for the men. The percentages 
with vocational experience are highest for the industrial arts 
teachers, and the percentage for this group is highest for 
those m the vocational school. The commercial teachers in 
the different types of schools are more nearly equal in the 
amount of experience. 

Table 6 .—Percentages of teachers with vocational experience other than 

teaching 




Type of school 

Field of teaching 

Academic 

General 

Compre- 

hensive 

Vocational 

Commercial 


Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

I 

1 

S 

4 

1 

6 

7 

8 

t 

11 

11 

Academic 

Commercial.. 

69 

42 

72 

86 

82 

86 

41 

77 

to 

69 

90 

32 

86 


78 

38 

Fine arte 


88 

82 


86 

94 

1 73 

Industrial art®. .' 

Home economics 



02 

71 

94 

63 

98 

60 


Combinations. . 
Others 

100 

36 

47 

60 

63 

7H 

65 

62 

96 

94 

71 

61 

60 

96 

86 

48 

77 

16 

All teachers 

76 

7A 

66 

CO 

73 

96 

82 



#0 

62 

46 

96 

63 

86 

68 

Number of teach- 
m repq^nted.. 

94 

216 

168 

334 

000 

631 

283 

184 

— 

71 

120 


120 ] 
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1 Judgments of teachers concertino the organization of 

SECONDARY. EDUCATION 


Judgments of effectiveness of comprehensive and specialized 
schools for achieving all objectives— Decision on thiorganiza- 
tion .of secondary education should take into consideration 
all the objectives of the secondary school. If it is believed 
that one objective can be achieved more effectively under a 
certain plan of organization, decision should be made con- 
cerning the possibilities of achieving other objectives under 
that plan, and if it is not so efficient as some other plan in 
attaining other objectives, one must decide whether the gain 
in the achievement of the one objective more than makes up 
for the loss entailed in the failure to attain the other objec- 
tives. Judgments of teachers were obtained on the relative 
effectiveness of comprehensive and specialized -high schools 
in achieving all the objectives of the secondary school and in 
achieving the objective of preparing pupils for vocational 
activities. 

There is not general agreement among the different groups 
of teachers as to whether the comprehensive or the specialized 
secondary school is more effective in achieving all the different 
objectives. (See Table 6.) Teachers in the comprehensive 
schools tend to favor the comprehensive school and teachers 
in the specialized schools tend to favor the specializedfcchools. 
About a third of the teachers of vocational and commercial 
schools and slightly less than half'of the teachers of the aca- 
demic schools favor the comprehensive school in contrast 
■with 68 per cent of the teachers of the general school and 80 
per cent of those in the comprehensive school. Eight out of 
every ten teachers in the comprehensive school support the 
comprehensive school as) a better type of organization wliile 
seven of every ten of the teachers of the vocational schools 
support the vocational school. 

There is some difference between the judgments of the 
teachers of the various subjects within any one group of 
schools. The vocational teachers of the general school re- 
acted more favorably to the comprehensive school than did 
the academic teachers. In the comprehensive school group, 
the percentage of teachers of industrial subjects favoring the 
comprehensive school was somewhat lower than that for the 
teachers of other subjects. 
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Type of school 

Type of teacher 

Percent 

1 

t 

1 

Academic 

A /VlH A m ( n 



Ocoeral 

AUKimlliC. ... 

42 



Commercial 

<3 

7 a 


* 

Industrial... 

70 

. QA 

Comprehensive 


All teachers 

• oO 

08 



AUMJCLllJC . . • 

Commercial... 

82 



Industrial. 

Of 

Commercial.. 


All teachers 

AfHiHmmln * 

7u 

80 



AUoUOUilU. _ „ 

Commercial. 

39 

Vocational 


All teachers 

AmHamle " " " 

W 

38 



AlxiU^UIiC „ 

Commercial.. 

10 

40 



Industrial 

« 

OO 

AH schools 


All teachers. . 

A oaHatti to ~ • 

2 S 

* 31 



nioutUiiit . . „ 

Commercial 

, 66 
O 



Industrial 

11 



All teachers. . . 

* 

63 


The tendency of the members of each group to support the 
type of institution in which they are working can not be 
explained with certainty.. It may represent a natural human 
tendency to attach meaning to the program with which one 
is associated; it may reflect a loyalty to their institution 
causing them to report as they did even though their accurate 
judgments would be different; or it may indicate ignorance 
about the program in the units other than the one in which 
they are working. This summary offudginent does not carry 
one toward a solution of the question other than to show the 
extent of the conflict of judgment. 

Judgments concerning effectiveness of different forms of mco- 
twruU training .—' The judgments concerning the effectiveness, 
of different forms of vocational training are not so favorable 
to the comprehensive high school as the judgments considered 
in the preceding section. Of five forms of vocational training 
hsted m Table 7, about a fourth of 2,738 teachere indicate! 
preference for the training offefed in comprehensive high 
- schools. This percentage is highest for the teachers in the 
general and comprehensive schoVls and lowest for those in 
the vocational schools. Roughly half of the commerical and 
industrial teachere of the general and comprehensive schools 
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prefer the compreheneive high-school program 0 f traini 
The voeahonal school is favored by approximately four- 
tcoths of the teachere in the vocational school; about a fifth 
of the industrial teachers in the general and comprehensive 
schools indicate a preference for the type of training offered 
m vocational ecKbola. Training in a private vLtional 
school received significant support only from conunerical 
teachere. About a twelfth of them preferred such training. 
Cooperative part-time training received large Bupport from 
groups of teachere. Ip, fact, a larger proportion of the 
teachere indicated preference for cooperative training than 
for any other type. Nearly half of the -commercial teachere 
and nearly a tmrd of the industrial teachers believed it to be 
the best form of vocational training. The percentages were 
almost uniformly high for the teachers in all types of schools. 
Actual experience on the job without the cooperative training 
arrangements was approved by a much smaller proportion of 
teachere. As in the attainment of all of the objectives of the 
secondary school, there is difference of judgment of teachere 
and the judgments vary somewhat with the type of institution 
in wmch respondents wer© wor kin g 

Tabl* 7. Percentages of teacher, who favor different forme of vocational 

training 


Form of training 


1 


Training offered In com- 
pre hensl ve high 
school. 

Training offered In vo- 
cational high school. 

Training offered In pri- 
vate vocational school. 

Cooperative part-time 

tr aining 

1,1 *° b 


Type of teacher 


Commercial 

Industrial arts (men) 

All teachen 

Commercial 

Industrial iris (men) 
AU teachen. 

Commercial 

Industrial srta (man) 

All iMohm 

Commercial 

Industrial aria (men) 

All teachen 

Commercial 

Industrial arts (men) ' 


Type of school In which employed 


Acs- 

domic 

(310) 


Gen- 

eral 

(M3) 


13 


Com- 

&. 

fiive 

0,248) 


Com- 

mer- 

cial 

(103) 


37 

30 

43 

3 
21 
11 

4 
3 
7 

28 

32 

33 
6 
6 
0 


Not*. -The numbers in psreatbeeM Indies* the nomb« of teecben 

(23J 


17 


10 

31 


Voca- 

tional 

(474* 


3 

4 
0 

28 

38 

41 

8 

3 

3 

38 

28 

41 

2 

3 

7 


Aver- 
* 8 * toe 
all 

teach- 

ers 

( 2 , 738 ) 


20 

28 

28 

22 

33 

18 

8 

3 

10 

41 

30 

38 

3 

8 

8 


represented. 
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The foregoing data should be challenging to one who has 
strong convictions that some particular form of organization 
or some particular form of vocational training is the only 
form deserving of support. They show clearly the need of 
evaluative data to supplement the subjective estimates that 
have been presented. Some data bearing on the problem will 
be given in later chapters of this volume. 

Judgments of teachers concerning certain issues in training for 
0 a vocation The variation in the judgments of teachers con- 
cermng the organization of secondaiy education is probably 

TtT dilfe , rence in judgment concerning the importance 
of the different forma of education or differences in judgment 
aslo the fype of education needed. One of the justifications 
of the specialized schools by certain supporters of Vocational 
education is the failure of the administrators and teachers of 
comprehensive schools to regard highly the nonacademic por- 
tions of the program of the school. They say that a progrom 
of vocational training is almost certain not to be successful if 
earned on under the control of unsympathetic administrator 
The importance attached to vocational education varies 
somewhat with school groups and with teachers of different 

Wlt j UD * 9C ^° o1 - The mean Judgments presented in 
.Table 8 indicate that commercial teachers in commercial 
schools give the highest ratings and the commercial teacher 
m he academic schools give the West rating The ratings 
of the teacher m the vocational Jhools is beloW that of the 
teachers m the general and comprehensive schools. The 
industrial-arts teacher in the comprehensive school give 
vocational training a higher rating than the same teachera in 
e vocational school and the general high school. These 
differences are not large. It can be said with confidence 
however that the teachers of th« comprehensive schools do 
not cons, dor vocational training be unimportant. These 
data would not deny the fact that some pKnoipalsof compel 
ensive schools attach most significance to the more aca- 
°/ th<> program snd look with disdain on thervoca: 

“ neCe ? arJ evUs 10 be tolwab > d b “l not to bo 
stressed. This somewhat general canvass of the reactions of 

teachers indicates that this negative attitude is not universal. 
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Table 8.— Average of judgment s of teachers concerning the programs of 

secondary schools 


Judgment 


i / 


Im{>ortgtiee of place of special- 
ized vocational education. 
(This form of education is: 
1, very important; 2, rather 
important; 3, slightly im- 
iinportant; 4, no place.) 

Pro port ion of time that should 
t>e given to specialised voca- 
l ionaL courses by students 
who will go directly to work 
(1, all; 2, a considerable 
part; 3, a small part; 4, 
uone). 

Projxirtion of time that should 
be given to specialiied voca- 
tional courses by students 
planning to enter college (1, 
a considerable part; 2, a 
small part; 3, none). 

Proportion of attention that 
should be given by high 
schools to a broad, general, 
social, and civic education 
(1, all; 2, a considerable part; 
3, a small part; 4, none). 

Difficulty of vocational and 
academic courses (voca- 
tional courses are: 1, much 
more difficult; 2, somewhat 
more difficult; 3, of the same 
difficulty; 4, somewhat 
easier; 6, much easier). 


Type of teacher 


Commercial ... 
Industrial arts. 
All teachers... 


Type of school in which employed 


Aca- 

demic 

(310) 


Gen- 

eral 

(515) 


1.50 


Commercial... 
Industrial arts. 
All teachers 


Commercial... 
Industrial arts. 
All teachers... 


1.60 


2.17 


2.17 


2. 00 


Commercial... 
Industrial arts. 
All teachers... 


Commercial... 
Industrial arts. 
All teachers 


2.26 


2.00 


1.08 


3.27 


3.00 


1.33 

1.71 

1.58 


207 
200 
2 18 


209 

!:» 


1.04 

200 

1.93 


3.28 

3.60 

3.86 


Com- 

nre- 

hen- 

sive 

0 , 24 $) 


1.31 

1.46 

1.42 


205 

1.00 

205 


Com- 

mer- 

cial 

(103) 


Voca- 

tional 

(474) 


Aver- 
age for 
,Aall 
teach- 
ers 

(2,738) 


1.23 


1.28 

1.80 

~L04 

206 


«*.06 
1.89 
207 217 


200 

207 

1.00 


3.20 

3.01 

3.56 


.07 


1.00 


3.21 


3.30 


1.42 

1.66 

1.50 


1.89 

1.88 

1.05 


1.06 

202 

203 


204 
1*. 95 

1.06 


3 29 
3.30 
3.40 


1.31 
1.55 
1. 50 


200 

1.80 

205 


207 

1.94 

206 


1.09 

202 

222 


3.23 
3. 14 
3.62 


Note. The numbers in parentheses Indicate the number of teachers represented. 

Tlie differences between the judgments of workers in vari- 
ous types of secondary schools are sometimes to be explained 
by differences in judgment concerning the form vocational 
training should take rather than the importance of such 
training. The amount of time that should be given to the 
more strictly vocational subjects is one of the issues. 

There are significant differences between the judgments of 
groups of teachers concerning this issue. Thfe teachers of the 
commercial an& vocational schools,, on the average, would 
allow more time^to the vocational subjects for students who 
go directly fron the high school to work than the teachers in 
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other groups of schools. The data for the commercial teach- 
ers are in agreement with those just«pijasented for the entire 
group of teachers in the different schopls. The industrial- 
arts teachers in the comprehensive spools react practically 
the same as those in the vocational school. Most of these 
groups would agree that a considerable portipn of the time 
of students who plan to go directly from the secondary 
school into occupations should be given to the more strictly 
vocational subjects. 

There is less variation in judgment on the proportion of 
time that should be given to vocational subjects by pupils 
who plan to go to Allege. There is general agreement that 
less time should be given by college preparatory pupils than 
by pupils who will seek employment when they leave the 
secondary school. 

Teachers were also asked to indicate the proportion of time 
they believed pupils should give to a broad, general, social, 
and civic education. The differences between the judgments 
of the different groups are not so large as those noted for 
vocational training and there is not the same consistency of 
difference betweep groups. Some individual teachers .be- 
lieved that these social objectives should receive all the atten- 
tion of pupils, but on the average, it was believed that a 
coiisiderable proportion of the time of pupils shdhld be given 
to social tr ainin g 

Another point of difference of judgmem concerns the rela-* 
tive difficulty of academic and vocational subjects. Voca- 
tional teachers sometimes complain that pupils are trans- 
ferred to their courses because of their failure in academic 
courses and that they are equally* unable to succeed in voca- 
tional work. Industrial teachers are more disposed than the 
other groups of teachers to consider vocational courses equal 
in difficulty to the academic courses. In most of the groups, 
a larger proportion of the respondents indicated that they 
thought vocational subjects were equal in diffi culty than 
indicated that the vocational subjects were easier,' It will 
be noted in Table 8 that all the averages except two were 
nearer to 3 (indicating equal difficulty) than to 4 (indica ting 
that vocational subjects are easier). ^ 
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Table 9. — Percentages of schools reporting use oj different plans of 
organizations of the program of studies 


Form of ortfanlmion 


Type of school 

Multiple- 

curriculum 

without 

electives 

Multinle- 
curriciuum 
with elec- 
tives 

Constants- 

witb-vari- 

ables 

% 

Other 

1 

Z 

I 

4 

« 

Comprehensive school: ' 

Enrollment of fewer than 600 

15. 3 

38. 1 
49.5 

44. 5 

40.0 

37.7 

41 7 

A * 

Enrollment 500 and more. . . . 
All 

10. 1 
12.4 

lo. 5 

U. 0 

2. 7 
1.8 

Academic school: 

Enrollment of fewer than 500- . 

25. 6 

•ft. o 

53.8 

50.0 

K1 o 

Enrollment 500 and more. . . . . 

2.5 

11.4 

51. 7 

45.0 

TA 4 

O K 

All 

A 0 

Trade school: 

Enrollment of fewer than 500. _ 

•JO. \ 

43. 1 
33 3 
40.5 

25.0 

80.0 

01. v 

3.4 

9 5 

C 1 

1. 3 

1 7 

Enrollment 500 and more. . . 

67. 1 

i. / 

All 

53.2 

60.0 

1.3 

C A 

Technical school 

0. 1 

n 

Commercial school 

AI, U 
20.0 

a U 





4- ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAMS OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF 

SCHOOLS # 


Organization of the program of studies— Programs of studies 
a* generally organized in one of three ways. Certain sub- 
jects may be required of all pupils with pupils free to choose 
without restriction from the remainder of the offerings of 
the school to complete their programs. This plan is called 
the constants- with-variables plan. In other schools, the sub- 
jects are grouped into curriculums to meet the needs of pupils 
preparing for some one educational or vocational objective. 
There may be an automobile mechanics curricul um prepar- 
ing for that field of work, a stenographic curriculum prepar- 
ing for stenographic positions, and a college preparatory 
curriculum for those who plan to go on to college. These 
curriculum requirements may take up all the time of pupils 
and not leave any time for elective subjects, or they may 
utilize only part of the pupil’s time and allow for election 
from the other subjects offered. The former plan of organ- 
ization is called the multiple curriculum without electives 
and the latter the multiple currciulum with electives. 

The practice in the organization of the program of studies 
varies considerably with type of school. The trade and the 
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technical schools follow the plan of multiple curriculum with- 
out electives much more frequently than the comprehensive 
and the academic schools. None of the commercial schools 
4 reported this type. The multiple curriculum with electives 
was reported by as many as 80 per cent of the commercial 
schools, a fourth of the technical schools, and approximately 
40 per cent of the comprehensive, academic, and trade 
schools. The constants-wnth-variables plan of organization 
was used relatively infrequently (20 per cent) by the com- 
mercial and technical schools, a very small percentage (5.1) 
of the trade schools, half of the academic schools, and four- 
tenths of the comprehensive schools. The larger emphasis 
' on the vocational objectives in the trade, techwcal, and com- 
mercial schools, and the smaller emphasis on the other objec- 
tives would lead one to expect them to make more use of the 
multiple-curriculum grouping of subjects, either with or with- 
out electives, preparatory for the different vocational fields, 
and less use of the constants-with-variables plan of organiza- 
tion. There is some difference between schools of different 
sizes, especially in the percentage of academic schools using 
the multiple curriculum without electives. 

Schedule arrangements jor courses .— The schedules of schools 
vary in the length of the class period, the number of periods 
in the school day, and the extent of the combination of pe- 
riods. The different groups of schools vary in certain par- 
ticulars; they follow similar practices in other respects. In 
the length of the class period, there is very little difference 
among the groups of schools. The median length of period 
in 892 schools reported in Table 10 is 45.2 minutes. The 
medians for the different groups of school^ vary only from 
43.5 to 49.9. There is still less variation at the twenty-fifth 
percentile position. At the seventy-fifth percentile, there is 
larger vanation; the lowest is 46.7 and the highest 58.5. A 
considerable number of schools have adopted the hour pe- 
riod. It is probable that the hour period has been adopted 
more generally in the schools with -the higher seventy-fifth 
percentile position. 

There is practically no variation in the number of periods 
in the school day. (See Table 11.) The median number is 
7 for all of the groups.' The seventy-fifth percentile is 8 for 
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all the groups and 6 predominates for the twenty-fifth per- 
centile position. On this point, the reports from the different 
groups of schools are simil ar 

Table 10 . Numbers of schools xvith class periods of differing length 


Length of class period 

Type-of school 

• 


Comprehensive 


Com- 

mercial 

Tech- 

nical 

Trade 

All 

types 

With 

Federal 

aid 

With- 

out 

Federal 

aid 

Total 

Aca- 

demic 

* , 

* 

1 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

• 

90 and over 

85-89 

1 


1 




r 

4 

3 

80-84 


1 

2 




i 

75-79 

70-74 

2 

24 

47 

19 

36 

127 

2 

6 

35 

67 

16 

82 

222 

5 

7 

59 

114 

35 

118 

349 

2 





5 
8 

79 

135 

48 

170 

434 

6 

85-09 

1 

8 

7 

6 

16 

38 

1 




60-04 



li 

li 

6 

23 

18 

1 

_ 55-59 

'* 50-64 

1 

1 

3 

10 

1 

2 

1 

7 

11 

1 

46-49 

40-44 

36-39 

. Total 


262 

430 

692 

77 

16 

• 22 

73 

892 


Median 

45.3 
42.5 

56.3 

44.8 
• 42.4 
55.2 

44.9 

42.5 

55.7 

49.9 

>r.4 

Sbi.s 

43.5 

41.5 
46.7 

44.5 

42.0 

48.2 

488 

44.8 

58.6 

452 
42 5 
654 

First quartiie . 

Third quartiie 



Table 11 . Numbers of schools with various number of periods in the 

school day 


Type of school 


Number of periods* 

Comprehensive 

Aca- 

demic 

Com- 

mer- 

cial 

/ 

Tech- 

nical 

Trade 

All 

types 

With 

Federal 

aid 

With- 

out 

Federal 

aid 

Total 

1 

I 

t 

4 

4 

« 

7 

8 

9 

12 

11 


3 

7 

9 

39 

116 

118 

118 

26 

1 

3 

✓ li 

69 

204 

171 

182 

43 

a 

2 

1 

1 

4 

19 

27 

18 

1 

2 


1 

8 

9 

18 

82 

252 

220 

226 

50 

9 

10 

9 ... 

6 

30 

88 

63 

64 
17 

2 

1 

vi 

6 

6 

1 

2 

1 

5 

3 

9 

1 


8 

7.. . . 

6 

6 

4 

7 

13 

12 

11 

2 

5 

Total 

259 

437 

696 

77 

16 

22 

61 


Median 

First quartiie 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

0 

7 

A 

7 

M 

7 

7 

Third quartiie 

8 

8 

8 

8 

O 

8 

0 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 
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. Table 12 .—Percentages of schools t vilh different schedule arrangement for 

COUr868 


Type of school 


Schedule arrangement 

Comprehensive 




| 





Aca- 
demic 1 

m 

Com- 

Tech- 

nical 

(17) 



• 

With 

Federal 

aid 

(293) 

With- 

out 

Federal 

aid 

(467) 

Total 

(760) 

mer- 

cial 

06) 

Trade 

(?7) 

AU 

types 

(985) 

1 

1 .» 

; 3 

4 

5 

• 

7 

8 

9 

All courses meet every day. 
All courses assigned a single 

52.6 

45.8 

48 4 

51.1 

56.3 

1 - 

52.9 

37.9 

48 2 

class period 

10 2 

18 4 

15.3 

23.3 

18.8 

5.9 

2. 1 

14 5 

Certain classes assigned a 

double class period each 
day they meet 

64.2 

58.7 

60.8 

41.1 

62.5 

100 0 

24. 1 

56.5 

Certain classes assigned 

double periods on seme 
dajrt and single periods 









oh others 

55.6 

53.5 

54 3 

50.0 

1 u ft 

64 7 

18.4 

506 

Certain courses assigned a 

lo. O 

half day.. 

48. 1 

2.8 

20 3 

4.4 


23 5 

54-0 

21.7 

1 







Note. -T he numbers In parentheses Indicate the number of schools represented. 


Daily recitations are held in all subjects in nearly half of 
the schools represented in Table 12. The percentage for the 
trade school (37.9) is considerably lower than that for the 
other groups of schools. There is little variation among the 
other schools. Most of the schools combine the periods for 
some courses. Only 14.5 per cent of them reported that all 
the courses were handled in single periods. The percentage 
with all courses handled in single peridds is as low as 2.1 for 
the trade school. This percentage is in- marked contrast 
with the 23.3 per cent for the academic schools without 
Federal aid. | 

Double periods are used in more than half of the schools 
for some of the courses. The Variation among groups of 
schools extends from about a fourth for the trade schools to ’ 
all of the technical schools. Between these two extremes, 
the proportion is about two-thirds for the comprehensive I 
schools and nearly a half for the academic schools. One 
finds also the combination of double periods on certain days 
and single periods on other days. This procedure is used in 
half of the schools. It appears much less frequently in* the 
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commercial and trade schools than in the schools of the other 
groups. The trade schools more generally than the other 
schools reported schedule of courses for a half day. The 
proportion for the trade group is about a half while that 
for the entire group of schools is about a fifth. The federally 
aided comprehensive schools also report this practice with 
high frequency. These data on the schedule of classes dis- 
close significant differences between the various groups of 
schools, although one might have expected larger differences 
between the schools with and without Federal aid in the use 
of the half-day assignments for the industrial courses. 

Limitation of enrollment in vocational courses. — The, distri- 
bution of workers in society constitutes one of the important 
functions of the school. Such distribution might be effected 
by providing pupils with knowledge of the opportunities so 
that they might choose lines of work in which there is a 
demand for their services. It might be more directly con- 
trolled by restricting the training opportunities to the approx- 
imate number that will be able to secure employment in the 
local community, proponents of the direct control claim 
that such a program prevents many pupils from wasting 
their time in securing training they will not be able to use 
because of lack of opportunities for employment. Those who 
oppose such control contend that many of the pupils will 
secure employment in communities other than that in which 
they live as pupils and that pupils should have the right to 
train for the occupation of their choice even though they 
will have severe competition. 

The policies followed in schools in respect to this issue are 
reported in Table 13. A third of the schools indicated no 
limitations of enrollment. This reply would indicate that 
the school has been able to provide training for all who 
desired to enroll in vocational courses and all who desired 
to enroll were admitted. The percentage reporting no limi- 
tations is smallest for the trade sclfcols. As many as 10 per 
cent of the schools reported that the enrollments were limited 
to the opportunities for placement in the community. Limi- 
tation of this type was practiced especially by the trade 
schools, with 46 per cent reporting such limitation. In the * 
great majority of schools there is no attempt to use direct 
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administrative control in the distribution of pupils to the 
occupations in the local community. P pus to the 

~~ “1 _JL 


Type of school 


Policy 


No limitation of enrollment 
Enrollment limited to op- 
portunities for placement 

in community 

Enrollment limited to fa- 
cilities for training 


tut inmiiuE 

Enrollnient limited to pu- 
pils qualified for training 


Comprehensive 

Aca- 
demic 1 
(90) 

Com- 

mer- 

cial 

08) 

Tech- 
nical » 
07) 

i 

Trade 

(87) 

With' 

FederaJ 

aid 

(293) 

With- 

out 

Federal 

aid 

(467) 

Total 

(780) 

2 

— 

S 

4 

5 

* 

• 

1 

7 

8 

33.8 

39.6 

37.4 

1 

26.6 1 

r 

02 5 

23.5 

18.4 

13.0 

3.6 

7.2 

3.3 

6.3 

5.9 

46.0 

33.8 

34.0 

34.6 

21. 1 

18.8 

. 29 .4 

55.2 

32 1 

C\t C/'h rvrsl 

12. 6 

a ( n 4 Las 

20, 1 

2. 2 

— 

26.0 

*1.8 

55 2 


All 

types 

(986) 


34.1 

mi 

34.(1 

21.5 


limitation. 

— — « nn«. LUC uj im 

"" b “ P *""' l ~ “““ >“•»'»"» « XlmU „*««,. 

Enrollment in vocational couraes is limit., u i . , 

facilities for training. More than haif „™ h e ‘ de 5. “ 
reported this type of restriction. The extent of Hd! h »°° 8 
ti°n can not be determined by the data a. h ^ ' 

probable that added facilities would be provided if the d* 

mand should exist over a period of years but until i r *r 

e^Zenr"' “ 

t h “" ° l ennUmenl 10 P u P a9 qualified to profit f rom 

hit* for the co D ::2;SZ: 0 a^ h :tleZ, C y^ ( : cot 

eet the standards of the courses in hannonytith the Tnd' 

^tZ tht 6 ° CCUpatio 1 ns f or which ‘toy ttre train' ug and ad- 
nut to the courses only those pupils who am likely* be able 

to meet the occupational requirements. 
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Association of vocational and nonvocational pupils . — Some 
pupils enroll in vocational courses as part of their general 
program of education without plans to enter the occupation 
for which the courses prepare. Also, in one sense, any course 
of the high school may be considered vocational. In certain 
fields, some schools have aifferentiated the work for those 
definitely preparing for the occupation and for those not 
planning to use the training vocationally, so that the two 
groups of pupils are enrolled in separate classes. ^See 
I'able 14.) About a third of the 985 schools have the two 
groups in separate classes and the other two-thirds combine 
the different types of pupils in the same classes in vocational 
subjects. The percentage of schools with the two groups of 
pupils enrolled in separate classes is considerably larger in 
the federally aided schools. 


Table 14. Percentages of schools of different types which use various 
plans of organization of classes for vocational and nonvocational pupils 



Type of school 



Comprehensive 





All 

Basis of organization 




Aca- 

demic 

(90) 

. 



With 

Federal 

aid 

With- 

out 

Federal 

aid 

Total 

(760) 

” Com- 
mercial 
(16) 

Tech- 

nical 

07) 

Trade 

(87) 

types 

(985) 


(203) 

(407) 







1 

I 

9 

4 

« 

• 

7 

8 

a 

• 

Vocational and non voca- 









tional nupils in separate 
classes in vocational sub- 




< 





jects v' 

50.0 

17.7 

30 3 

14.0 

11. 1 

28.6 

75.8 

31.9 

Vocational and nonvoca- 

tional pupils in same 
classes in vocational sub- 
jects 

49.4 

823 

09 7 

86.0 

88.9 

71.4 

212 

68. 1 

Vocational and nonvoca- 

tional pupils In separate 
classes fu nonvocational 
subjects 

239 

12 0 

20.0 

04 


36.4 

48.5 

21. 1 

Vocational and nonvoca- 

AA A 

tional pupils in same 
classes in nonvocational 









subjects 

43.8 

71.3 

50.0 

QQ A 

TJ fi 

515 

304 

50.8 

Practice varies with non- 

w. 1 

if. o 

vocational subjects 

13.7 

7.5 

10.5 

13 


9 1 

9. 1 

ao 

Practice varies with type of 



vocational training 

13.7 

22 

10 8 




0.1 

as 








Not*. -T he number* In parentbeeee Indicate the number of schools represented. 
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It is not entirely clear what meaning respondents from 
trade and commercial schools read into this particular ques- 
Uom Three-fourths of the trade schools and about a tenth 
of the commercial schools reported that they had vocational 
' ar 7. nonv °cational pupils m separate classes in vocational 
subjects. Since all the pupils in these schools are supposed 
to have the vocational objective, one would not expect to 
have the problem of relationship between vocational and 
non vocational pupUs appearing. Certain of the schools of 
the trade type have some pupils who do not measure up to 
the standards desired for the skilled trade work and they are 

sometimes put in separate shops with less difficult work 
assigned to them. . 

In addition to the division of pupils in the more strictly 
vocational subjects, pupils are also divided for the study of 
other subjects, such as mathematics, science, and social 
studies. Certain of the courses, especially mathematics 
and science, are applied to the problems of the occupation 
for which pupils are preparing, whereas, the content of the 
courses taken by other pupils is much less applied. The 
percentages of schools segregating pupils in nonvocational 
subjects vanes with groups of schools in much the same 
way as the variations noted for the vocational subjects 
The percentages are highest for the trade schools, technical 
schoo s, and the federally aided comprehensive and academic 
schools. In some schools, the practice of segregating the 
vocational and nonvocational subjects va% with the vo- 
cational field in which the pupil is workings^ also with the 
nature of the nonvocational subjects. That is, they may be 
divided in mathematics and science and combined in the 
same classes m the social studies. Or, pupils in industrial 
subjects may be segregated in science courses and the com- 

merci pupils placed in the same science courses as the 
college preparatory pupils. 

Mature of courses supported by Federal aid.-Throughout 
this discussion reference has been made to federally aided 
schools and schools not federally aided. Schools were in- 
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duded in the federally aided group if one or more courses 
were subsidized by Federal aid. The number of courses 
supported by Federal aid varies from school to school, vary- 
ing with the size and type of school. (See Table 15.) The 
median number of courses for trade schools is 4.7 while that 
for the comprehensive schools is 1.8. For each size group, 
the number of occupational fields supported by Federal aid* 
is approximately three times as large for the trade school as 
for the comprehensive school. Since the number of occupa- 
tional courses receiving Federal support varies so definitely 
with size of school, the fact that only a fraction of the pupils 
in a comprehensive school are in the vocational field and 
nearly all those attending trade schools are vocational pupils, 
this large difference in number for the various groups of 
schools is to be expected. Within the various groups of 
schools, there is laige variation. One of the comprehensive' 
high schools has as many as 12 lines of training; the propor- 
tion of schools with this number is much larger for the trade 
schools. 


Table 15 Percentages of schools with Federal aid which received aid 
for different numbers of course S 



\ 
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Table 16.-^um6m and percentages of schools receiving Federal aid 
for trade courses preparatory for different vocations 
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f lmxd . ma W ren,m period /or training in school.— 
In the administration of programs of vocational education 
arrangements are frequently made with orgamzedlaCm 
have somewhat uniform credit allowed for a year of study 
m school toward the attainment of full journeyman status 
The amount of credit allowed varies with communities ‘nd 
it may vary with trades in any one community. On the 
average, the number of years allowed for each year of voca! 
tional training m school is greater for the trade than foiUhe 
comprehensive school. (See T>ble 17.) The median fmhe 
trade group is L 19 and that for the comprehensive school is 
085. Twelve of the nineteen trade schools reported that 
one year of apprentice credit is allowed for each year in 
school Two of the trade schools reported as much^as two 

srh^l° f Cr ^V° r 6aCh year “ scho ° 1 * 0ne comprehensive 
school reported as much as three years of credit for each 

year m school, but it is probable that this amount of credit 
Xr f ° r the C ° mpleti0n of *** fuU offered by *e 

Table1 ^^^ 


~ c — 

Number of years 

Compre- 

hensive 

school 

with 

Federal 

aid 

Trade 
school 
with 
Federal 
i aid 

Total 

1 

t 

S 

4 

3.0 

1 



1 


vr 

4 

6 

4 


2 

1 

10 

0 

5 


12 

4 

1 

Total 

Median 

16 

19 

34 


ass 

L 19 

1.00 


Efforts to relate vocational training to opportunities and con- 
dUums oj work in the community.— The training of pupils for 
later vocational activities in the community requhj close 
articulation with the conditions of work in the local com- 
mumty if the training given is to be of most value to pupils. 
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A variety of procedures have been adopted by schools to 
insure such articulation. (See Table 18.) The efforts 
involve assistance to pupils in making adjustments when 
they are first employed and utilization of judgments of 
employers and employees in developing the program of 
training. Considerable variation is noted in the extent of 
use of these different procedures. 

Tasle 18 —Percentages of acfools 4aking various efforts to relate voca- 
tiond training to opportunities and conditions of work in the community 


Type of effort 


1. Provide organized place- 

ment service 

2. Provide follow -up of 

graduates after they 
enter occupations 

3. Provide follow-up of 

pupils who leave 
before graduation 

4. Make systematic study 

of suoceas of former 

Duplls 

6. Make systematic analy- 
sis of activities carried 
on by employees In 
positions for which 
trained 

6. Secure Judgment of em- 

ployers on adequacy of 
training of pupils for- 
med yam ployed 

7. Secure judgment of em- 

ployers on nature of 
, training need for posi- 
tions 

5. Secure Judgment of em- 

ployees on nature of 
training needed for 

occupations 

0 Have permanent advi- 
sory committees 

10. Provide cooperative 
part-time training 


Type of school 



Comprehensive 

Aca- 

demic 

(00) 

Com- 

mer- 

cial 

(16) 

Tech- 

nical 

(17) 

Trade 

(87) 

With 
Fed era 
aid 
(293) 

Wltb- 
i out 
1 Federal 
aid 
(487) 

AU 

(780) 

■ * 

t 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

42.3 

37.7 

30.6 

16.6 

87.5 

47.1 

666 

36,6 

280 

31.4 

12 2 

663 

363 

71.3 

21.8 

12 2 

16.9 

3.3 

31.3 

29.4 

42 6 

82 

4.9 

8.2 

4.4 

18 8 

69 

37.0 

3.8 

3.0 

3.3 

22 

63 


80 

46. 1 

33.4 

37.9 

13.3 

43.8 

363 

69.0 

30.9 

29.6 

33.6 

122 

43.8 

23.6 

69.0 

4 

19.1 

226 

11.1 

43.8 

69 

69.8 


0.0 

11.8 

6.7 

3L3 

11.8 

<&2 

18 4 

4. 1 

0% 

1.1 

12 6 


264 


All 

chools 

(986) 


33.6 

17.1 

0.0 

16 

38.1 
34.3 
'S&.O ' 
I0L6 
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Nori.-Tbe numbers In P«ranib em indicts the number of schools reprwntod. 

Systematic attempte are made to secure employment for 
pupils when they leave school in nearly half of the schools, 
lhe academic schools report such practice less frequently, 
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probably because a much smaller proportion of the pupils 
of these schools go directly from school to employment. 
Four-tenths of the comprehensive schools provide for place- 
ment. A much larger proportion of the commercial and 
trade schools indicated that they had systematic placement 
service. The specialized schools exist in larger communities 
where programs of guidance<^e more frequently available 
However, it might be expected that schools giving full 
attention to vocational training would be more concerned 
with placing pupils in vocations when they leave school. 
One can not help being impressed with the large proportion 
o schools failing to indicate that they provided an organized 
placement service. Nearly as large a proportion reported 
that they follow up their graduates after they enter an occu- 

P* tl0 ° j 8 reported tlie y tad organized placement service. 
The different groups of schools have about the same relation- 
ship toward each other in extent of follow-up as was true 
for the placement service except tfiat fewer commercial 
schools reported a follow-up service and a larger proportion 
of the trade schools indicated that they followed their 
graduates. The .percentages for the comprehensive schools 
tye distinctly lower than those for the commercial and trade 
.Schools, and about the same as for the technical schools. 
Fupils who leave school before graduating do not receive the 
same consideration as is accorded those who complete the 
program of training. The percentage of schools reporting a 
follow-up service is only half as laige for pupils who leave 
before graduation as the percentage reporting such service 
for their graduates. The trade, technical, and commercial 
schools more commonly follow the nongraduates into their 
occupations than do the comprehensive and academic schools. 

systematic studies of the success of former pupils and the 
activities of former pupils in the occupations which they enter 
were reported by a veiy small proportion of schools. Less 
than a tenth of the schools indicated they made a systematic 
study of the success of former pupils. The percentages were 
much higher for the trade schools (37.9) and the commercial 
schooj* (18.8). Only 6.7 per cent of the comprehensive 
schools reported stich a check-up on the vocational training 
cy provided. . Data concerning the success of former 
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pupils would be generally accepted aa the most significant 
data m deteraumng the appropriateness of a progmm of 
training. These data would indicate that few of thesf schools 
are sysiemavcally securing infonnarion on the 

such trS “ 3h0W “ ' ,y the 8UCCe9S ° f *■» have had 

An even smaller proportion of the schools reported having 
made a systematic analysis of the activities carried on bv 

tZ'T'V ' 1 P° 91ti0 "s »Wch they were trained in school 
Less than 4 per cent of the schools reported haring made such 

• Lr ySl8 *" d tb * 8 per cent for tr »<ie schools was the 
highest percentage for any group. The contents of the 

vanous vocational courses are determined by the teachem 
of "the courses on the basis of their own judgment, supple- 
mented m ye achoola by judgments*! employers. P 
Judgi«ti$s of ftnpfovers werembtWd in a considerable 
propoFtion of tb P achfflfc MoVtha*f «hjW of the school! 
reported having secured judgmenis df emp%ers on the ode 
quacy of the traufij^of ( onner p&ils* S percentage is 
Rs g as 69 for the trade schools and as low as 13.3 for the 
academic schools. The technical schools and the comprl 
hensive schools reported thk practice in about the same 

n^^K 119 ’ Judgmenta employers as Ml the training 
needed by persons entering their employ was secured by 

about the same proportion of schools as indicated above for 
judgments of adequacy of training of former pupils. The 

!oLd V f g ° f th ? Vari0Ufi groups is 8imilar to that 

r«p h u e P r ort of use of judgments - of 

Not only are judgments of training needed for occupations 
secured from employers, but the workere themselves dso are 
approached for a report of the activities they carry on and 

needed for carrying on such activ- 
ties. A fourth of the 985 schools canvassed reported using 
judgments of employees on nature of training needed Such 
judgments were .reported most frequently by the trade 

8c {jo° 9 / 59 - 8 pe J next in frequency by commercial 
schools (43.8 per ^%^nd third in frequency (22.6 per cent) 
by the comprehensiVeVhools. The academic schools reported 
this practice still less frequently. Of tha comprehensive 
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schools, the federally aided schools reported having used 
such data with greater frequency than those without Federal 
aid. 

In order that the cooperation of employers and employees 
might be sustained over a period of years, a considerable num- 
ber of.schools have permanent advisory committees. These 
committees, composed of employers, or employers and em- 
ployees, give judgments as to the adequacy of existing pro- 
grams of training, suggest desirable changes in the program 
of training, etc. About a sixth of the schools reported have 
such committees^-' The percentages are much higher for the 
trade schools (55.2) and for thp commercial schools (31.3). 
Permanent arrangements for cooperation of persons training 
and persons employing workers would appear to be desirable 
to further the articulation of the training program with the 
demands of employment. 

The trade and the commercial schools give evidence of 
greater effort to relate the vocational training^ 'given to the 
opportunities and conditions of work in the community. 
Of the two groups of vocational schools, the percentages are 
uniformly higher for the trade schools. The percentages for 
the technTe* schools are more nearly like those for the com- 
prehensive schools. Of the comprehensive schools, a larger 
proportion of the federally aidefl schools reported having used 
the various procedures for articulating the training with 
occupational demands. 

S. THE PROGRAMS OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF SCHOOLS 

Offerings in industrial subjects— Most secondary schools 
have shop courses of some type. Sgpie have a variety of 
types of shop work while others j^ave concentrated on a small 
number of shop activities. Some of the very large trade 
schools provide training in a great variety of types of work. 
All the subjects listed in Table 19 appear in- at least some of 
the comprehensive and trade schools, although the propor- 
tion of schools having each line of work is for the most part 
larger for the trade and technical schools trfan for the com- 
prehensive and academic schools. Certain lines of work dom- ' 
inate in the offerings of these schools. Those appearing most 
frequently are woodwork (bench), mechanical drafting, 
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machine shop electricity, automobile mechanics, printing 
and sheet metal Pattemmaking has a high frequency for the 

t^ft^ p 80 ? 6 subiects a PP«" <>“ly in certain 
vpes of schools. Power-machine operation and upholstering 

andT K y m J ° S “ d tech T al sc hools, and painting 
and plumbing and masonry appeared in significant propor- 
tions intkp trade schools only. 

Table 19.— Percentages of schools offering various industrial subjects 


8ubject 


Upholstery. 
Welding 



Architectural drawing.... 
Automobile mechanics 

Blacksmithlng 

Boatbuilding 
Bookbinding.. _ 

Building trades 

Cabinet making 

Carpentry 

Electricity.^ 

Forge 

Foundry 

Qeneral shop. 

Machine shop 

Manual training. . 

Masdnry 

Mechanical drafting 

Painting 

Patter making 

Plumbing 

Power machine 

Printing 

Radio 

8heetmetal 
Sboemaklng 


Woodwork (bench) . * 
Woodwork (mill) 


Norr-Th* numbers In pannibe** indlcat. tb. number of school* represented 


The smallness of the percentages of schools with the dif- 
ferent courses may be explained in several ways. Many of 
the schools offer training in only a few lines of work, making 
the choice of field of training on the basis of local opportunity 
/or employment and interests of pupils. Also, some lines of 
work appear under a number of titles. Woodwork (bench) 
and cabinetmaking might have been combined, since the 
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work is much the same. It is doubtless true also that some 
of the returns were not complete; that is, respondents failed 
to report all the subjects included in their programs. This 
error, insofar as it exists, would serve to reduce the per- 
centages. However, it would probably affect the percentages 
for the different types of schools to about the same amount 
and not disturb seriously the relationship among the different 
groups of schools. 


Table 20 . — Mean number of units of work offered in the various industrial 

subjects 


8ob)ecl 

Comprehensive schools 

Trade schools 

Technical schools 

Academic schools 

W 

Fewer than 
260 

| 

1 

a 

■o 

8 

1 

Total 

Fewer than 
260 

l 

600 and more 

Total 

1 

S 

S 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

• 

1» 

It 

Architectural drawing 

0. 1 

0.8 

1. 6 

1.7 


3.0 

23 

2 4 

2 7 


Automobile mechanics 

1.6 

1.8 

1.9 

19 

28 

22 

28 

27 

28 

1.5 

Blacksml thing. 

3. 0 


1.0 

20 







Boatbuilding 



20 

20 

20 

20 

1. 1 

1.4 



Bookbinding 


1. 1 

.8 

1.0 





4. 0 

20 

Building trades 



3.5 

3.5 

1.5 



1. 6 

20 

Cabinet making 

4.0 

4.0 

23 

27 

27 


3.0 

29 

2 8 


Carpentry. 

1.7 

1.3 

23 

20 

26 

2.3 

26 

25 

27 

1 1 

Electricity 

1.2 

1.5 

22 

20 

24 

25 

27 

2 6 

3.2 

9 

Forge , 

1.0 

1.0 

.6 

.7 

.5 


20 

1.3 

1. 5 


Foundry 



1.3 

1.3 

3.0 


20 

25 

1.0 


General shop 

2.7 

1.9 

1.6 

20 






2 5 

Machine shop 

^.0 

20 

22 

2 l 

28 

26 

28 

27 

26 

1.6 

Manual training 

2,0 


3.3 

.28 






6.0 

Masonry 

20 


25 

28 

20 

3.0 

3.2 

2 8 

- 

20 

Mechanical drafting 

1.7 

22 

27 

25 

26 

24 

27 

26 

3.7 

20 

Painting 



2. 1 

23 

26 

3.0 

3.0 

2 7 



Patternmaking 

3.0 

.5 

2 1 

20 

25 

27 

3.0 

28 

1.9 


Plumbing. : 

2 6 


2 5 

2 S' 

28 

2 5 

28 

2 7 



Printing 

24 

23 

23 

26 

29 

28 

29 

20 

IS 

20 

Radio 



1. 7 

1.7 


20 

20 

2 0 

1 0 

1 0 

Sheetmetal 

1.8 

1.6 

16 

1.6 

3.2 

28 

3.0 

3. 1 

1.2 

1.2 

Shoe making 

2 6 

20 

3.0 

2 4 

3.0 

20 

2 0 

2 3 



Welding. 


3.0 

1.3 

1.6 


20 

28 

2 6 

. 5 


Woodwork (bedfch) 

1.9 

2 1 

2 1 

3.0 

29 

26 

28 

27 

2 1 

20 

Woodwork (mlUK 

22 

20 

1.7 

1.8 

23 

25 

3.0 

26 

20 

1.2 


The amount of work offered in the different fields is 
another important consideration. The unit in Table 20 
refers to the number of years of work made available. In 
the comprehensive school, there is a general tendency for the 
larger schools to offer more years of work than is true for the 
schools of smaller enrollments. There is no such increase 
for trade schools; that is, the means of the number of years 


# 
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of work offered are equallyAarge for the schools of smaller 
and larger enrollments. Schools offering the different courses 
do not vary greatly in the number of years of work given 
There is a general tendency for the trade school to offer a 
larger number of years of work than the comprehensive 
schoo . The technical schools with the 4-year course fre- 

q nt nt u h L Ve m ° re years of work than the trade schools 
although the pupils in the trade schools spend more time in 

the shop during any school year. In genial, the academic 
schools offer fewer units of work. Thia4 in keeping with 
the general policy of this type of school not to stress special- 
ization in vocational lines of training. 

Vocational industrial education and industrial arts — TEe 
contrast between industrial-arts and vomional-industrial 
education has been an item of discussioSfor some years 
1 he former has been interpreted to refer to tbe form of train- 
ing which serves the needs of general education with some 
contribution (judgments differ as to amount) to vocational 
training, wlide tbe latter has been exclusively concerned with 
vocational preparation. One of the projects of the present 
investigation caUed for a detailed analysis of the content and 
methods of representative offerings of the two types to define 
e characteristics of each. The time and funds available 
did not prove adequate to make a complete study and the 
efforts put forth were not entirely successful. Inquiry con- 
cerning the nature *of the two types of courses, was made in 
conferences with teachers and administrators of the schools 

Staff L ° f the Survey concerned with this project. 

I he differences between the two types of Work have been 
discussed by Proffitt. 

The definite and clear-cut declaration that vocational-industrial 
education is for the specific purpose of providing efficient training 
employment in some definite occupation in the field of trades and 
industries has left to industrial arts education all training of an indu^ 

objectives It has also eliminated from the industrial arts’ work all 
training that is specifically for employment purposes. Regardless of 

TdSZ t T" di8tinCtl0n8 ma * * «nft»d in practice, the pri^p £ 
of differentiation remains true. Courses offered with assumed mi/ed 

objectives have resulted in inefficient programs that are neither go^d 
industrial arts nor good vocational industrial work. Training whteh 
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will give the best results for general education purposes — that is, for 
the purpose of exploration, for the development of general intelligence, 
and for the intelligent use of industrial products and services— is not 
effective preparation for employment in productive work in the trades 
and industries; neither is shop work given in accordance with a bona 
fide .vocational objective suitable for realizing general education ob- 
jectives in the industrial arts. The failure to organize industrial arts 
courses strictly in accordance with general-education objectives results 
in a large factor of waste, both' in time and money. Some progress 
was made during the past 2 years in organizing industrial arts courses 
for the purpose of realizing specific objectives. An example of this is 
the rather general attempt to organize the work in the junioHttgh 
school grades so as to meet the needs of general education for explora- 
tion in manipulative work in common construction material with 
commonly used tools. The tendency, therefore, is to require all boys 
at some time in their junior. high school course to take work in the 
industrial arts. * 1 

Proffitt dill not define the differences between the work 
done in the two types of courses that would cause one to 
be almost exclusively vocational and the other dftltural with 
little or no vocational significance. 

Several differences between industrial arts and the voca- 
tional courses may be noted. The statements do not cover 
all differences, but at least the more important are included . 
In the first place, a larger proportion of the time of the 
pupil is given to work in the shop. In addition, the study 
of mathematics, science, drawing, and other related subjects 
are directly shaped to serve the vocational objective. There 
is consequently less attention to the other objectives of 
education. The teachers of vocational courses are more 
frequently experienced workers in the trades in which they 
are teaching. A much larger proportion of the pupils en- 
rolled in the vocational courses have definite vocational 
ambitions in the field in which they are receiving training. 
There is also a difference in the intensity and thoroughness 
with which the different problems are treated. In the 
vocational courses, more time is usually spent on the different 
elements so that a higher degree of skill and understanding 
is secured by the pupil. v 

There is a belief on the part of some workers in seconda^' 
schools that the so-called industrial arts courses are without 

' Proffitt, Marts M. Industrial Education. Ch. IV o( Offloo o( Education Bulletin, 1931, 
No. 20, Biennial Survey of Education, 1928-UBO. pp. 18-10. 

I 
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significance for vocational preparation. There are others 
who believe that it is better for an individual to continue 
his shop work over a period of years with consideration given 
at the same time to other lines of training. It is true that 
many pupils who take the industrial arts courses later enter 
related occupations and are helped in their start in them. 
There is little doubt that if an individual enters an occu- 
pation for which he secures training, a year of the intensive 
training in vocational courses will equip him better than the 
smaller amount of work in the industrial arts courses. The 
appropriate place of the two types of training has not been 
clearly defined and accepted by workers in secondary schools. 
An adequate answer can be secured only by .the accumulation 
of much evidence concerning pupils who have had each type 
of training. 

Increase in enrollmeni in industrial subjects— The enroll- 
ment in industrial subjects has increased greatly during the 
past decade. Part of this increase may be explained by the 
increase in the total enrollment of secondary schools, but 
there has been increase in the proportion of pupils enrolled 
in these subjects. Jessen reported a comparison of the 
percentages of 609,893 pupils in nine States enrolled in 
various high-school subjects in 1922 and 1928. • The per- 
centage for printing increased from 0.22 to 1.14 and that 
for mechanical drawing increased from 3.12 to 8.39. The 
percentage of pupils enrolled in manual training remained 
constant, the percentage for 1922 being 12.67, and for 1928, 
12.68. 2 The enrollment in vocational courses during the 
period 1918-1932 has been reported by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education.* The enrollment, including both 
courses with and without Federal aid, increased from 117 934 
in 1918, to 537,738 in 1925, 633,153 in 1930, and decreased 
to 579,591 in 1932. Of the total of 579,591 reported for 
1932, *103,595 were in all-day schools, 316,937 were in part- 
time schools, and 159,059 were in evening schools. Most 
of the pupils here reported (560,150) were enrolled in federally 
aided schools . These figures do not include the pupils en- 


' Jessen, Ctrl A. Seoondary Education. Ch. VI of the Office of EducaU 
1®30, No. 1C, Biennial Survey of Education, 1WB-192& p. 150. 

1 Sixteenth Annual Repotirot the Federal Board for Vocational Education, l« 
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rolled in the different industrial arts courses. All the data 
indicate an increase in the proportion of pupils who enroll 
in industrial courses. 

Sample programs in the industrial arts .— The different types 
of industrial courses may be presented by reproducing illus- 
trative programs in schools of different types. In the 
Manual Arts High School in Los Angeles, industrial arts 
curriculums are provided in automobile and aviation indus- 
tries, building industry, electricity, mechanic arts, and print- 
ing. Vocational trade courses are offered in all shops listed 
in industrial courses and in other fields noted in the state- 
ment reproduced below. 


Industrial Arts Curriculum in Automobile and 
, Aviation Industries 

The courses^ in motors, ignition, sheet metal, acetylene welding, . 
wood shop, foundry, and machine shop are basic for both the automo-’ * 
bile and aviation industries. Students may specialize in any shop 
desired. ~ F 


Grade X 

1. English 

2. Applied mathematics or geometry 

3. Motor shop 

4. Foundry, forge, sheet metal, or wood shop 


Periods 

5 

5 

10 

10 


Grade XI 

1. American history.. 

2. Mechanical drawing (M5-6) 

3. Electric ignition (20 weeks), acetylene welding (20 weeks).. 

4. Sheet metal (20 weeks), advanced motor shop (20 weeks).. 

Grade XII 

1. English 

2. Laboratory science 

3. Civics (20 weeks), shop management (20 weeks) 

4. Machine shop (20 weeks), advanced motor shop (2^weeks) 


5 

10 

10 

10 


5 

7 

5 

10 


Industrial Arts Curriculum in Building Industry 


This course prepares for building trades, architectural drawing, and 
building-material salesman. 


Grade X 

1. English 

2. Applied mathematics 

3. Cabinet shop 

4. Architectural drawing 


Period* 

5 

5 

10 

10 
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Industrial Arts Curriculum in Building Industry— 

, ' Continued 

, Grade XI p _, . 

1. American history g 

2. Architectural drawing jq 

3 . Sheet metal (20 weeks), mill work (20 weeks) jq 

4 . Electricity (20 weeks), electricity and inside wiring (20 weeks). 10 

Grade XII 

1. English g 

2. Laboratory science... ~ 

3 . Civics (20 weeks), shop management (20 weeks) 5 

4 . Carpentry jq 

Industrial Arts Curriculum in Electricity 

This course prepares for care of motors, inside wiring, electric igni- 
tion, starting and lighting, battery work, armature winding, designing 
. and salesmanship. ’ 

Grade X ... 

1. English _ . P * lod g 

2. Applied mathematics or geometry g 

3 . Electricity ^ 

4 . Biology 7 , foreign language 5 , mechanical drawing or shop 

(forge or sheet metal) 1 _ jq 

Grade XI 

1. American history _ , 

2. Electricity jq 

3 . Physics 7 , machine or auto shop __ jq 

4 . Mechanical or architectural drawing 10, or advanced matins 

matics 5 , or foreign language ^ g 

Grade XII 

1. English... g 

2. Chemistry ^ j 

3 . Electric ignition or electric inside wiring iq 

4 . Civics (20 weeks), economics, salesmanship, or shop man- 

agement (20 weeks) g 

Industrial Arts Curriculum in Mechanic Arts 

This course prepares student to make rapid progress as apprentice 
machinist, designer, machinery salesman, or shop executive. 

Grade X PmH . 

1. English P#riod g 

2. Applied mathematics or geometry g 

3 . Mechanical drawing jq 

4 . Forge or foundry (20 weeks), pattern making (20 weeks) 10 
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Industrial Arts Curriculum in Mechanic Arts— Contd. 


Grade XI 

1. American history 

2. Electricity 10, or laboratory science 

3. Pattern making or foundry (20 weeks), machine shop or pat- 

tern making (20 weeks) . . ; 

4. Mechanical drawing 10, advanced mathematics, or foreign 

language 


Periods 


10 

5 


Grade XII 


1. English 

2. Laboratory science 8, or foreign language 

3. Machine shop, sheet metal or auto shop. 

4. Civics (20 weeks), economics (20 weeks). 



5 

5 

10 

10 


Industrial Arts Curriculum in Printing 

This course prepares the student to make rapid progress as apprentice 
in the printing trades and for journalism. It gives skill in typesetting, 
make-up, presswork, linotyping, and preparation of copy. 


Grade X 

1. English 

2. World history or foreign language... 

3. Presswork and printing 

4. Biology 7 or geometry 


Periods 

5 

5 

10 

5 


Grade XI 

1. English journalism 5 

2. American history 5 

3. Printing jq 

4. Foreign language 5, photography 5, laboratory science 7, 

bookbinding 10, shop management 6, or printing • 10 

Grade XII 

1. Printing 10 

2. Laboratory science 7 

3. Civics (20 weeks), sociology, economics, or contemporary 

history (20 weeks). 5 

4. Foreign language 5, printing 10, bookbinding 10, or English. 5 


Vocational Trade Courses 

These courses have a double major in trade chosen, a single major 
of English, two mjnors of related work. Vocational work is offered 
in all Shops, Agriculture, Home economics, Art, Mechanical drawing, 
and Architectural drawing. These courses furnish vocational training 
along the line chosen. See special sheet for detailed description of 
courses. 
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Vocational Trade Courses— Continued 

Grade X p<iH .. 

1. English Per,0< * 

2-3. Trade 20 

4. Related work r 

0—10 


1-2. Trade 

3. Related work. 


Grade XI 


20 
5-10 


6 

7 

10 


4. American history g 

Grade XII . 

1. English 

2. Laboratory science 

3. Trade.. 

4. Civics (20 weeks), economics (20 weeks). *5 

6. Music appreciation (extra) (20 weeks); 2, art appreciation 

(extra) (20 weeks) 2 

The program in industrial arts has been well developed in 
the Township High School at Joliet, 111. Two curriculums 
are provided ; one is a 4-year and the other a 2-year curriculum. 

Curriculum A (4-Y«:ar) 

By the addition of another year of academic work this curriculum 
may be used for entrance to college . 

First year 

I. Specialized shop practice 3 hours per day, chosen from the following 
types of shop work. (1 unit.) f 

(1) Auto mechanics. 

(2) Architectural drafting. 

(3) Cabinetmaking. 

(4) Electrical shop. 

(5) House carpentry. 

(6) Machine shop. 

(7) Mechanical drafting. 

(8) Plumbing. 

(9) Printing. 

II. Related academic and technical work. Mechanical drawing. 
Science. 

III. Nonrelated work. Civics. AI Art, music, gymnasium. 

Second year 

I. Specialized shop practice, 3 hours per day, continued as selected 
in first year. (2 unite.) 

II. Related academic and technical work. Algebra. 

III. Nonrelated work. English. Gymnasium. BII Art. 
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Third year 

I. Specialized shop practioe, 3 hours per day, continued as selected in 
first year. (1 unit.) 

II. Related academic and technical work. Geometry. * Mechanical 
drawing (art for printing students). Science. 

III. Gymnasium. 

As 

Fourth year 

I. Specialized shop practice, 3 hours per day, continued as selected 

in first year. (1 unit.) ’ 

II. Related academic and technical work. Science. 

III. Nonrelated work. English. History and social economics. 
Gymnasium. 

j. Curriculum B 


Very little of the work done in this curriculum may be used for 
college entrance. 


First year 


I. Specialized shop practice, 3 hours per day, chosen from the follow- 

ing types of shop work. (2 units.) 

(1) Auto mechanics, , 

(2) Cabinetmaking. 

(3) Electrical shop. * 

(4) House carpentry. a 

(5) Machine shop. 

(6) Plumbing. 

(7) Printing. 

II. General shop, 1)4 hours per day. 

III. Related academic and technical work, 1 hour per day. 

(a) First semester — English. 

(b) Second semester — Mechanical drawing. 

IV. Nonrelated work. Science. AI Art, music, gymnasium. 

s 

Second year 

I. Specialized shop practice, 3 hours per day, continuing work chosen 
previous year. (2 units.) 

II. Shop theory and practice, 1 hour per day. 

III. Related academic and technical work, 1 hour per day. 

(a) First semester — Mathematics. 

(b) Second semester — Science. 

IV. Nonrelated work. BII Art, gy mnasium 

The program of the Cass Technical School in Detroit, 
Mich., is one of the best known in the country. The curric- 
ulums included in the mechanic arts group will be reproduced 
, to illustrate a plan of technical training. The six curriculums 
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■Deluded are mechanical and mechanical drafting, electrical 

' nZ UT \T na f U r- “ d buildin8 “ d 

Ea ? ° f these curriculums includes English 
mathematics, history, science, and drafting, together “th 

remnM ,eCto >i- Und ^ mental *° ettch separate, curriculum. A 
complete outline of each curriculum follows. 

Mechanical and Mechanical-Drafting Curriculum 

toltudpn^Th^ 1 ™ ec u hanical - draf ting curriculum is recommended 
to students who wish to become draftsmen, machinists, toolmakers 
patternmakers, molders, or salesmen of machinery supplies or whn 
wish to enter a college of mechanical or general engineering. 

The work in the mechanical curriculum includes training in a w ; rl „ 
range of shop work, including both wood and metal * 

The mechanical curriculum offers the most nenpr^i , 

industrial lines and is, for this reason, to be preferred over some oUhf 
more specialized curriculums. Students who are sure that they want to 
prepare for some branch of mechanical work and are not wholly decided ’ 

the — —^23 

5“: r ^ Su "“ d “s PW 0.18 curriculum 
^nc udes all the fundamental subjects, such as mathematics English 

history mechanical drafting, applied design, physics chemist™ 

elementary metallurgy, and the general properties of metals and meted 

There are always opportunities for employment in the vocational 
unite represented in the mechanical curriculum. Graduates from thi« 
curriculum can sW positions as advanced appScT^y « - 
of the vocational finite indicated and are always in line for promotion 

*il PO ! l l0n ! 1 M foremen ’ 8u Perintendents, salesmen, and designers suc- 
^ depending upon the ability and determination of TlT^deto 
Those who have completed the full six courses in drafting may tod 
employment as advanced apprentices in mechanical drafting ZL or 
may enter a college of mechanical engineering. The meclmnicTd^ftl - 

m th,nk t ^ ° r ihe — »■- '"“p. •>£ ttxzi 

dry, and the mechanic must be able to interpret drawings 
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Tenth Grade 

' 


First semester 




* Credits 

Hoars 

English (3), grammar and composition 


5 

Mathematics (3), algebra* 


5 

Foundry (1) 


in 

Mechanical* drafting (3), fundamentals 

5 

10 

Health education (3). 


5 


22 K 

35 

Second semester 



English (4), American literature 


5 

Mathematics (4), geometry 


5 

Chemistry (1) 


v7 

Mechanical drafting (4), Bheet metal 

2% 

5 

Metal pattern making and welding (10 weeks each) 

5 

10 


22% 32 


Eleventh Grade 
First semester 

English (5) composition 5 5 

Mathematics (5), geometry 5 5 

Chemistry (2) 5 7 

Machine shop (1) * * 5 jq 

Mechanical drafting (5), details 2% 5 


22 % 32 


Second semester 

English literature (6) 5 * 5 

Mathematics (6), trigonometry 5 5 

Applied design (1) 2 % 5 

Machine shop (2) 5 jq 

Physics (1) 5 . 7 


22 % 32 

Twelfth Grade 

* # 

First semester 

History (7), American 5 5 

Machine shop (3) 5 jq 

Mechanical drafting (0), Advanced details 5 10 

Physics (2). t 5 7 


20 32 

• To enter mechanical drafting (3), the student must have completed 1 year of Intermediate 
school general drafting, or must have had 1 semester of mechanical drafting In high school In 
a® 00U,M requiring at least five 4fl-mlnute class periods per week. Those who have not met the 
above requirements must take 1 semester of general drafting at Cass Technical ni gh School 
befort taking mechanical drafting (3). 
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1 Twelfth Grade — C ontinued ^ 

« 

Second semester r^it. o 

English (B), Composition 5*“ Hou ™ 

History (8), American , 5 

Metallurgy (1) *1 * 

Elective* ? ® 10 

— s --- 5 5 or 10 

_ 20 25 or 30 

ihLECTRICAL CURRICULUM 

The electrical curriculum is designed to give the student a fairly 
broad working knowledge of light and power installation, maintenance 7 
generator and motor construction, and operation. After completing 

is curriculum the student should have acquired a large stock of in- 
formation concerning the various types and makes of electrica^mbli- 
ances, fittings tools, etc. He should be thoroughly familiar withtrade 
catalogs and should have an understanding of the elements of estimating 
and contracting. * 

This curriculum not onJy leads to advanced apprenticeship in the 
electrical trades, but with additional experience the basic training given 
«n he school will enable the student to engage later in the sales or 
administrative end of electrical industry. Graduates from this cur- 
riculum are pnvileged to enter the recognized engineering colleges with- 
out examination, and are therefore well prepared for an electrical engi- 
neering curriculum. 

The usual basic subjects, English, mathematics, drawing, science, 
etc., are required of each student. ’ 

Tenth Grade 
First semester 

l , 4 Credit* Hours 

H-nglish (3), grammar and composition e 

Mathematics (3), algebra 1 ^ 

Electrical construction (1), house wiring.., 5 10 

Mechanic^ drafting (3), fundamentals fl m 

Health education (3) ow c 

- • 

• .z. ' 22 ^ 35 

^ t Second semester 

English (4), American literature 5 c 

^^^Ji^atics (4), geometry * r 

^ .Chemistry (1)..;.... 5 J' 

* 1 Electrical construction (2) .house wiring 5 jq 

1 Mechanical drafting (4), sheet metal 2H 6 


• \ 22H 32 

^ (7> * «• MatbAm»U« (7) is r^ulml for 
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Eleventh Grade 
First semester 


Credit* Hours 


Second semester 


Electrical construction (4), A. 


Twelfth Grade 
First semester 


Electrical construction (5), A. 


Second semester 

Electrical construction (6), armature winding shop. 
Electrical construction (7), armature winding the^r; 

History (8), American 

Technical electricity (advanced electrical measureme 

Automotive Curriculum 



5 


5 


* 5 


7 

.. 5 

10 

22 J4 

32 


5 


5 

.. 6 

10 


7 

20 

27 


5 

.. 5 

10 


5 


7 


5 

25 

32 

.. 6 

10 

.. 5 

5 

^ 6 

5 

_ 5 

10 


20 


30 


As mentioned in the preface, the automotive mechanic or engineer Ts 
dealing with a very complicated machine and one which involves prac- 
tically every electrical and mechanical principle. While it is possible 
to get a working knowledge of certain units of automotive maintenance 
and repairs through unit courses, the person who wishes to become a real 
automobile mechanic should beoome thoroughly 'grounded in the 
fundamental principles of mechanics and science, and have an intimate 
knowledge of the different units of the automobile. 

By referring to the curriculum, it will be seen that each year’s work 
practically completes a unit in the automobile industry. If it becomes 

* Mathematics (7) is required of those who contemplate college entrance; otherwise radio 
may be substituted for mathematics (7). 
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necessary for a boy to drop out of school at the end of any year, he 
should have obtained training in the fundamentals of certain units of 
to mobile that should lead to profitable employment. 

Such courses as mathematics, chemistry, physics, and drawing are 
required of every student, as these courses give a background fora thor- 
oughly technical understanding of the automobile. 

The automotive curriculum prepares the student for entrance to 
college^of automotive engineering. 

Tenth Grade 


First semester 


English ( 3 ), grammar and composition 

Credits 

- 5 

Hoon 

5 

Mathematics ( 3 ), algebra . 


5 

Auto mechanics (1), machine fitting 

5 

10 

Mechanical drafting ( 3 ), fundamentals- 

5 

10 

Health education (3) 

- 2H 

5 

Second semester 

22K 

35 

English ( 4 ), American literature . 

5 

5 

Mathematics f41 T geompt.rv 

5 

5 

Auto mechanics (2), engines and chassis 

- 5 

10 

Chemistrv (1) 


7 

Mechanical drafting ( 4 ), sheet metal 

2 H 

5 


22* 

32 


Eleventh Grade 
First semester 

English ( 5 ), composition 5 5 

Mathematics ( 5 ), geometry.. 5 5 

Auto mechanics ( 3 ), electrical * 5 jq 

Chemistry ( 2 ) 5 7 

Mechanical drafting ( 5 ), details 2# 5 


22 H 32 

Second semester 

English literature (6) 5 5 

Mathematics (6), trigonometry 5 5 

Applied design (1) ; 2 H 5 

Auto mechanics ( 4 ) , welding and strength of materials 5 10 

Physics (1) 5 7 


22H 32 
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Twelfth Grade 


First semester Credits Hours 

English (8), composition 5 5 

Auto mechanics (5), garage practice 5 10 

History (7), American 5 5 

Physics (2) 5 7 


* 20 27 

Second semester 

Auto Mechanics (6), engine testing 5 10 

History (8), American. 5 5 

Metallurgy (1) . 5 10 

Elective* 5 5 


20 30 

Aeronautical Curriculum 

The aeronautical curriculum, as outlined in the succeeding pages, is 
the outgrowth of an exhaustive survey of the field of aeronautics and 
many conferences with experts both in flying and the building of 
airplanes. 

The graduates of this curriculum will find employment as advanced 
apprentices in airplane construction and airplane maintenance, and will 
be ready to enroll in a school for pilots. 

Those who have completed the entire curriculum wjll be qualified to 
enter a college of aeronautical engineering. 


Tenth Grade * 

First semester 

Credits Hours 

English (3), grammar and composition 5 5 

Mathematics (3), algebra.- 5 5 

Aeromechanics (1), airplane and engine fitting 5 10 

Mechanical drafting (3), fundamentals 5 5 

Health education (3). 2 H 5 


22 H 30 

Second semester * 

English (4), American literature 5 5 

Mathematics (4) , geometry - 5 5 

Aeromechanics (2), engines and aerodynamics.-. 5 10 

Chemistry (1) - 5 7 

Mechanical drafting (4), sheet metal. 2H 5 


• 22 Yi 32 

* Mechanical drafting (ft), (advanced details), or machine shop (3). Mathematics (7) is 
required tor college entrance. , 
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Eleventh Grade /. 

First semestg Cre d.t* Hoar* 

English (5) , composition 5 t 5 

Mathematics (5), geometry. ^ 5 5 

Aeromechanics (3), starting, lighting, and ignition 5 10 

Chemistry (2) _ 5 7 

Mechanical drafting (5), details 2H 5 


Second semester 

English literature (6) 

Mathematics (6), trigonometry 

Aeromechanics (4) , welding and strength of metals 

Applied design (1) 

Physics (1). . 


22K 

5 

5 

5 

5 


32 

5 

5 

10 

5 

7 


/ 


Twelfth Grade 
First semester 

English (8), composition.. 

Aeromechanics (5), airplane construction 

History (7), American 
Physics (2) 

Second semester 



Aeromechanics (6), engine testing. 

History (8), American 

Metallurgy (1) » 

Elective*. j(^. 


22H 


5 

6 

5 

6 


20 


5 

5 

5 

6 


32 


5 

10 

5 

7 

27 


10 

5 

10 

5 


20 30 

Architectural and Building Curriculum 


Cass Technical High School is in a position to offer students either 
an architectural drafting or building curriculum. The subjects are the 
same for either course, with the exception that during the last semester 
a student may elect such subjects as will pertain more especially to his 
particular needs. 

The curriculum outlined not onljg provides for the required college 
entrance credits, but gives the student who can not continue his educa- 
tion in college a practical foundation for architectural drafting or the 
building occupations. The successful builder or architect must have a 
practical knowledge not only of building construction and drafting, 


• Electives: Mechanical drafting (8) or advanced details, or machine shop (3). or Navigation 
and weather. Mathematics (7) la required for college entrance. 
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out also of design, heating, sanitation, the building code, the laws per- 
taining to building, materials, etc. 

The architectural and building curriculum outlined is not intended to 
train a student to be a carpenter, architect, plumber, mason, etc., but 
is rather for the purpose of giving a general knowledge of those thfegs 
fundamentally necessary for an architect, building contractor, superin- 
tendent of construction, or tradesman, and to provide for apprentice- 
ship in any of the divisions of the building industry. 

Any student expecting to enter college must take physics (2) as one of 
the electives in the last semester. If he does not expect to attend col- 
lege and expects to enter an architect’s office, it is suggested that he 
take architectural drafting (6) as his elective. If he does not expect to 
enter the field of architecture, but rather that of building, he should take 
advanced carpentry. History of art is more useful to the student of 
architecture than to the one who is going into building construction. 

Tenth Grade 
First semester 

Credits Boon 


English (3), grammar and composition 6 5 

Mathematics (3) , algebra 5 5 

Architectural drafting (1), fundamentals 6 10 

Building (1), elementary carpentry 5 10 

Health education (3) 2% 5 


* 22H 35 

Second semester 

English (4), AmeHcan literature 5 5 

Mathematics (4), geometry 6 6 

Architectural drafting (2), perspective . 2% 5 

Building (2), advanced carpentry 5 10 

Chemistry (1) 6 7 


22)4 32 

Eleventh Grade 
First semester 


English (6), composition 5 6 

Mathematics (6), geometry 5 6 

Architectural drafting (3), sheet metal . 2H 5 

Building (3), materials 5 6 

Chemistry (2) 6 7 


22)4 27 
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Eleventh Grade — Continued 
t Second semester 


„ , ... . Credits Hours 

English literature (6) 5 5 

Mathematics (6), trigonometry 5 5 

Architectural drafting (4), details of construction 5 10 

Building (4), electrical 5 5 

Building (5), beating and ventilation^ 5 5 


25 30 

Twelfth Grade 


First semester 

English (8), composition 5 g- 

Architectural drafting (5), pland and elevations 5 10 

Building (6), law code 5 5 

History (7), American 5 5 

Physics (1) 5 7 


25 32 

Second semester 

Architectural drafting (6), advanced perspective 2V6 6 

History (8), American 5 5 

• Physics (2) _ 5 7 

Elective* 5 5 


17>4 22 

The General Curriculum 


The general (occupational) curriculum is intended for those students 
who have a desire to prepare Jhemselves for jobs in industry, but whose 
abilities and achievements indicate that they, are not likely to fit in 
standard technical mathematics, science, and English. 

This curriculum' permits a selection of vocational subjects. A 
student who shows superior achievement in tlie general curriculum 
may transfer to a standard curriculum. 


Tenth Grade 


First semester 

English (3 g.) 

Mathematics (3 g.) 

Science (3 g.) , 

Health education (3 g.) 

Assigned subjectf 


Credits Hours 

6 6 

5 5 

5 7 

2 % 5 

5 10 


' 22 % 32 

•Electives: Students must elect 1 of the following subjects: Building (7), (roofing), arcbl* 
tectum] drafting (7), rendering, history of art (1), estimating and specifications. (Rendering^ 
and history of art are given in the art department.) 
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Xbnth Grade — Continued 


Second semester Credits Hours 

English (4 g.) 5 6 

Mathematics (4g.) '5 5 

Health education (4 g.) 5 

Assigned subject t - 5 5 

Assigned subjectf 5 10 


22 H 30 

Eleventh Grade 


First semester 

English (5g.)- 6 5 

Mathematics (5g.) 5 5 

Science (4 g.) 5 7 

Assigned subjectf 5 5 

Assigned subjectf 5 10 

/ 25 32 

Second semester 

English (6g.)- ® ® 

Science (5g.)- ' 5 10 

Social science (6 g.) 5 5 

Assigned subjectf 5 5 

Assigned subjectf 5 10 


25 35 

Twelfth Grade 


First semester 

English (7g.)-- 5 5 

Science (6 g.) 5 10 

Social science (7g.) 5 5 

Assigned subjectf 5 5 

Assigned subjectf 5 10 


Second semester 

\ 

Social science (8g.) 5 5 

Assigned subjectf 5 .5 or 10 

Assigned subjectf - * 5 10 


f 15 20 or 25 

(Two out of three required — Mathematics, science, 
vocational specialty.) 

fAn assigned subject to a subject that comes within the ability of the student and at tbe 
same time provides a well-balanced program. 

Tbe assigned subject will, in general, be taken from tbe following groups: Pattern making, 
foundry, machine shop, electrical construction, auto shop, building, mechanical and free- 
~ [drawing, art, music, printing, science, home economic*. 


hknd dra 
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The offerings of the Buffalo (N.Y.) Technical High 
School will be of interest. Seven curricula are offered 
including building design and construction, electricity, in- 
dustrial chemistry, machine design, commercial design 
general, and engineering college preparatory. The first 
year of work is common to all courses and includes English, 
civics (half year), applied mathematics I, elementary science' 
shop— manual arts, mechanical drawing I, elementary rep- 
resentation, and physical training. The courses taken in 
each curriculum during the second, third, and fourth years 
are listed below. 

Building Design and Construction 


Oounta 
4 

10 

5 


Second year 


English II 

Applied mathematics II 

Architectural and structural drafting I. 

Carpentry 

Physic^pducation . 


40-minute 
periods a 
week 

.... 5 




5 

10 

10 

4 


'Third year 


5 

10 


English III 

f Physics (recitation) ° 

\ Physics (laboratory) 

Architectural and structural drafting II 10 

6* Plumbing and sheet metal (1 term) 

3 Vi Electrical construction (1 term) 

Physical education 


10 

10 

4 


4 

5 
16 


Fourth year 

English IV ^ 

American history g 

Architectural drafting III or structural design III jg 

Physical education 4 

English IV or other electives 
required. 

Electricity 


recommended but not 


4 

6 


3H 

6 


English 

Applied mathematics II 

Physics (recitation) 

Physics (laboratory) 

Electrical construction I 

Machine drafting 

Physical education 


Second year 


6 

6 

6 

4 

8 

6 

4 
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Electricity — Continued 

Third year 

Counts 

4 English 

2S 1 

and [Intermediate algebra and trigonometry (optional) 

2 H J 

(Electricity I 

(Electricity I (test) 

10 Electrical design I - 

3 Electrical construction II. 

Physical education 


Fourth year 

4 English (optional) 

5 American history - — 

( Electricity II - f- - - - 

(Electricity II (test) 

10 Electrical design II >. ---- 

2 Electrical construction III 

Physical education 

Industrial Chemistry 


Second year 

4 English 

6 Applied mathematics II 

9 Industrial chemistry I 

Physical education 


4 

5 
8 


English 

Physics (recitation) 

Physics (laboratory) . . . 
Industrial chemistry II 
Physical education 


Third year 


t * Fourth year 

4 English (optional) 

5 American history - 

5 Industrial chemistry (conference) .. 
9 Industrial chemistry III 

Physical education 


40-minute 
periods a 

week 

... 5 

... 5 

... 5 

... 4 

... 10 
... 6 
... 4 


4 

5 
5 
4 

10 

4 

4 


5 

5 

20 

4 


5 

5 

4 

16 

4 


4 

6 

6 

18 

4 
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MaCHI?TB«^De8IGN 


„ Second year 

Count* 

4 English II * 

6 Applied mathematics II 

5 Foundry or pattern making 

6 Machine drafting II 

Physical education. _ 


Third year 

4 English III 

6 | Physics (recitation) 

( Physics (laboratory) 

6 Machine or forge shop 

y 0 Machine design I 

Physical education 


40-ml nut« 
periods t 
week 

... 5 

... 5 

... 10 
... 6 
... 4 


5 

5 

4 

10 

10 

4 


Fourth year 

4 English IV (optional) 

5 American history 

5 Strength of materials 

16 Machine design II 

Physical education 

English IV and other electives recommended but not 
required. 

Commercial Design 


Second year 

4 English II 

5 Mathematics II-B (elementary algebra) 

4 Commercial design I 

2 Advanced representation 

2 Pencil sketching 

Elective 

Physical education 

k 

Third year 

4 English III 

6 Science 

4 Commercial design II 

4 Advanced design 

Elective 

Physical education 


5 

6 
4 
4 
4 

4 

5 

6 

4 

4 

6 

4 


Fourth year 

5 American history 

4 Art history 

4 Sketch class 

4 Nature study 
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Commercial Design — C ontinued 

40-mlnute 

Count * Fourth year — Continued 

4 Studio* 1 - - 4 

Elective 

Physical education 4 

Electives 

4 Commercial design III 4 

2 Advanced pencil sketching 2 

4 Advanced nature study — I’rry - — 4 

4 Interior decoration 1 1 4 

4 Home planning - 4 

2 Color theory.. - 2 

4 Costume design I.. % * 4 

4 Costume design II 4 

4 English IV 4 

5 Physics - T. — * - 5 

5 Modern language - 5 

„ General* 

• Secondly ear ^ 

4 English II 5 

5 Applied mathematics II fi\ 

6 Advanced shop I > HX* 

4 Mechanical or freehand drawing - 4 

Physical training - 4 

Elective. - - - 

Third year ( 

4 English III 5 

5 Science II (physics) - — 9 

5 American history - 5 

5 Advanced shop II 10 

Physical training^ - 4 

Elective — - - 

Fourth year 

The general course requires for graduation all the subjects listed in 
the first, second, and third years with electives to earn 12 counts from 
the following: / 

40-minute 

periods 

Counts ► a week 

4 English IV 4 

4 Business English 5 

2 English grammar 

Economics (Half year) 5 

AgjPJ Foreign language — two years - 5 

* Studio— Actual contact o t commercial design course with business world, outside of regular 
class periods, 
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General — C ontinued 

40-minut* 

Counts Fourth year — Continued periods a 

5 Chemistry 

5 Plane geometry 

2 Yi Intermediate algebra (half year) 

2H Solid geometry (half year) 4 _ ‘ 

2 Yi Advanced algebra (half year) 

5 Advanced shop III jq 

4 Elementary design and representation 4 

4 Mechanical drawing. 1 * 4 

2 Elementary theory of music *_ g 

6 Surveying : ^ g 

4 Topographical drawing \ 4 

(If a foreign language is taken in this course, it should be started in 

the second year and carried through the third year, postponing Ameri- 
can history until the fourth year, but the American history must he 
taken.) 

Regents' counts in the foreign languages are credited only after the 
second year examination. Regents’ counts in these 2-year courses in 
the applied mathematics are credited as follows: After’ the third term 
examination, 5 counts in elementary algebra; after the fourth term ex- 
amination, 5 counts in applied mathematics. 

Engineering College Preparatory 

40-minuU 

Counts Second year period* 

4 English II * * g 

5 Mathematics II g 

6 Foreign language I g 

4 Mechanical or freehand drawing 4 

5 Advanced shop I. 10 

Physical education 4 

* Third year 

4 English III g 

6 Plane Geometry [ * g 

6 | Physics V g 

1 Physics (laboratory) 4 

Physical education ^ 

4 • » 
Fourth year - 

4 English IV 4 

2)4 Intermediate algebra g 

6 Foreign language III ^ g* 

5 American history g 

Physical education "" 4 

2H Solid geometry (elective if 8tate college entrance diploma is 
•earned), 
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Engineering College Preparatory— Continued 


Count* 


Electives 


40-minute 

periods 

a week 


5 Advanced shop < 10 

2H Advanced algebra 5 

4 Mechanical or freehahd drawing.. 4 

2*4 Trigonometry 5 

5 Chemistry 9 

2 % Economic 8 5 


^ If regents’ examination&.are passed in English four yeare, foreign 
language thii?P^ear, intermediate algebra, plane geometry, and either 
physics or history with marks averaging 75 per cent for all the above, 
the State will give a college entrance diploma, which carries with it 
also the opportunity for a State scholarship or $100 a year for four years. 


The Boys Technical High School in Milwaukee, Wis. f 
offers both technical and trade courses. Limitations of 
'space do not allow reproduction of all the curriculums offered 
in the technical field. « 'Only the technical artisans’ curriculum 
will be given. This same pattern is followed for the different 
specialized shop employments, including machinists, pattern- 
makers, electricians, plumbers, auto mechanics, and wood- 
workers. The description of the trade school courses will 
also be reproduced. 

* 


Technical Artisans’ Curriculum 
a 


V Tenth grade 

Required: * 

English 

Mathematics 

Specialized drawing 

Specialized shop...^ 

40 


Periods per 
week 

6 

5 

4 

8 


Credits per 
semester 


1 

1 

,.4 

.8 


Elective 

Modern language 

Music 

Science 

8ocial science. ". 

Principles of design or freehand drawing... 

Specialised shop 1 

Physical education 


22 
5 to 7 
6 

2 or 6 
5 
5 

2 to 5 
2 


\ 


Z.2 

a 8 to 1 . 4 
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1 Ichnical Artisans’ Curriculum — Continued 

/ Eleventh grade 

. 



Specialised drawing 

Specialized shop.. 


Elective |q 

Mathematics 

Modern language 

Music — - ! 2 or 6 

Science 

Social science 

Principles of design or freehand drawing... 

Specialized shop 

Physical education 


Required: 

Specialized drawing. 
Specialized shop 


Twelfth grade 


Elective 14 to 17 

Bookkeeping.. 

English 

Mathematics 

Modern language 

Muflic 2 or 6 

• Science 

Social science 

Advanced drawing or design 

Specialized shop . 

Physical education 


Periods per 
week 

Credits per 
semester 

1 


. 4 


.8 

17 

2-2 


2 to '2. 4 









6 


- 2 to 6 

, 

2 


1 

>> 

27 to 29 

1 — 

4. 2 to 4. 6 

4 

. 4 

O 

.8 

12 

1.2 

. 14 to 17 

2. 4 toa 0 

6 


6 


6 


6 


2 or 6 


5 


5 


6 


2 


1 



x. 26 to 29 a 6 to 4. 2 

Trade School Courses 
Types of Shop Work 

At present the following types of shop work are offered: Automotive 
mechanics, carpentry and cabinet making, electrical, tool -making, 
pattern making, plumbing, and printing. v 

Pupils may specialize in any of the shops and learn a skilled trade. 
Architectural and mechanical drafting and commercial art are also 
offered as trade subjects. f 
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Instructors in all trade departments are practical men who have 
had many years of successful trade and teaching experience. 

A brief outline of the courses offered in these trade departments is 
given below. \ 

Architectural directing 

Graduates of the eighth gfade or its equivalent may be admitted to 
this department. The pupil learns the correct use of the instruments 
and the fundamental principles of drafting. At first, stress is placed 
on accuracy and neatness; the time element receives emphasis later in 
the course after correct habits have been acquired. -Much attention is 
paid to freehand drawing, beauty of design, and symmetry, 'the 
pupil progresses from a study of successful types in the different styles 
of architecture to original designs based upon the fundamentals he has 
learned. Proper attention is likewise given to floor plans, elevations, 
detail drawings of units of construction and decorative elements, N^nd 
the drawing up of specifications. 

Short courses in the woodworking, plumbing, electrical, and art 
departments acquaint the pupil at first hand with these important 
features of the course. 

The speci^crttTed couches for "this trade include: English, arithmetic, 
algebra, trigonometry and re^ertthms, chemistry, physics, slide rule, 
and strength of materials. \ 


Automotive mechanics 

The course is intended to prepare skilled workm^h capable of meet- 
ing almost any emergency that may arise in this trade; it includes the 
principles, designs, and the practice of automobile construction, care, 
repair, hnd driving. ^ 

The shop occupies the basement and the first floor of the east center 
wing, and has room sufficient for a complete equipment of tools and 
machinery, for the convenient placing of a Variety of motors and 
chassis for studjw repair, adjustment, and experimentation, as well as 
for effectively teaching the various phases of automStive work. 

The other shop facilities of the school are also used by the pupils 
in automotive mechanics. Special courses for advanced pupils are 
offered in the electrical shop; these courses cover the construction and 
the rebuilding of th^electrical units of a car. Pupils are required to 
take work in the machine shop so that they may be able to cope success- 
fully with repair problems involving accurate hand and machine work., 

The special allied courses for this trade include: English, mathe- 
matics, science, and mechanical drawing. j 


Carpentry and cabinetmabiny • 

The dual purpose of this department is to turn out expert carpenters, 
capable of entering upon journeyman work after graduation, and 
finished cabinetmaker^ capable of defng the finest work required in 
furniture factories. The beginning work is the same for pupils of 
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both trades, and consists of 12 preliminary exercises in planing, sawine 
and gaming, gamed and tongued lap joints, dovetails, handrail carving 
and turning. From this point on the work differs for the two trades’ 
The carpenter completes 28 projects, beginning with a miter box and 
including aU manner of work required in constructing a modern house 
such as door and window frames, triple-angle beams, truss framing 
floor construction, partition construction, balloon framing, and framing 
of roofs. The pupU deals largely with full-size problems, such as are 
found in the practical, everyday work of carpenters and contractors' 
he cabinetmaker completes the same number of projects, ranging 
from a T square to an inlaid cabinet* 

The special allied courses for this trade include; English, arithmetic, 
science, and blueprinting. 

Electrical 

This course in no sense is intended to make electrical engineers, but 
ays special emphasis on the practical, and is designed to make students 
thorough, all-around electricians, capable of managing a business of 
their own The shop and laboratory study and practice include 
Making, soldering, and taping of wire joints; methods of making cross- 
overs, branches, and junctions; knob and tube work; wood and metal 
molding; rigid and flexible iron conduit work; installation of electric 
bells, annunciators, and burglar alarms; wiring for lighting and power 
circuitivboth 2- and 3-wire systems; switchboards, cutouts, fuses, and 
circuit-breakers; arc lighting; telephone apparatus and equipment- 

Sfngjet 81 traD8for “ers; sign lighting; armature 

The classroom work is closely related to the shop work and has the 
special purpose of showing why each operation should be done in some 
given manner. A thorough course in shop mathematics includes the 
application of simple formulas to practical work, Ohm’s law, series and 
pa^el cirouito hght,ng Power-wire calculations, armature 

el^tmnlit Ca CUla f 10 ? 8 : l0Cat,0n ° f line tro " b,e ’ oarage battery and 
electroplating calculations, induction, capacity, etc. National and 
city code rules are studied. 

Allied academic work includes: English and general science. The 
drawing course includes: Simple wiring diagrams; plans of typical 
frame and bnck structures, simple details of building construction, 
wiring p ants, and lay-outs; detail and assembly drawing of simple 
electno machines and many forms of commercial electrical apparatus- 
tracing and blueprinting of working drawings. In order to acquaint 
the pupil with the use and care of tools and machines which he may be 
called upon to use in construction and repair work, a short course both 
in carpentry and machine-shop practice is required. 

. Machinist and tool making 

In the machine shop the pupil becomes acquainted with a larae 
variety of makes and types of equipment, so that he may become 
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something more than a specialized mechanic. The aim is to fit pupils 
for advancement in the trade, either in the direction of superior work, 
foremanship, experimentation, or some other position of responsibility. 
The pupil progresses through the following units of shop work: Lathe 
workj milling-machine w’ork, planer work, Blotter work, universal grind- 
jpgfbench and floor work, tool and die making, tool forging, tempering, 
and heat treating. Pupils are taught the transforming <3f raw materials 
into finished products, such as small lathes, jigs, special fixtures, milling 
cutters, reamers, taps, dies, etc. They handle, assemble, dismantle, 
and repair all kinds and classes of machinery, aDd erect whatever new 
machinery is installed. 

^he special allied courses for this trade include: English, arithmetic, 
trigonometry, science, and drafting. 

• ' Mechanical drafting 

• * 

Graduates of the eighth grade or its equivalent may be admitted to 
this department. The pupil learns the correct use of the instruments 
and the fundamental principles of drafting. At first, stress is placed 
on accuracy and neatness; the time element receives emphasis later in 
the course, after correct habits have been acquired. The pupil is 
given blueprint specifications with complete instructions for finishing 
the different exercises. He finds it necessary to read and study these 
thoroughly before he can attefnpt execution on the drawing board. 
The specifications gradually become more difficult, progressing through 
cams, propellers, drill jigs, milling-machine fixtures, punches and dies, 
punch presses, jib cranes, steam engines, hydraulic machines, pumps, 
to gas engines; each step requires constant development of ingenuity 
leading to original designs. 

Short courses in the pattern and machine shops, and foundry problems 
enable the pupil to design his work in the drafting room with a clearer 
understanding of the methods and the cost of shop production. The wide 
range of projects undertaken makes it possible for him to adjust himself 
more readily to the different classes of work in the manufacturing field. 

The special allied courses for this trade include: English, arithmetic, 
algebra, trigonometry and logarithms, chemistry, physics, slide rule, 
and strength of materials. 

Pattern making 

The equipment of the shop in this department is as complete and the 
lay-out as up to date as that of any of the large pattern shops in the city. 
The pupil choosing this trade is given thorough training in alT varieties 
of the work so as to qualify him for the position of journeyman pattern 
maker. Some of the specific problems he w orks out are: Pawl, bracket, 
bushing, flange, cone pulley, fly wheel, 3-way pipe, spur gears, bevel 
gears, cylinders, valves, lathe patterns, steam pumps, propellers, worm 
gears. Such work is supplemented by actual molding from the pattern. 

The special allied courses for this trade include: English, arithmetic, 
general science, drafting, design of machine parts, and trigonometry. 
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Plumbing 

“The course in plumbing aims to prepare pupils to pass the State 

f e at ,ea8t 1 year ' 8 

tor s license. The shop equipment is generally conceded to be the 
most complete found in any school in the United States. The practical 

WnL^lT '^H 0 thC f0U ° Wing problem8 of the trade: 60 wip£ solder 
joints H soldering exercises; calking joints; measuring, cutting and 

dra^Sr^^ ^ and ir ° n Pip€; gM fittiDg: ^ving out of 
t Th SDd ventUation P«P»; a nd hot- and cold-water sys- 

tems. Then follows construction work in the installation of hoL 
drains; sod, waste, and vent pipes; hot- and cold-water supply pipes- 
in the setting up and connecting of fixtures for bathroom kitchen’ 

J*" • : ‘® undr - v - and tndet rooms; and in the installation of pumps’ 
rams, hydropneumatic wate> supply and drainage systems. ? 

he special allied courses for this trade include: English, arithmetic 

install 8 ™ nCe - Su PP lem entary lectures are given on systems of 
instaUation; fixtures and trimmings; pumps, siphons, bilge pumps and 

ejectors filters and swimming pools; estimating and contracting; city 
and State code; ^Td questions pertaining to State examinations. Pupils 
pUtL° P rob le°w in the carpenter shop and finish 70 drawtog 

Printing 

W hile ail pupils in this department are trained in all branches of the 

S “? Z “ d . evel0ped the «*»»t be b£t 

fitted. A 8} stematic course, approved by both the Typographical 

erv^work I^mra’y “ ^position, presswork, and bind- 

ZinZ til ’ 8peClal 8tre8S ta laid u P° a the following 

points. Setting elementary straight matter, book work, simple display 

matter, job-press lockup, difficult composition, job composition im^ 

position, and linotype instruction.- The presswork, in addition to the 

feeders' care lire pm,KOTk .’ includ “ the '° u °»'tae unit.: Automatic 
r? cere of press, preparing pres, for job, operation, Ink miring 

motor, belt., paper. In the bindery pnpiu receive Lrtnt“to“£ 

.T^ , nl n f'wT ine ' PU ° Cl,i °‘' t0ldi,,S Perf0r * tto «' 

JSft," ‘"T* " ‘ h . e hMdline °' mm “““ • shop organ!- 

zation with pupil executives, consisting of a department manager ’ • 

Zl R^^ CiCn ? man> foremen * Hbrarian, proofreaders,^ 

an^UnaXtum Pt ^ °' tte C “‘ 

JlCl.^prSTtht“ ^ tadUd ' — ** 

Trade department! 

of ? h r “ fr ° m * d *P artmeDt depends upon the completion 
teoh h Y of 8tudy planned for that trade, including both 

technical and allied academic work. While such courses are Wd o^t 
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on the average of two and one half years of work, the pupil may progress 
as fast as his individual ability will permit. He will receive his trade 
diploma after the satisfactory completion of the required work. He is 
then qualified to enter his chosen field as a skilled mechanic. 

Allied academic work in trade departments is not given regular high- 
school credit, but with the approval of their departmental advisers 
and the principal, trade pupils may elect any work in the technical de- 
partment for which they are qualified. 

Music 

All seventh and eighth grade pupils are required to 6pend two 50- 
minute periods per week in the study of music, which includes simple 
rudiments of music and chorus singing. This work prepares the pupil 
for the more serious study of music offered in the upper grades. 

Any pupil of the trade departments and any pupil of the technical 
departments above the eighth grade may elect music as a regular study 
and devote to it one 50-minute period each day. This work includes: 
Harmony, appreciation, the theory and history of music, class work in 
tonal dictation, notation, melody WTiting, and progression of chords. 

Offerings in commercial subjects . — A variety of commercial 
subjects appear in the offerings of the schools canvassed in 
this study. (See Table 21.) However, many of the schools 
offer only a few of the subjects. It will be noted that most 
of the percentages are small. The three subjects that domi- 
nate the program are bookkeeping, shorthand, and typing. 
Office practice also appears with a high frequency. Several 
other lines of training have been introduced in many schools. 
General business training, a general introductory course, 
has been adopted by many of the larger comprehensive 
schools and the commercial schools. A significant addition 
to the offering in this field are the courses in salesmanship 
and business management. Salesmanship has not been 
adopted by the smaller comprehensive schools, but it was 
reported by nearly half of the larger schools. It has been 
still more generally adopted byjj|the commercial schools. 
Sales training is also provided in courses on retail distribu- 
tion, which courses were reported by a considerable number * 
of the commercial schools. Business organization and 
management was reported by a small proportion of the schools. 
This course appeared only in the larger comprehensive and 
commercial schools. Machine calculation has also been 
introduced by some of the larger comprehensive and commer- 
cial schools. 


U84M*- M f - » 
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Table 21. Percentage* of schools offering various commercial subjects 


Type of school 


Subject 

Comprehensive 



Com- 

mer- 

cial 

(16) 


240 

end 

fewer 

(102) 

250- 

m 

(139) 

500 

and 

more 

(429) 

Total 

(760) 

Aca- 

demic 

(90) 

Trade 

(87) 

Tech- 

nlcal 

07) 

1 

9 

9 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

• 

Advertising 


0.7 

2.3 

1.4 


1.5 



Banking 


. 7 

. 4 

2.2 
i o u 

6.3 

93.8 

63 

37.5 

63 


Bookkeeping 

62 0 

83.5 

.7 

86.5 

1.2 

79.7 

1.0 

lO A 

ii 6 

Business English * 

1.0 

TO . O 

lA O 
12.0 

Business organization and man- 
agement 

1.0 

2.2 

W 

2.8 

8.6 

4.4 

22 

22 


Commercial arithmetic 

2. 1 

3 6 

3.9 

2.4 

1.1 

69 

Commercial geography 

1.0 

2.9 

Commercial law 

Filing 

2. 1 

4.3 

.7 

32.4 

9.3 

2.6 

40.1 

6.6 

1.6 

35.8 

3.3 


12 5 


General business training 

27.6 

24.4 

12 6 
9.2 
3.4 

1. 1 

63 

563 

668 


Machine calculation 

Marketing 

3.6 
2. 1 
1.0 

9.4 

19.6 

7 

13.6 

.9 

.4 

4.4 


Multigraphing 


. / 
.2 


6 3 


Office practice 

Retail distribution 

25.6 
. 6 

36.7 
2. 2 

51.7 
6. 1 
41.0 
.2 

42.4 

3.4 
27.2 
, 1 

267 

i i 

9.2 

o o 

75.0 
16 8 
56.3 
63 

5.9 

6.9 
6 9 

Salesmanship 

6.7 

Id. 1 

1. 1 

14.4 

A O 

ao 

Secretarial training 

Shorthand 

Stenotyplng 

65.7 

84.9 

77.4 

.2 

73.3 
. 1 

54.4 
1.1 
RQ Q 

11.5 

100.0 

69 

Typing 

65. i 

86.3 

89.3 

82.6 

ix a 

100.0 
63 
6.3 
12 5 
6.3 

6 9 

Commerce and industry 

Oo. V 

Foreign trade 








Machine bookkeeping 








Machine billing 

















Non.-The numbers In parentheses Indicate the number of schools represented. 


A comparison of the offerings of the comprehensive and 
commercial schools discloses that larger proportions of the 
commercial schools offer the various subjects. While the 
percentages of the larger comprehensive schools are broader 
than those for the smaller comprehensive schools, they are 
still generally, lower than those for the commercial schools. 
Several of the subjects, machine bookkeeping, for instance, 
appear only in the commercial schools, although they appear 
in only a few of them. The academic and technical schools 
failed to offer many of the subjects listed. 

Numbers of units of work offered, in the various commercial 
subjects . — Report was secured from the schools included in 
this investigation concerning the number of years of work 
offered in the different commercial subjects. The means 
for the various groups are reported in Table 22. Some varia- 
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tion is noted between the different groups of schools. The 
means are largest for the commercial schools for’bookkeeping, 
general business training, office practice, salesmanship, short- 
hand, steno typing, and typing. Bookkeeping appears for 
two years in most of the sch<g)ls, although many of the 
smaller schools offer only one year. More than three years 
of bookkeeping are offered in the commercial schools. Busi- 
ness management appears generally for a year or for a semester. 


Table 22. — Mean numbers of units of work offered in the various commer- 

rial subjects 


\ 

Subject 

Type of school 

Comprehensive 

Aca- 

demic 

Trade 

Com- 

mer- 

cial 

Tech- 

nical 

2*9 

and 

fewer 

250- 

499 

500 

and 

more 

Total 

1 

2 

t 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

• 

Advertising 


0.5 

0. 7 
1.0 
l 1 

.7 

.7 

.8 

.7 

.6 

.6 

1.6 

.9 

.8 

1.0 

.9 

1. 1 
.8 

1.0 
2. 1 
1.0 
2.2 

0.0 

1.0 

1.9 

•.7 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.6 

.6 

1.6 

.9 

.7 

1.3 

.9 

1.1 

.7 

1.0 

20 

1.0 

21 

* 

1.6 


* 

Ranking 


0.5 

1.9 

.8 

.8 

.5 

.5 

►ft 

.5 

.8 

1.0 


Bookkeeping. 

Business English 

Business management 

Commercial arithmetic 

Commercial geography 

1.4 

.8 

1.6 

.6 

.6 

.8 

1.7 

.6 

.6 

.7 

.9 

.5 

.5 

1.3 

.8 

*"i.y 

4.0 

1.0 

23 
- 1.0 

Commercial law 

Filing 



.5 

.6 

2.2 

1.0 



General business training 

Machine calculation 

Marketing 

L 3 
1.0 
.6 
1.6 
1.0 
2L0 
.9 

1. 1 
.9 

1.9 

1.9 

.8 

1.6 

1.9 

20 

20 


MuKigrapb operating 

Office practice. 

Ketaik distribution 

Salesmanship 

Secretarial training 

.9 

.7 

.6 

.9 

.5 

.8 

1.0 

1.2 

1.6 

1.2 

.5 

24 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Shorthand 

Stenotyplng 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

3.0 

20 

18 

20 

Typing.. 

Commerce and industry 

2.0 

2.0 

1.8 

20 

1.0 

1.0 

.8 

.5 

20 

Foreign trade 








Machine bookkeeping 








Machine billing 

















Commercial geography is more frequently a year course than 
a semester course, and commercial law more frequently ap- 
pears as a semester course. The mean number of years 
for general business training is l.§ for the comprehensive 
school and 2.2 for the commercial school. Machine calcula- 
tion also appears generally for a year. The same can be 
said for marketing, multigraph operating, office practice, 
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retail distribution, and salesmanship. With the exception 
of bookkeeping, shorthand, and typing, the commercial 
.courses are short units, extending for a semester or for a 
year and do not provide intensive mastery in any phase of 
commercial work. They represent a relatively short exposure 
to the various phases of commercial work and do not pro- 
vide for specialized training in each aspect. 

Objectives of commercial education— The vocational and 
general education values have both received consideration 
in the literature on commercial education and in the thinking 
of teachers and administrators. Weersing summarized the 
statements of 25 writers. The objective mentioned most 
frequently by them was “To prepare pupils directly for busi- 
ness and clerical positions.” The objective second in fre- 
quency was “To develop a better appreciation of the world 
of .commerce and its social and economic significance,” and 
the third position was hefd by “To teach fundamental 
principles by which students advance in business.” The 
first and third aim might be considered as strictly vocational 
and the second might be thought of as having both vocational 
and cultural significance. The two aims next in frequency 
might be considered as non vocational. They are, “To im- 
part qualities of initiative, independence, honesty, integrity, 
good citizenship, etc.,” and “To impart general knowledge 
and skills useful in everyday practical life activities.” In 
Weersing’s study, the administrators gave highest rank to 
the last aim mentioned, which is “To impart general knowl- 
edge and skillsjpseful in everyday practical life activities in 
second placenta th these administrators was “ To teach funda- 
mental principles by which students advance in business,” 
and third place went to the vocational aim “To prepare 
pupils directly for business and clerical positions.” 4 

The emphasis on the non vocational aims by teachers of 
commercial subjects has been severely challenged by Earl 
W. Barnhart. 

As a whole, teachers of commercial subjects deny that the primary 
purpose of their instruction is vocational training. They generally 
admit with relu ctance that subjects such as typewriting, bookkeeping, 

* Weersing. Frederick J. Reorganization of Commercial Education in PubUc High School*. 
Sooth- Western Publishing Co., 192®. P. 17 . ^ 
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office practice, or shorthand should be taught primarily to develop 
effective operating skill in prospective office workers. But they usually 
claim that the disciplinary and cultural values should be emphasized, 
thus ignoring the weakening effect this emphasis upon a discarded 
educational theory may have upon th£ preparation of their pupils for 
positions as beginners in office and store work. Obviously, there is 
as much apparent mental disciplinary and cultural value in teaching 
nonexistent or abandoned business practices as in teaching the practices 
actually followed in the offices jn which a large number of the drop-outs 
or graduates from a school are annually employed. This almost 
unanimous rejection of the vocational purpose of commercial subjects 
explains why the commercial subjects are so generally taught with but 
little regard to the actual business practices prevailing in the locality 
and to the needs of beginners in commercial pursuits in the offices in 
the community to which most of the students look forward to finding 
employment.* 

The investigations of the National Survey did not discover 
the extreme lack of vocational objective deplored in the 
quotation from Barnhart. However, there was noted a belief 
on the part of many that commercial subjects had considera- 
ble value for pupils who did not enter the business occupations 
in preparation for the personal business activities and in 
giving an appreciation of the business aspect of our complex 
social life. The issue between vocational and nonvocational 
education is a live one in the commercial field, as it is in the 
industrial arts. 

Enrollment in commercial courses . — A large proportion of 
the pupils in secondary schools are enrolled in one or more 
commercial subjects. Jessen has reported the enrollments 
for 1922 and 1928. The enrollment for bookkeeping was 
14.27 in 1922 and 10.61 in 1928; for shorthand, 9.18 in 1922 
and 8.69 in 1928; for typewriting, 13.86 in 1922 and 16.19 in 
1928; for commercial law, 1.25 in 1922 and 3.86 in 1928; for 
commercial geography, 1.92 in 1922 and 5.14 in 1928; for 
office practice, 0.28 in 1922 and 1.66 in 1928; for business 
organization, 0.03 in 1922 and 3.26 in 1928.® There wa# a 
sipall decrease in enrollment in bookkeeping and shorthand 
, aQ d a small increase in typewriting. There was an increase 
also in courses in commercial law, commercial geography, 

1 Barnhart, Earl W., Trends in Commercial Education, Ch. V In Objectives and Problems 
d Vocational Education, edited by Edwin A. Lea. MoOrew-Hlll Book Co., 1928. P. 117. 

' lessen, Carl A Op. oit., p. 100. 
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office practice, and business organization. Data were not 
reported separately for salesmanship. 

Barnhart has pointed out the maladjustments of the 
enrollments in the commercial subjects and the opportunities 
for employment in commercial occupations. 7 This malad- 
justment consists of excessive enrollment in shorthand and 
inadequate enrollment in salesmanship. For instance, in 
1927-28 there were 47,641 boys enrolled in courses in short- 
hand and only 4,862 employed at ages 18 and 19, whereas 
there were only 4,983 enrolled in courses in salesmanship and 
63,457 at ages 18 and 19 were employed in such occupations 
Large contrasts were noted also for girls. In 1927-28 there 
were* 203,900 girls enrolled in shorthand and 4,989 enrolled 
in salesmansliip, but the number at ages 18 and 19 employed 
in 1930 were 118,791 in stenographic positions and 54,^88 

employed in sales positions. / 

* / & 
These figures make clear that the public high schools are e/rolling 
in shorthand classes many more boys than can find employment as 
stenographers, while not offering instruction for the great number who 
will be employed in store service and selling occupations. The public- 
school enrollment of girls in shorthand classes has reached a point also , 
where there will be graduated soon many more stenographers than can 
expect to find employment in stenographic work. The enrollment in 
high-school bookkeeping classes also seems to be too Huge for the num- 
ber of positions available. Census reports on the employment of workers 
under 20 years of age indicate that opportunites for educational service 
to youth are far greater in preparatory training for store service and 
Belling occupations than in developing more or larger classes in stenog- 
raphy or other traditional clerical subjects . . . There is urgent need 
for some stimulus that would be effective in stopping the waste of 
Public funds in providing commercial education of the character gen- 
erally found in public high schools, and would promote the development 
of the vocational training needed by youth in preparing for those occu- 
pations in which they may reasonably expect to find employment 
The training of store-service workers and Bales people is a form of 
vocational education for which there is an acknowledged widespread 
need not now being met— a need of prime importance for advancing 
national welfare. 1 

The shifts in enrollment in commercial subjects have been 
w^summarized in a statement by Malott: 

One of the major developments of secondary education has been the 
exceedingly rapi d growth of commercial education. Approximately 20 

I 8Ht«nth Annual Report of Federal Board for Vocational Eduwtkm: 1932, pp. «M 1 . 

• Barnhart, E. W., op. dt., p. 51. ' vv 
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per cent of the secondary-school pupils are now enrolled in the com- 
mercial curricula; in many States the percentage exceeds 30, and in 
many cities the percentage is approximately 50. Nearly two-thirds of 
all enrollment* in education for business are in these schools. Two- 
thirds of the pupils enrolled in secondary-business education are 
women, and the number of women is increasing far more rapidly than 
is the number of men. The secondary schools, of which approximately 
10,000 offer commercial subjects, have made better adjustments of 
their.courses to the needs of young women than to the needs of young 
men. 

Enrollment data reveal many other significant trends. One of these 
trends pertains to the upgrading of business education. Ten years 
ago only 1 boy out of 1 0 and 1 girl out of 1 20 who were Btudyi ng business 
education were enrolled in the colleges and universities. The ratio 
for boys now is 1 out of 6 and for girls 1 out of 70. Furthermore, two- 
thirds of the pupils in the private business schools are high-school 
graduates, whereas 10 years ago a small percentage of the private 
business-school pupils had completed high school. 

The recent changes in the enrollments of boys in the secondary 
schools tend to follow, although very slowly,, the changes in their 
employment opportunities. The greatest percentages of increased en- 
rollments for boys were in salesmanship, commercial law, office prac- 
tice, commercial geography, economics, typewriting, commercial arith- 
metic, and bookkeeping. There was an increase of only 6 per cent in 
the enrollments in shorthand during the past six years, and only 18 
per cent of the secondary pupils enrolled in shorthand were boys. 
Although the percentage of increase for boys in salesmanship is high, 
the actual number enrolled is relatively small. The trend toward 
salesmanship is desirable and should be encouraged for both boys and 
girls. 

Another significant trend pertains to the changing emphasis on the 
traditional technical subjects in the secondary schools. At the begin- 
ning of the past 6-year period, shorthand, typewriting, and book- 
keeping accounted for 74 per cent of enrollments in the commercial 
subjects in the public high schotUs and 88 per cent in the private high 
schools and academies. At the close of the period the percentages had 
decreased to 59 and 70, respectively. Although the enrollments in 
the technical subjects are increasing rapidly, there has been an unusu- 
ally large increase in the enrollments in the general business and 
information courses.* 

Sample commercial programs . — Considerable variation is 
noted in the program offered in commercial subjects and in 
the organization in the programs of training. Several illus- 
trations may be appropriate. In the Seniojr_High School of 

• tyalott, J. 0. Commercial Education. Cb. V o< Office of Education Bulletin 1831, 
No. 20, Biennial Survey of Eduction, 1928-1030, pp. 192-183. 
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Tulsa, Okla., one curriculum is offered in the commercial 
field with the title “ Business and commercial curriculum. ” 
Bookkeeping I and II or commercial arithmetic and penman* 
ship and spelling may be chosen in the sophomore year. In 
the junior year all pupils in this curriculum elect type- 
wnting I and II, and shorthand I and II or bookkeeping I 
and II or bookkeeping III and IV or business management. 
In the senior year all pupils study business English. VII and 
filing and indexing. Pupils may choose shorthand III and 
IV or banking or office appliances. A choice is also allowed 
between typewriting III and IV and'office appliances. Busi- 
ness management is studied by all pupils in this curriculum. 
Pupils in the commercial curriculum must cafry four units 
of English (Commercial English takes up three years), two 
units of occupational civics and early American history, two 
units of American and modem histoiy problems, tour units 
of science, two units of manual arts, art, home economics, 

. two credits of a combination course of physical education 
and music and home crafts. Of 29- credits required for 
graduation; 19 are required of all pupils of the school regard- 
less of curriculum and 10 are elective. 

Three curriculums iq the commercial field are offered in 
the Manual Arts High School in Los. Angeles: Accounting, 
secretarial, and salesmanship. In the accoAting curricu- 
lum pupils in the tenth grade take bookkeeping and typing 
and they may elect general business and economic geog- 
raphy; in the eleventh grade they take bookkeeping III and, 
machine bookkeeping and they may elect business mathe- 
matics; and in the twelfth grade they take commercial 
practice, bookkeeping IV, and advanced accounting, and 
they may elect commercial law. In the secretarial curricu- 
lum the offering in grade 10 is similar to that for the account- 
ing curriculum. In grade 11 pupils take business English , 
stenography, typing, and they may elect business mathe- 
matics, machine bookkeeping, or economics. In grade 11 
they take office practice and transcription, stenography, and 
they may choose commercial law. In the salesmanship cur- 
riculum the tenth grade offering is similar to the other cur* 
nculums. In grade 1 1 pupils take business En glish , and they 
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may choose business mathematics and economics. In grade 
12 they take salesmanship, store practice, advertising, and 
commercial law. 

Five curriculums are listed in the Joliet (111.) Township 
High School, including a curriculum leading to business 
administration — one leading to secretarial service; one leading 
to clerical service, one leading to mercantile service; and the 
last, a 2-year curriculum, leading to office and store work 
for. girls. 

Three curriculums are offered in the Omaha Technical’ 
High School. They are the bookkeeping and flcr.onnt.ing 
cunioulum,> the retail selling curriculum, and the steno- 
graphic and secretarial curriculum. Cooperative sales ex- 
perience is provided during all 3 years in the retail selling 
course. 

The program of the High School of Commerce of Spring- 
field (Mass.), contains six different curriculums. The fol- 
lowing quotation from a printed program of studies of the 
school will, indicate the scope of the program of this special- 
ized commercial school: 


Commercial Courses 


For boy a and ffirla 


Purposes: 

1. They train young men and young rfomen to meet the most 
exacting requirements of the best business offices in Spring- 
field. 


2. They provide a training in the fundamental principles of busi- 

ness that will enable graduates to earn promotion to posi- 
tions of responsibility. 

3. They give a general education that prepares graduates to be 

active, intelligent, and useful citizens. 

4. They offer an excellent preparation for colleges 'of business 

administration. 

Six different courses are provided, and, during his first year, a pupil 
should choose the general line of work for which he desires to be pre- 
pared. The following subjects are required of all pupils regardless of' 
the special courses that they may be taking: English (3 years); com- 
mercial geography, modern or industrial history, American history (1 
year); civics, econpmics, office routine, commercial law, ecdbomics (2) 
(boys), foods (giru), clothing (girls), household management [girls), 
and physical education (2 years). ./ 

f 
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The following statements outline the purpose and general character 
of each of the six different courses: 

A. Accounting, for boys and girls. 

This course is designed to prepare young men and women for posi- 
tions in accounting departments. It will also enable those who plan 
to prepare for professional accounting by attending- colleges of business 
administration to pass off the usual course in elementary accounting by 
examination or certificate. 

Pupjls choosing this course must include in their electives at least 
1 year of bookkeeping and 1 year of accounting; and they are advised 
to take 1 year of mathematics, 1 year of physics or chemistry, and 1 
year of typewriting. 

B. Secretarial, for boys and girls. 

This course is designed to prepare for positions as stenographers, 
typists, and private secretaries. Pupils taking this course receive in 
addition to their general preparation a thorough training in stenography 
and typewriting which will enable them to secure positions at good 
salaries immediately upon the completion of the course. 

Young men will find that stenographic positions very frequently 
lead to secretarial, sales, and executive positions. Young women of 
good ability, after suitable experience, should advance to positions as 
'-.private secretaries. Those who may later enter college will be able to 
earn a large share of their college expenses by the use of their stenog- 
raphy and typewriting. 

Pupils choosing this course must include among their electives 
stenography and typewriting for 2 years. They ' will also find it 
desirable to take at least 1 year of bookkeeping. 

C. Salesmanship, for boys. 

This course is planned to give young men a training in the funda- 
mental principles and practee of buying, selling, and advertising. 
There is a constantly increasing demand in business for young men 
with this kind of training. Boys who choose this course should include, 
among their electives salesmanship (1 year); industrial history, com- 
mercial geography (2) or (3), bookkeeping (1 one year); chemistry; and 
money and finance. Young men who take this work will have oppor- 
tunities during their senior year to put their training into actuaTsS&ing 
practice. 


> 


D. Salesmanship, for girls~ 

This course is designed to prepare girls for positions in retail stores. 
Such positions offer excellent opportunities for promotion to young 
women with suitable training. Arrangements have been made by 
which girls taking this course can combine with it actual store practice 
for which they will receive regular, wages. Pupils taking this course 
should Include among their electives salesmanship (2 years), store 
practice (1 year), and penmanship. 
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E. Investments and Banking Practice, for boys and girls. 

The purpose of this course is to teach the elementary principles of 
investment and to prepare for positions in banks. Emphasis is laid 
upon the essential rules for the safe investment of small funds. A study 
is made of stocks and bonds and general husiness pri ncipl es, including 
the history of banking. The functions and qualifications of bank em- 
ployees and the methods used in banks are studied in detail. 

A pupil taking this course must include among his electives 1 year of 
bookkeeping, 1 year of accounting, and the course in money and 
finance. In addition, he is strongly urged to take stenography and 
typewriting, penmanship, and industrial history. 

F. Civil Service and Clerical, for boys and girls. 

This course is planned to prepare pupils to pass civil-service exam- 
inations, both State and Federal, in preparation for positions in the 
employ of the city of Springfield, the county of Hampden, and the 
United States Government. This course also provides an excellent 
preparation for general clerical positions. 

Pupils who choose this course are advised to include among their 
electives the course in civil-service review and 1 year in bookkeeping. 
In addition, they will find it very desirable to take stenography and 
typewriting for 2 years. 

G. College Preparatory, Business Administration and Secre- 


Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania; the School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance of New York University; the Col- 
leges of Business Administration of Boston and Syracuse Universities; 
the School of Commerce and Finance of Northeastern College; the 
Secretarial School of Simmons College; Clark College; and Spring- 
field College. 

Pupils desiring to continue their education in the colleges mentioned 
must include in their electives two years of French or Spanish, one year 
of algebra, and one year of geometry. In addition they are urged to 
take at least 'one year of physics or chemistry and one year of book- 
keeping. 

The offering in home economics . — Cooking and clothing 
construction were reported by a large proportion of the 
schools participating on the canvass in this project of the 
National Survey of SeporidarJ* Education. (See Table £3.) 
General courses were also reported. The most commonly 
reported general labePof these courses was “homemaking.” 
Home economics and domestic art and science were muph 
less frequently reported? Particular aspects of homemaking 


tarial, for boys and girls. 

This course conforms to the requirements 
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other than cooking and clothing construction were seldom 
mentioned by the respondents. Dietetics was -reported by 
on y a few schools, as was interior decorating, textiles 
millinery, and tailoring. Certain of the specialized subject 
appear only in the trade and technical schools. The per- 
centages for the trade and technical schools are smaller than 
might be expected because all the trade schools were included 
in the calculation of percentages. Since some of these schools 
are for boys only, it is but natural that some of them would 
be without offering in this field. The size of the compre- 
hensive high school had little effect on the proportion of 

respondents reporting the offering of th Q differed subjects in 
this field. 

,.!?n Jhe average, about two years of work is offered in the 
different courses, excepting that less work is offered in the 
more specialized courses in dietetics, home mechanics, in- 
terior decorating, textiles, and millinery. (See Table 24 ) 
There are some differences among the different types of 
schoo s: The means are uniformly larger for the trade 

schools and the mean for homemaking is larger for the techni- 
cal school. 


Table 23 .—Percentages of schools offering < 


courses in home economics 


Subject* 


Cooking 

Clothing construction 

Dietetics 

Domestic art and science! 

Home economics, i. 

Home mechanics 

Homemaking ~~ 

Interior decorating 

Millinery-- 

Tailoring..-, 

Textiles 

General courses 1 


Type of school 


Comprehensive 


249 

and 

fewer 

(192) 

p 

250- 

499 

(139) 

2 

1 

116 

40.6 

114 

57.6 

3.1 

6.7 

1.6 

413 

1.4 

1.4 

51.8 



63. i' 

44.8 


600 

^and 

more 

«29) 


17.6 

69.4 

1.2 

4.0 

1.2 

.6 

48.0 

.0 


.9 

612 


(760) 


112 

613 

.7 

16 

14 

.7 

47.8 

.6 


.6 

63.6 


* 

Aca- 
demic 
i <yo> 

Trade 

(87) 

Tech- 

nical 

Com- 

mer- 

cial 

• 

7 

8 

> 

1 





14 

9.1 

41.8 

12.6 

313 

27.6 

11. 2' 

210 

1. 1 


5. 9 


6.0 




1.1 



5.9 



1. f 



40.0 

24. 1 

17.6 

18 8 

M 

14 




11.5 

19 




5.7 




16 



46.7 

211 

215 

188 


— — wuumic#, ana nomegdakmg. 
Nox*.-The number* In perentbew indicate the number of school* represented 
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Table 24 . — Mean numbers of years of xoork offered in courses in home 

economics 


Subject ! 

Type of school 

C 

249 

and 

fewer 

3ompre 

250- 

499 

bensive 

500 

and 

more 

Total 

Aca- 

demic 

Trade 

Tech- 

nical 

Com- 

mer- 

cial. 

I 

3 

1 

4 

5 

• 

7 

8 

• 

Cooking 

Clothing construction 

1.6 

2.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.4 
2 0 

1.7 

20 

24 

20 

.6 

3.1 

20 

28 

27 

1.6 

24 

1.0 

.6 

2 5 
1.5 

Domestic art and science 

Dome economics 

22 
2 2 
1.0 
1.8 

o© 

* 2. 1 
20 
.5 
1.0 

2 1 
24 

.9 

1.6 

.8 

1.0 
3.3 
20 
- 1*9 
24 
1.6 

3.0 

Homemaking 

1.6 

1.6 

.5 

.9 

4.0 

6 

interior aeOTraviiig 




3.0 








f SIaq 



.9 

.5 











Enrollment in courses in home economics. — The data re- 
ported by Jessen indicate an increase in enrollment in these 
courses during the period from 1922 to 1928. In 1922,44.99 
per cent of 609,893 pupils enrolled in the high schools of nine 
States were enrolled in home economics. The percentage in 
1928 was 20.32. 10 The data reported by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education show still larger increases in the 
enrollment in vocational schools and classes. A total of 
339,316 were enrolled in 4932. In 1928 the enrollment was 
232,002, in 1924 it was 171,942, and in 1920 it was 48,938.“ 
These data would indicate a marked increase in the number 
of girls who electWngja'ccmrses. 

Objectives and scope of work in home economics. — There are 
many evidences of change in conception and scope of the 
work in home economics. The skills involved in sewing and 
cooking are important, but they constitute only part of the 
training needed for homemaking and for ^worthy homo 
membership. At least at the junior high school level, train- 
ing in this field is considered important for all girls. Thi^ 
point of view has been well expressed in the course of studjk 
for the junior high schools of Long Beach, Calif. 

1# Jeasen, Carl A. Op. p. 159. 

u Sixteenth Annual Report of the Federal Boara for Vocational Education, 1932. p. 6. 
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Whether the girl becomes a wage earner between leaving school and 
marriage, whether she continues her wage-earning careef for several 
years after marriage or devotes her Whole time to the profession of 
homemaking, it matters little in relation to her need of preparX for 
homemaking. She may choose her meals in a cafeteria rather than 

heT own kitchen - She may select her clothing ready 
made rather than to construct it by her own skill. The more she 
know^f principles of food preparation and clothing construction the 

Wfnd h° 1Ce8 H mT 11 make ‘ ThC m ° re kn ° wled * e « he of nlfket! 

ofW ™ , ? Uy,Dg ’ ° f h ° me mana « eraent “d care of children 

r, I P J*- T °u ,v Ure ’ and h ° W 40 get on "tta other People, the 
fuller and richer her life will be whenever and however it may fc* lived 

The general scope of the work to achieve this aim is sug- 
gested by the topics considered in a course required of girls 
for graduation from the high schools of Long Beach The 
seven major topics treated are: (1) Homemaking as a voca- 
tion; (2) budgets and family expenses; (3) factors in pur- 
chasing the family's food; (4) .principles needed by the 
individual or homemaker in the selection and serving of 
well-planned meals; (5) care of the house; (6) the house 
its selection and furnishing from the standpoint of good 
design and cost; and (7) family relationships. 

Increased emphasis is being placed on the relationships 
of the members of the family. Considerable time is given 
m the courses in Denver, Colo., to such problems as an 
appreciation of home life and mother; an understanding 
of the importance of habit formation as a basis for normal 
family life; an, appreciation of economic values and the 
function of money as a fheans of life; the development of a 
nght mental and social attitude toward the work of house- 
keeping as a contribution to the health, comfort, and 
appiness of the family; and appreciation of the problems 
involved m the care pf younger children in the home; an 
understanding of the girl's responsibility during illness in 
the home; an understanding of the value of leisure; and an 
attitude of respect and loyalty to tfo community. 

Child care and training received considerable recognition 
m the programs of training studied. Also, courses intro- 
duced for boys have proved to be popular. In some cases * 
these courses have been built on a canvass of the interests 

dre d ss P ^ em8 ° f b0JB UX the reaim ^ of family adjustment, 
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The offering in agricultural subjects. — Since many of 
the schools included in the report in Table 25 are in urban 
communities, it is not to be expected that a large proportion 
of the schools would have extensive offerings in agriculture. 
About a fifth of the comprehensive schools and a sixth of the 
trade schools reported one or more cotirses in agriculture. 
The percentages are greater for the smaller comprehensive 
schools than /or the larger schools, since the smaller schools 
are located in smaller communities with large proportions of 
pupils coming from the farms. Data are reportedflfcr nine 
agricultural schools. 

General agriculture appears w’ith highest frequency in 
the comprehensive schools and the academic schools reported 
only this general course. The different phases of agri- 
cultural work appear in different proportions of the schools. 
Animal husbandry, farm mechanics, and field crops are 
the subjects more commonly offered. Dairying is offered 
in a considerable proportion of the schools. A small pro- 
portion of the schools have courses in farm accounting, 
farm management, forestry, fruits, horticulture, poultry, 
and soils. 


Table 25. Percentages of schools offering courses in agriculture 


Subject 

* 

Type of school 

Comprehensive 

Trade 

(87) 

Aca- 

demic 

(90) 

Agricul- 

tural 

(9) 

240 and 
fewer 

(192) 

250-499 

039) 

500 and 
more 

(424) 

Total 

(700) 

1 

2 

s 

4 > 

1 

• 

7 

8 

Agriculture ((general) 

Animal husbandry 

Dairying 

Farm accounting 

30.7 

26.0 

13.6 
2. 1 
6.2 

24.0 

28.6 
.5 

1.6 

.6 

11 

1.6 

23.7 

25.2 

112 

10.7 

8.6 

3.3 

18.2 
16. 1 

7.5 
.5 

2.5 
11.8 
15. 8 

.4 

.5 

1.7 

.0 

.8 

5*7 
16 1 
115' 
4.6 
3.4 
13.8 
13.8 
4.6 
4.6 
6.0 
9.2 


33.3 
88.0 

44.4 

Farm management 

Farm mechanics 

Field crops 

Forestry 

10 

18,7 

24.5 

1.2 

4.2 

7.2 
.5 
.2 

1.6 

.2 

.6 


11 I 
55.6 
88.9 
11. 1 
33.3 

1L1 

212 

Fruits 


Horticulture 

Poultry 

Soils ... ... 

3.-6 

1.4 

.7 



Notk.— 1 The numbers In parentheses indicate tbe number of schools represented. 
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Table 26 .—Mean numbers of years of work offered in various agricultural 

subjects 



With the exception of general agriculture and, in some 
schools, farm mechanics, the different courses are offered 
for either a year or a semester. (See Table 26.) The mean 
number of units in general agriculture for the comprehensive 
schoo s is 1.8. It is larger for the trade and agricultural 
schools, although the meaning of these larger averages is 
not clear. The means for animal husbandly, dairying 
farm management, farm mechanics, field crops, forestry’ 
fruits, horticulture, poultry, and soils would indicate that 
when these courses are offered, they are offered for one year, 
rami accounting is offered, on the average, for a half year 
These programs of training provide short exposures in the 
ifferent aspects of farming and training for general farming 
but they do not generally provide for intensive preparation 
for any one type of farming.- 

Enrollment in courses in agriculture— Jessen repirted a de- 
\ cr f l8e m the proportion of pupils enrolled in agricultural 
qpbjects during the interval between 1922 and 1928. The 
percentage was 4.56 for 1922 and 3.17 for 1928 12 Since 
these data cover urban as weU as rural communities, at least 
sbme of the shifts might be explained by the increase in the 
enrollment in the city schools. This increase, even though 
the proportion in the rural schools remained constant, would 
result in a red uction in the percentage in agriculture. 

11 lessen, Carl A. Op. dL, p. is». 
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The data reported by the Federal*, Board for Vocational 
Education indicate a steady increase in enrollment. (See 
Table 27.) The total enrollment for 1920 was 265,058; in 
1925, it was 676,687; and in 1930, 981,649. The increase 
has been consistent in the day high-school classes, the even- 
ing schools, and the day-unit schools. The only decrease 
reported is for the part-time schools in 1930. The largest 
increase in repent years is for the evening school. The in- 
crease was from 35,192 in 1927-28 to 60,462 in 1929-30. 

The extent to which instruction is being made available 
to rural children has been well summarized by Hamlin: 

Table 27. — Enrollments in federally aided agricultural departments in 
public schools, 1918-1980 ' 


Year 

Total en- 
rollment 

All-clay - Eveninp 
schools I schools 

1 

Day-unit 

schools 

Part-time 

schools 

' 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

KUO 1 

Hi* 

1027 

W . Vi 

;ib!5 

m\ 

1923 . . 

1922 

1^1 i 

ra | 

19 Hi 

MHS 

981,049 
j 880.849 

858, 456 
7H4, 986 
753,418 
076. 687 
652, 594 
MG, 528 
475, 828 
i 324, 247 

' 265, 058 

t 194. 895 

104, 186 

V 

113, 728 
106, 1 1 1 
96,941 
89,390 
82,431 
70, 958 
65, 358 
57, 978 
52,961 
40. 763 
31,301 
19, 933 
15. 450 

60, 462 
47,283 
35, 192 
26, 227 
1 9, 239 
15,835 
15,227 
9,319 
1,333 
1,139 

9, 957 
9, 922 
6,310 
5, 698 
5, 142 
4,002 
3. 256 
1, 911 

t 

4. 164 
5, 128 
4.458 
3, 622 
2,716 
2,330 
2, 143 
- 2,090 

5,942 
1,445 



1 




1 Fourteenth Annunl Report of the Federal Hoard for Vocational Education 1930 
1 Figures for 1930 are provisional subject to Anal audit of Stato accounts 


p. 82. 


1 lie numlier of high schools offering all-day or dav-unit courses in- 
creas'd from 4,067 in 192>-28 to 4,487 in 1929-30. Considering that 
there were in 1920 in the Suited States 13,751 high schools in centers 
of fewer than 2,500 people, Tt can be roughly estimated that vocational 
agriculture has penetrated 'about a third of our rural high schools. 
Since many rural high schools are too small to support such a program, 
the portion of schools suitable for vocational agriculture in which it is 
already taught is considerably more than one-third. The extent of 
the program for adult farmers and for employed farm boys is much 
less satisfactory. Approximately 1 per cent of the adult farmers of the 
United States were enrolled in federally reimbursed evening classes in 
1929-30. The percentage of employed farm boys 14 to 21 years of age 
ettcuding reimbursed part-time classes was probably less than 1 per 
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cent though t^tfdata on this point are less dependable than the data 
regarding percentage of adult attendance.” • 

Recent trends in agricultural education. — The recent de- 
velopments m agricultural education have been effectively 
summarized m the Biennial Survey of Education, 1928-1930. 
The shifts reported by Hamlin in that report are in harmony 
with the changes noted by the staff at work on this project 
Since extended investigation of the subject was not included 
in this project, his summary will be reported. 

There has been a notable tendency during the biennium toward the 
mclusion in the high-school course of study of more materials dealing 
h farm management, with agricultural institutions and agricultural 
cooperation, and with the mechanical and engineering aspects of far!n 

Uo g n hf mP ^h 18 °i the te ? hmcal aspect8 of cr °P a nd livestock produc- 
tive new 88eDed bUt C ° Ur8eS haVe *»“ ^ened ^ include 

In 1929-30, 36 States reported that 26.2 per cent of the time devoted 

Thi VOCa h° n f agnculture ln that >' ear was given to farm mechanics'* 
This subject has largely developed in the Vocational agriculture cur- 
ncuJum during the present decade. Devoted largely at first to purely 

ZTlif ? ^ H V, 4 tleB ° f / VGry 8iDlple SOrt> the farm mechanics course 
has ktely tended toward much greater attention to the managerial 

and engineering phases, such as the selection of farm machinery Z 

B — V, he plaDn,n ® of fann buddings and farm layouts, the -in- 
stallation of farm electrical equipment. 14 

who !*“♦ reCeDUy ***? rCaliZed m ° re fuUy than Previously that a person 
who is to manage a farm involving 6 to 10 or more enterprises must 

lutve more training in their management than is involved i/their sepa- 

usuaUv f/tt G rr aI maaa « ement have therefore come in 

thTS 6 * a8 i. ycar of high school, to supplement and integrate 
he enterprise studies made earlier in the curriculum. These involve 

^ G8 °_ j arm ° r gamzation, farm budgeting and accounting, market- 
mg^financing, the management of labor, law as it relates to the farm 

fa™ m l h r^ Dt l y held that great€r gain8 are likely to come to he 

arm people through greater effectiveness in working together tbaV 
through increased efficiency in individual production. The^resence of 

res^tilto r C f Ural ^ rplU8 Pr ° blem throughout most of the decade 
r^Un^ > t D he ln n i r Vr effi ciency has intensified the desire 

! p bbC 8 r Chools more that will aid farmers in their co- 
•J?th at, fh enter P" 8e8 ‘ Intereet along these fines has greatly increased 

* lD i* the P& ° t tW ° year8- A ® a result more students in vocational 
^tnculture are studying the causes of failure and success among farmers' 

N — Butleun 1 « 1 , 
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cooperatives; more students are becoming acquainted with State and 
national cooperative organizations; more students are learning through 
practice to participate in farmers' group activities. 

Discussions about methods in public-school agriculture have recently 
largely centered about the “conference method” of instruction. 14 
Interest in this type of procedure has doubtless been increased because 
it has been found suited to the instruction of adults in evening classes, 
the older forms of classroom instruction having proved quite inadequate 
for adult groups. Undoubtedly, too, there has been carry-over from 
the methods used with adults to yie methods used bv these same 
teachers in instructing high-school groups. However, the conference 
plan of teaching was developed first with high -school groups; it is a 
type of “problem teaching,” long well known to educators. It is sig- 
nificant that the opinion is rapidly crystalling that the best method 
for teaching adults is also the best method for teaching adolescents. 

There has been a general tendency to replace manipulative activities 
and memorization of fact materials with problem solving. The intel- 
lectual content of vocational agriculture courses is being enriched 
generally. Greater definiteness of aim is emphasized. 

The earliest supervised practice programs under the Federal voca- 
tional education act consisted of individual home projects comprising 
one or two animals or an acre or less of crops. Gradually the scope of 
projects has been increased until now they are commonly large enough 
to involve the use of commercial methods and machinery and to paral- 
lel in practicality the farming operations of adults. 

Early projects ran for one year or less. Now they are planned to be- 
gin at the opening of the high-school period and to grow and continue 
indefinitely. The long-time” or “continuation” project, which is 
designed to give a boy a start in fanning is now the accepted type 
of project. 

Class projects of various sorts have been introduced to supplement 
individual projects. Some are entirely class owned and class managed. 
Others are owned by a private individual who shares their management 
with a class group. In still other cases cooperative features are intro- 
duced in connection with the individual projects, class members coop- 
erating as far as it is practical in buying, selling, breeding, advertising, 
and insuring. 

Finally it has come to be generally accepted that a teacher's responsi- 
bility for supervised practice i$ not satisfied when he has satisfactorily 
managed the individual and group projects of his students. “Supple- 
mentary farm practice,” under the teacher’s direction, is also called 
for and various States have set up plans for systematizing it. Full use 
of this device involves making the most educationally of all of the op- 
portunities each boy has for practical work in farming. 

The tendency has been accentuated in the past two years to empha- 
size more stron gly increased scope of project, lengthening of the proj- 

" 844 Conference Procedure in Teaching Vocational Agriculture, Bulletin No. 147, Agri- 
cultural Series No. 38, Federal Board (or Vocational Education, June, 1930. * 
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ect s duration, the use of class as well as individual projects, and of 
supplementary farm practice. Rapid changes are taking place in the 
nature and effectiveness of this part of the instructional program. ,r 

«. SUMMARY STATEMENT CONCERNINO PROGRAMS OF SECONDARY ' 

SCHOOLS 

No systematic canvass has yet been made of the schools of 
the country to determine the number of specialized and 
comprehensive schools. Practically all schools in smaller 
comm uni ties are aimed to be comprehensive, but many of 
the larger cities have developed one or more types of special- 
ized schools. The specialized type of organization has been 
adopted more often in the Eastern States than elsewhere in 
the Nation. 

The teachers of different types of schools vary in their 
qualifications and in their judgments concerning the merits 
of different plans of organization. The teachers in the aca- 
demic and comprehensive schools have more years of formal 
education than teachers in the trade, technical, and commer- 
cial schools. This contrast is to be explained in part by the 
larger proportion of vocational teachers in the specialized 
schools. The teachers of the vocational schools have had 
a greater amount of experience in occupations other than 
teaching. 

There is large variation in the reactions of teachers con- 
cerning the most desirable form of organization of secondary 
education. Teachers of comprehensive schools favor the 
comprehensive school, and teachers in vocational schools 
favor the specialized vocational school. The percentage of 
teachers of industrial subjects in the comprehensive school 
favoring the comprehensive school was somewhat lower than 
were the percentages for teachers of other subjects. Con- 
trasts similar to those just noted are found when one com- 
.pares the two groups of teachers on their judgments as to the 
plan of organization which would serve best the needs for 
vocational training; that, is, the teachers in vocational 
schools favored the vocational school and teachers in com- 
prehensive schools favored the comprehensive school, al- 
though the percentage favoring the comprehensive school is 
not so large a s secured when all the objectives of secondaiy 

i* Hamlin, B. M. Op. cit., pp. 274-270. 
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l 

educatiorf were considered. Cooperative part-time training 
received large support from all groups of teachers. 

There are some differences between the different types of 
schools in the administrative policies followed. Limitation 
of enrollment in the various courses was restricted to. the 
opportunities for placement in the community in a consid- 
erable number of schools; the proportion following this prac- 
tice was larger for the trade schools than for the other groups. 
A larger proportion of the trade schools than of other grcfups 
of schools restrict enrollment also to pupils qualified to profit 
by the training given. 

Many evidences emerge of articulation' of these schools 
with the vocational groups and employment conditions of 
the community. Arrangements are frequently made to 
allow credit for each year of study toward the attainment of 
full journeyman status. The amount allowed varies con- 
siderably and the median amount allowed is larger for the 
trade groups (1.19 years) than for the comprehensive groups 
(0.85 year). Articulation with the community is secured also 
by attempt^ to assist pupils in making adjustments when they 
are first employed and the utilization of judgments of employers 
and employees in developing the program of training. 

Some differences are noted in the subjects included int the 
offerings of the different types of schools. However, there is 
much similarity in the lines of training provided. In the 
industrial field the samasubjects predominate in the compre- 
hensive and trade schools. The subjects appearing with 
high frequency in these two groups of schools are woodwork 
(bench), mechanical drafting, machine shop, electricity, 
automobile ‘mechanics, printing, and sheet metal. In some 
of the large trade schools, a great varietfy of courses are of- 
fered. The amount of work offered in the different industrial 
courses is greater for the trade schools than for the compre- 
hensive schools; the amount is greater for the larger compre- 
hensive schools than for the smaller schools. Some of this 
work is known as industrial arts and some as vocational indus- 
trial education. A larger amount of time is spent in the shop 
in the vocational industrial work, work in mathematics and 
science is more specifically related to* the shop work, and 
the teacher is more frequently an experienced tradesman. 
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The differences in the content of the different types of courses 
were not determined. The data on enrollment in industrial 
courses indicate an increase in enrollment, and an increase in 4 
the proportion of pupils taking work of this type 

The offering in the commercial field m most schools is 
restricted to shorthand, typing, and bookkeeping. Office 
practice appears in a considerable number. Other courses 
offered in larger schools and commercial schools are sales- 
manship, business management, and retail distribution. 
On the average, a half year or full year of work is offered in 
each subject, and opportunity is not offered for intensive 
mastery of any one phase of commercial work. Some recent 
increases in enrollment for commercial courses were noted 
Ihe enrollment is largest in stenography and bookkeeping 
and smaller in the selling courses, whereas the opportunities 
for employment have been much larger in the selling positions. 

Ihe work income economics stresses cooking and sewing 
although increased recognition is being given to other phases 
M f komemaking. Among the other considerations are the 
business aspects of home management, purchasing, care of 
house, selection and furnishing the home, family relation- 
s ps, and child care. ' % some schools a large proportion of 
e boys are enrolled in home economics courses which have 
been adapted to their interests. Some increase is noted in 
the enrollment in courses in this field. 

The offering in agriculture consists of courses in general 
agriculture and a semester or year course in the 'different 
phases of agriculture, including animal husbandry, dairying 
arm mechanics, field crops, forestry, fruits, horticulture! 
poultry, and soils. As noted above for commercial work 
opportunity is not provided for specialization in any single* 

* pbase of th ? work or. specialized farming. There has been 
ai i increase in the number of pupils enrolled in these courses, 
although when the number enrolled is related to thfrnumber 
enrolled in all the schools of the various States, the percent- 
ages have been reduced. Increased emphasis is being given 
to the management phase of farming, to cooperative market- 
ing, and to farm mechanics. In the different fields of train- 
ing, there are evidences of adaptation to the present condi- 
tions and educational needs. ' r 
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CHAPTER III : PART-TIME COOPERATIVE CURRICULUMS 


I. ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR PART-TIME COOPERA TIVECURRICULUMS 

Part-time cooperative curriculums involve cooperation of 
school officials and employers in combining the facilities of 
the school and the facilities of the commercial or industrial 
establishment to provide more effective vocational training. 
Part of the time of the pupil is spent in school and part is 
given to actual work on the job. The school instruction 
consists mostly of the related or theoretical aspects of the 
training and the experiences on the job provide practice and 
training in the operations carried on by the worker. The 
school alone is limited in the extent to which it can provide 
training for the variety of occupations which are open to 
young people. Even for the lines of training offered, the 
-criticism is sometimes made that the school shop provides a 
different situation than that met by the young worker when 
he is employed. Certain of the difficulties have been well 
stated in a bulletin of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

Unit-trade courses are costly, demanding a large outlay for equip- 
ment, supplies, and maintenance, and are difficult in their administra- 
tion. The per capita cost is extremely high, since the physical condi- 
tions are such that they can offer intensive training to only^a s mall 
selected group. The general industrial school, which was provided to 
meetr the needs of small cities, has not developed to any considerable 
extent. 'There are a number of reasons why this is‘true, one of the 
.chief ones being that the type of course which must be developed is 
often more difficult in its organization and administration than are 
unit-trade courses. The per capita cost also is high, and the instruc- 
tion reaches only a small group . 1 ' 

Thus, the cooperative curriculums are thought to have 
certain advantages over the regular full-time school curricu- 
lums. In these curriculums there is no problem Of making 
available adequate modern equipment for purposes x)f 
instruction. To keep the'equipment up to date in a school 

1 Part-time Cooperative Courses. Bulletin No. 78* * Trade and Industrial seriea. No. 23, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1022, pp. 7-& 
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entails considerable, expense, and certain of the larger pieces 
of machinery can not be supplied. There is also the difficulty 
of reproducing job conditions in the school. .Under the co- 
operative plan pupils make contact with employers and jobs 
in connection with their training and many of, them obtain 
employment in the establishment in which they had their 
training. Members of the staff of the commercial or indus- 
tna establishment are more likely to be competent an indus- 
trial workers than are the teachers in the school. One can 
less frequently say that those in charge of the work in the 
occupation are unfamiliar with the latest developments. 
However, they have not given so much attention to prepara- 
tion for teaching beginning workers except as the work of the 
foreman with men under his direction is applicable. • 
Cooperative training is Believed to be more effective than 
e old apprenticeship plan. The apprenticeship plan'Tias 
practically disappeared in some occupations and it is provine 
unsatisfactory in others. The specialization under lame-” 
scale production is unfavorable for the successful operation 
of the apprenticeship plan. The chief inadequacies of the 
apprenticeship plan are the failure to provide a sufficiently ' 
varied expenence in the occupation and the failure to provide 
supplementary related and technical instruction. If appren- 
tices are not rotated through the different types of work, they 
become highly skilled insotiie aspect of the job, but they do 
not become broadly trained workers with competence to fit 
into different situatigps. There is the temptation of the 
employer to continue the apprentice at a task on which 
he !s producuve and fail to shift him to another task. on 
winch he is in need of training. The coordinator in a part- 
time cooperative program of training gives attention to the * 
planning of a senes of experiences which will give a desirable 
form of training. The second inadeqflfecy, failure to give 
supplementary related and technical instruction under the 
cooperative plan is cared for in the school’ instruction. 
Since about half of the time of the pupil is spent in the school, 
there is no danger of neglect of this phase of the training. 

The bulletin of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
is definite in its statement of belief in the superiority of part- 
time cooperative training. 
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This combination of instruction and plant expedience does for the 
boy that which school instruction and shop work alone could not 
accomplish; that is, the cooperative part-time course gives the boy a 
far better training than he can secure through the limited experiences 
possible for the boy under the Unit trade-school plan.* 

t. THE PREVALENCE OF SCHOOLS HA VINO COOPERATIVE PROGRAM A 

OF TRAINING W 

Cooperative training has received considerable emphasjs 
in recent years. If the judgments of leaders in vocational 
education are correct, more extended use of this form of 
training can be expected in the ftiture. For purposes of this 
study an attempt was made to get in touch with all those high 
schools or trade schools which reported on the preliminaiy 
inquiry forms that they have cooperative programs of train, 
ing. One -hundred and sixty-seven schools with such curricu- 
lums were located. These schools are found in all sections of 
die Country. The Middle Western States lead with 54 
schools; the Middle Atlantic have 40; the Western, 33; New 
Eilgland, 25; and the Southern, 15f> 

\ Part-time cooperative courses are used in larger proportions 
by trade schools than by those of any other type. Refer- 
ence was made in Chapter I to the extent of use of such courses 
by 985 schools. A fourth of the trade schools furnishing 
information indicated that they^ had set up cooperative 
arrangements for one or more occupations. Nearly a fifth 
of -the comprehensive schools receiving federal aid report 
use of cooperative training, but the percentage for those 
without Federal aid is as low,as 4.1. The percentage for the 
total group of 760 comprehensive schools is 9.6, less than 
half of that for the trade schools. The commercial schools 
have not been so active as the trade schools with respect to 
this practice; because of the much larger number of compre- 
hensive schools in' the country, most of the attempts to use 
cooperative part-time training in commercial work are made 
by comprehensive schools. Consequently, well over half , of 
the pifcgrams reported on in this chapter were located in 
comprehensive schools. 

5. ENROLLMENT OF SCHOOLS WlTH'COOPERA TIVE CURRICVLVMS 

The size of the school is a factor affecting -thg provision for 
cooperative c urriculuma. Of 126 schools reporting enroll- 




* Op. clt., p. s. 
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ments, two-thirds have enrollments of more than 500 pupils 

h “ r , e bet "' een 250 and 500 pupils, and the remaining 
sutth have less than. 250. Apparently the larger schools are 
attempting more in this type of training than the smaller 
possibly because they have a greater need for it in their 
programs of studies, or because they can better afford to 
-provide the tune and staff for bringing about and fostering 
the contacts with employers so necessary to the success of 
cooperative curnculums. ' Also the larger schools are located 
in «ie larger communities where more opportunities are 
available for establishing cooperative arrangements The 
smaller schools, however, might find it more advantageous to 
provide for cooperative training than to offer specialized 
vocational corses in the schools, since the number of pupils 
preparing for any one field may be too small to justify pro- 
vi ding for equipment and teacher. Cooperative curriculums 
can be offered for only those occupations represented in the 
local community, 

4. THE SUBJECTS OFFERED IN COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 

A great variety of occupations are represented in tt<3 
cooperative programs of training. As many as 140 were 
located m the canvass of 167 schools. (See Table 28) 
Some of these titles may cover the same field, but the names 
reported were not sufficiently specif to permit combination. 

ZIku occupations, as many as 73 are in the industrial 
arte held. The occupations appearing with largest frequency 
are machine-shop, automobile mechanics, electricity mrintine 
carpeBtl ?» Pattern, making, and sheet metal work\ In the 
commercial field, 20 occupations are reported. RetaiSselline ‘ 
appears with highest frequency, being used in as many as 33 
schools. The other occupations in household arts, agricul- 
ture, and a miscellaneous group appear infrequently A jrroat 
variety of curnculums is offered, but the vocational curricu- 
lums commonly offered entirely in the school also apnenr 
most frequently in the list of part-time curriculums lfm- - 
ev$r training is made available for some occupations 

^menr V ‘ ded * “ -“-t cooperative 

4 ' 
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Table 28. — Occupations trained for in 167 schools having cooperate* 
programs of training , with the number of schools reporting each 

Industrial Arts Field 


Machine shop 

54 

Power sewing 

. 2 

Automobile: * 


Sewing trades . 

. 2 

Ignition 

1 

Shoemaking 

. 2 

Industry 1 

1 

Strapper 

. 2 

Mechanic 

39 

Assembler 

1 

Painting 

1 

Blacksmithing 

1 

Electricity: 


Boat work 

1 

Automobile 

3' 

Boatbuilding 

1 

Electrician 

29 

Boiler man .. 

1 

Electrotype.. 

1 

Bookbinder 

1 

Shop.. ... 

1 

Boxraaker 

1 

Theater 

1 

Capmaker 

1 

Printing... 

29 

Blue print work 

- *3 1 

Carpentry 

22 

Die making 

l 

Pattern making 

18 

Engineering: 


Drafting: 


Engineering 1 

1 

Drafting 1 

16 

Mechanical 

1 

Machine 

2 

Power 

1 

Structural steel. . 

1 

Furniture 

l 

Sheetmetal 

11 

Garage 

l 

Plumber 

8 

H osiery 

1 

Cabinetmakingl 

7 

Lithography. . 

1 

Mill work 

7 

Masons 


Toolmaking 

7 

Mel ter __ 


Radio: 


Metal gTainer 


Radio 1 

2 

Metal trades 


Service 

i 

Mill and cabinet 


Technician 

3 

Painting and decorating 


Painting, j _ _ 

4 

Steamfitter 


Architectural drawing 

3 

Textiles. 


Body builder 

3 

Trimming . 


Steel worker 

3 

Upholstery 


Die sinker. 

-> 2 

Welding 


Foundry work 

2 

Wood finishing 


Heat treating 

2 

Wood pattern 


Molder 

2 

Woodwork 


Ornamental iron 

12 




Commercial Field 


Retail selling 33 

Clerical 10 

Commercial 1 I 8 

Office practice ... 8 

1 Not otherwise specified. 


Banking L.’_ 5 

Stenography. y 6 

Typing . ..... 5 

Messenger J .V 3 


* 

H 


o 
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Table 2 8. -Occupations trained for in 167 schools having cooperative 
programs of training, witkythe number of schools reporting each— Con. 

Commercial Field — Continued 


Store practice 3 

Calculating machines.’ 2 

Merchandise packer 2 

Bookkeeping 3 

Business training \ 

Comptometer operator 1 


Household 


Dictaphone operator. 

General office 1 

Multigraph 

Office apprentice 

Secretaries.-. 

Stock girl 

Arts Field 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Nursing 

Cooking 

Housework 
Nursery 


4 Dressmaking 

2 Foods 

2 Home economics 
2 


Agricultural Field 


Agriculture 1 

Forestry and floriculture 

Fruit 

Gardening. 

Poultry 

Animal husbandry 


4 Dairy 

2 Farmer 

2 Florist 

2 Landscape gardening. 
2 Seasoning of lumber. . 
1 Vocational agriculture 


Chemist... 

Laundry 

Pharmacy. 

Telegraphy 

Jeweler 

Meat cutter 

Aviation 

gjdfrker 

^•Compositor 

Decorating^. 

Delivery 

Dental hygiene 

Dry cleaning 

Factory 

Hair dressing 

Industrial chemist.. 

* Not otherwise specified. 


AU Other Occupations 

3 Insurance 

3 Janitor 

3 Laboratory assistant 

3 Lens grinding 

2 Lumberyard. __ 

2 Maintenance 1 

1 Optician 

1 Service manager 

Service station oj>erator 

1 Sign painting 

1 Tailoring _• ' 

1 Tea room service.: 

1 Telephone work 

1 Theater 

1 Waiter 

. 1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 




6. THE ENROLLMENTS /V COOPERATIVE CURRICl^fjUMS 

*• The enrollments in practically all cooperative curriculums 
are small. Some have only one pupil and many have as 
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few as five pupils. The median enrollments per school for 
the curriculums appearing most frequently and the median 
of all remaining curriculums are reported in Table 29. The 
largest median enrollment is for retail selling, the median 
being 35. The enrollment next in size is 12 for automobile 
mechanics. The median enrollments for machine shop in 
51 schools is 10. The median for the 132 curriculums not 
listed in this table, those appearing in fewer than 15 schools, 
is only 5. 

These data demonstrate clearly that schools using coopera- 
tive part-time training are not caring for large proportions of 
their pupils in these curriculums. It will be shown later 
that only part of the training for an occupation is of the 
cooperative type, but even with that fact considered, the 
pupil who enjoys the advantage of a cooperative curriculum 
is the unusual pupil. Some schools Jiave arrangements for 
handling a considerable number of pupils, especially in the 
field of retail selling. In most of the schools, however, only 
a small number is cased for in this way. 


Table 29. — Median enrollments per school oj cooperative curricidums 


Curriculum 

Number 

ofschools 

reporting 

enroll- 

ments 

Median 

enroll- 

ment 

Curriculum 

i 

Number 

ofschools 

reporting 

enroll- 

ments 

Median 

enroll- 

ment 

Auto mechanics 

36 

12 

Pattern mrUting 

12 

5 

Carpentry.. . 

18 

8 

Printing. . 

25 

3 

Drafting 

14 

7 

Retail selling . 

27 

35 

Electricity 

26 

7 

All other curriculums 


5 

Machine shop. 

61 

10 





One of the difficulties in the administration of part-time 
cooperative training is the development of cooperative ar- 
rangements with industrial and (Commercial establishments. 
Many employers are reluctant to assume responsibility for 
training, especially if they are asked to aid in training a 
greater number of persons than they can absorb in their own 
. establishment. Some, however, recognize the desirability of 
training their employees. Possibilities in cooperative train- 
ing ore distinctly limited unless employers come to accept 
training as one of their responsibilities 
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8. DIVISION OF TIME BETWEEN SCHOOL AND WORK 

Most cooperative training programs involve an exchange 
of two individuals — one is in school while the other is at work. 
Only about 18 per cent of the 167 schools reporting some form 
of cooperative training stated that the alternation of work 
and school did not involve an exchange of pupils. The 
length of alternate periods of work varies, and there may be 
one or more plans of alternation within a given school. The 
most common plans reported by the 167 schools in this study 
was that pupils spend alternate weeks in school and work 
(37 per cent); in slightly more than a fourth of the schools, 
pupils spend part of each day at school and part at work; 
about 7 per cent spend 2 weeks in school then 2 at work; a 
few spend alternate days or alternate months. 

7 PROCEDURES FOR ASSIGNING PUPILS 

There are many procedures for assigning pupils to coop- 
erative work. Slightly more than a fifth of all schools studied 
reported tha.t employers accept all pupils assigned by schools 
up to a designated number. A little more than two fifths 
stated that employers consider qualifications of pupils before 
accepting them. Other plans reported indicate thal often 
the pupil must get his job first and then arrange his school 
program, that coordinators get jobs wherever possible, that 
openings for placement of pupils depend on economic con- 
ditions or the demand for workers. The varied procedures 
in placing pupils seem to indicate that up to the present, 
there are no uniform methods for placement among schools 
offering cooperative courses and that placement is either 
the result of the initiative of the pupil himself or the personal 
contacts and arrangements of the members of the staff of 
the school. 

«. LENGTH OF COOPERATIVE COURSES 

Cooperative programs of training have thus far --required 
from four to five semesters of training for various occupations. 
(See Table 30.) Although the number of semesters of work 
is approximately equal for all occupations there is some 
variance in the number of hours pupils work in each of these 
semesters. (Table 3(f.) No doubt the number of hours 
worked per semester depends largely on the type of school 
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offering the course and the situation in which the pupil is 
working. Pupils training for the position of retail salesman 
work the least number of hours per semester (360), whereas 
those in pattemmaking work nearly twice as much (650). 
Data reported by 123 cooperative pupils in cities studied 
intensively in this project show them to be working approxi- 
mately 36 hours per week, which would equal 432 hours a 
semester of 24 weeks provided they spend half time at work 
and half time at scjbool. Some of these plans operate through- 
out the school year. Under that arrangement, it is not 
necessary for the employers to replace the pupils by other 
workers during the summer months. 

Table 30. — The median number of semesters pupils have worked on 
cooperative basis when they have completed the full curriculum in 
various occupations; the number of hours pupils work per semester; 
the median amounts pupils are paid per day for cooperative work 1 


% 

Occupation 

Median 
semesters 
of coop- 
erative 
work 

— A-s 

Median 
hours per 
semester 

Average 
pay per 
day for 
coopera- 
tive work 

1 

I 

1 

4 

Mftchlne 9hnn (FA) 

4.4 

378 

$2.00 


4.3 

376 

2.00 

Rntaii QAllIni? And sa. 1 es mail sh i d (33) 

4 4 

360 

1.88 

IVOloU oCUlliK QU vi a p V - “ 

c 1 la/it r 1 p i tv (29) — «... 

4. 6 

426 

2.0Q 

2.00 

Ei itx u iisii y — — 

Prl ntinc ( 29) 


440 

Pftrnpn t r v hi i i 1 ri ins (22) - - . - — - . - 

4.4 

380 

2 00 

Pat fpr nrrmfc \ rtf ( 1 R) va _ ...... — .... — 

4.8 

660 

1.65 

nmftlnp (Iff) 

4.8 

463 

1.65 

All nthftfN (132) - 

4. 7. 

457 

2.00 






i All medians are based on the actual number of schools reporting the information for each 
item. 


0. RATES OF PAY IN COOPERATIVE COURSES 

The median pay per day for cooperative work reported by 
schools offering cooperative training is $2 for most oedupa- 
'tions. Retail selling, pattern making, and drafting are 
slightly lower. (See Table 30.) A few schools reported as 
much as $4 per day for some occupations but this is excep- 
tional and probably for advanced pupils only. If the average 
pupils work five days a week, 4he median wage per week 
would be $10. This is further borne out by the replies of 14# 
cooperative pupils who were studied intensively. These 
pupils reported a median salary of $9.58 per week, with the 
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< first quartile at $5.47 and the third quartile at $12 21 The 
range was from SI to $30. Differences may exist in' salary ' 
per week for the two sexes, but that fact was not determined- 
in tins study. 


10. LOCATIOS OF THE COOPERATIVE WORK /.V THE PRpRAM OF THE 

The location of the cooperative work in the complete train- 
ing programs of a school varies with the type of school and the 
type of occupation for which training is provided The ma 
jonty of schools reported that it came in the last two years 
of the training program, although a laige number had coopera- 
tive work only in the last year. The arrangement probably 
depends in part on the number of pupils for which a school is 
able to provide arrangements or the extent of the need for 
intensive training under the conditions of the employment. 


"• “'J'VaiMnuiVS OF COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 

Before completing the picture of cooperative programs of 
training, two schools with unique programs should be men- 
tioned. In Bridgeport, Conn, instead of an alternation be- 
tween school and work there is an alternation between regular 
high school and trade school Pupils spend the mornings at 
one school, afternoons at the other. In the high school pupils 
are required to take English and one social science, and they 
may elect one other subject; in the trade school they select 
one shop. This cooperative trade-sdhool curriculum begins 
m the tenth year of school and may be carried through three 
years of high school if desired ; at the completion of this course 
pupils are granted both trade-school and high-school diplomas 
This plan illustrates cooperation between schools, an impor- 
tant problem m the horizontal organization of secondary edu- 
cation when specialized schools are formed. ^ 

The Wilbur Wright Cooperative High School of Detroit 
offers cooperative training in auto mechanics, junior business 
steam engineering, vand. merchandising. The entrance re^ 
quiremcnts are: The’ age of 16 years, completion of the ninth 
grade, and a good p evious school record. After successful 
completionjjf one se, Hester's work in full-time. school classes 
the pupil at the age oh|6 is placed in cooperative employment 
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as an apprentice, working altd?nately 2 weeks in industry 
and 2 in school. His training in employment is organized 
similarly to that in school, and credit toward graduation is 
given in addition to wages for the time spent in employment. 
By attending school for 12 months per year the pupil can be 
graduated in the usual time with a high-school diplpma and 2 
years’ intensive trade experience. School work is on the 
regular high-school level and is articulated closely with the 
shop training in industry. Numbers in the cooperative 
school are limited only by the available employment in organ- 
ized apprenticeship training. 

While most programs of part-time cooperative training are 
located in large communities, one occasionally finds them in 
operation in smaller communities. One such program was 
described in the editorial section of the School Review: 

The work >s reported to have three objectives: (I) to give vocational 
training, (2) to provide vocational guidance, And (3) to develop better 
school attitudes. The evidence cited gives some notion of the extent to 
which thgse objectives are being attained* 

During the past 3 years 90 boys have taken cooperative industrial 
work. The boy attends school one-half day and is at work the other 
half at a chosen vocation. He takes two or three subjects in school and 
receives school credit for the down-town work. The work in school is 
related as closely as possible to the work on the job. The project has 
received Smith-Hughes indorsement. . . . The success of the plan 
depends rather largely on the good will and coopemtivenesa of the em- 
ployers. Pupils are not paid when they first begin the work, v but later 
on the employer pays something according to the worth of the boy. 
Under no circumstances is the boy allowed to take the place of a regular 
employee; his place is that of a learner and student. Generally speak- 
ing, the boys in this course are of the type who do not fare w<914u aca- 
demic subjects. Many, perhaps most, of them would normkjj^lrop 
school long before graduation. 

Eighteen vocations are represented. Twenty-nine boys have engaged 
in automobile mechanics; 6 in automobile service; 6 ip electricity; 4 in 
radio; 3 in sheet-metal work; 2 in photography; 2 in cabinet work; 2 in 
shoe repair; 2 in drug-store work; 2.in printing; 2 in bookkeeping; and 1 
each in plumbing, greenhouse culture, tailoring, bakery, sreamery, 
newspaper reporting, and farming. There have been 32 wd(>smen, 8 of 
Vhom worked in grocery stores, 8 in blothing Btores, 3 * automobile 
salesmen, 2 in shoe stores, and 2 in hardware stores. 

The excess in the number of employments represented in this list over 
the total of 90 different boys who have been reported as taking the work 
is explained by the shift of some of the boyB from one occupation to some 
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other. Thirty-two boye, or 30 per cent of all, shifted from one occupa- 
tion to another or dropped cooperative x work to resume a full school 

schedule. Some guidance value of the plan may be inferred from some 
of these shifts. 

Seventy-four, or 82 per cent, of the boys have been employed for pay 
after school hours and on Saturdays. It is the coordinator’s opinion 
that these 74 boys “must have received some fair^ definite and effec- 
tive vocational training or they would not h^J» been hired for after- 
school employment.” He notes that the boys who changed vocations or 
dropped the work altogether were among those who did no after-school 
or Saturday work. A fourth of all the boys are now employed at full- 
time work, while a full two-fifths of all have been trained for full-time 
employment. Some of those who were trained for full-time employ- 
ment were unable, on account of current economic conditions, to secure 
work. The evidence on full-time employment or preparation for it 
points to vocational training values of the plan.* 

It. CHARACTERISTICS OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PART-TIME 
COOPERA TI VE CO URSES 

The pupils enrolled in part-time cooperative courses do 
. not differ significantly from the pupils enrolled in similar 
courses offered on a full-time basis. Since most of the 
courses are in the commercial and industrial fields, the char- 
acteristics of these pupils qye not entirely similar to the 
characteristics of the total group of pupils enrolled in the 
full-time school. The great ^najority of the pupils (76 4 
, * P er cent ) were b °ys; practically all of the industrial pupils 
, b °y s and tbe commercial group contained many boys. 

The cooperative part-time pupils were about equally divided 
between grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. Nearly all of them (90 
per cent) 'plan to graduate from high -school. Those not 
planning to graduate reported the economic reason with 
- * ar gest frequency, but somewhat less frequently than pupils 
not in cooperative courses, possibly because they obtained 
some income from their cooperative work. Lack of int^est 
in school work and opportunity for a good job were both 
reported by 13 per cent of the pupils as the reason for their 
p ans not to graduate from high school. About an eighth 
planned to enter college and another eighth were undecided 
concerning college. That is, as many as a fourth were unde- 
cided as to whether or not they would continue their educa- 
tion beyond h igh school. In nationality fathere, education 

•School Review 40: 13-14, January, 1938. 
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of fathers, occupation of fathers, occupation of mother, and 
size of family, the cooperative part-time pupils corresponded 
very closely to the pupils enrolled in the trade schools. 

M. SUMMARY STATEMENT 

Cooperative part-time training is a plan of preparation for 
vocational activities involving a close cooperation of school 
and industry- when the program is weU developed.' There is 
generally a coordinator whose duty it is to foster amicable 
and cooperative relationships between school and industry 
so tljat the training facilities of both may be utilized to the 
fullest extent in order to prepare boys and girls for various 
occupations in the most beneficial way. 

Pupils generally work in piairs and spend alternate weeks 
in school and industry. Ihdustry gives them intensive 
specialized trade training; the school gives them training 
closely related to their outside work. In general, pupils work 
on a cooperative basis for 4 6r 5 semesters during their last 
2 years in high school. The^ work about 36 hours a week 
on the job. For this amount of time they received in 1930-31 
about $10. The coordinator is theoretically responsible for 
placing the pupil on the job and is his adviser and director' 
throughout the entire cooperative curriculum. 

Classes in cooperative training had in the year under con- 
sideration small enrollments in most schools. ^These enroll- 
ments were frequently limited to the number of cooperative 
arrangements the school workers found it possible to set up. 
Training of this type is generally believed to be highly 
desirable by leaders in vocational education, but it can be 
adopted only as employers are similarly convinced of its 
desirability. Since part of the training is controlled by the 
school and another part is controlled by the employer, there 
is need for close cooperation if the training is to be effective. 
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CHAPTER IV : THE GUIDANCE OF PUPILS IN COMPRE- 
HENSIVE AND SPECIALIZED SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


l. THE PROBLEMS OF (J VIDANCE 

The establishment of specialzed schools creates many* 
guidance problems different from those of.tlie comprehensive 
schools. It is said that in the specialized set-up, pupils have 
a tendency to attend the school nearest their home, regardless • 
of the type of training it offers, in order to be with friends or 
because of the social standing which they feel it will give 
them; that pupils often remain in a specialized school which 
does not offer training in line with their stated vocational 
objective; and that pupils in one specialized school are not 
acquainted with the educational offerings in other schools 
within the system. If these tendencies exist, then they 
should be overcome by a program of guidance so well de- 
veloped that pupils in a specialized system w T ill go to the 
school best fitted to^fcbtir particular* needs, interests, and 
capacities. These problems do not appear so difficult in the 
comprehensive school which offers all types of training for 
which there is demand, for the pupil is merely transferred to 
different- curririilums within the same school. 

However, many guidance problems of the two types of 
organization are identical, such as informing pupilh of 
educational and occupational opportunities, and helping 
them determine the extent and nature of their abilities- and 
interests. In contrasting these identical and nonidentical 
elements in the guidance programs of the comprehensive 
and specialized systems, certain questions confront us: 

1. How do the schools inform their pupils about the educational 

opportunity in the local system or in higher institutions? 

2. How do they inforrh pupils about occupational opportunities? 

■ How do they help pupils in forming correct estimates of their 
abilities and interests? 

4 . How do they assist pupils in making decisions on the occupations 

they wisli to enter?' 4 ' 

5. How do they assist the pupils in obtaining placements in business 

or industry? 
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* 

6. What follow-up service do these schools provide for their former 

pupils? 

7. How is the guidance service organized? 

t. THE PROCEDURE 

• In each of the schools studied intensively a check list of 
practices in guidance was filled out by the person who was 
primarily in charge of the guidance. Thirty usable replies 
were obtained, 9 of which were from comprehensive schools, 
and 21 from specialized schools. Of these 21 schools in the 
specialized systems, 7 are general high schools, 7 are trade 
schools, 4 are technical high schools, and 3 are commercial 
high schools. Naturally, the guidance problems in these 
two types of organization are different from each other: 
In the comprehensive system, where academic, commercial, 
and trade coi\jjpes are- given in one school, practically all 
types of guidance problems may be found under one roof; 
whereas, in the specialized system each school will have not 
only those guidance problems which are connected with the 
special type of education which it is attempting to provide, 
but also such problems as facilitating transfer of pupils from 
one school to another when there is a change of vocational 
objective, encouraging pupils to go to schools which best 
meet^ their needs and interests ^herever these schools may 
be located, and overcoming any feelings on the part of the 
pupils that one type of school is inferior or superior to any 
other type of school in the system. 

The major treatment of guidance is given in Monograph 
No. 14, Programs of Guidance. Th^present brief treatment 
based on a small number of schools studied intensively in this 
investigation of the horizontal^ organization of secondary 
education is presented to make comparisons of comprehensive 
and specialized secondary schools. While in some cases the 
numbers of schools usings various practices are small, these 
numbers are^ionverted into percentages to facilitate com- 
parison. 

9. INFORMING PUPILS ABOUT EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES * 

Guidance activities in any type of school system should 
give information and advice which assist the individual in 
deci<|ing on an educational objective, preparing for it, and 
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carrying on the activities associated with it. * To assist an 
individual in planning a program, the school should first of all 
present him with facts concerning the various educational 
opportunities which it is possible for him to enter. 

How do the comprehensive and the vocational school 
systems undertake to inform their own pupils or prospective 
pupils about the educational opportunities in their respective 
systems? What mean^-do they use to interpret their edu- 
cational offerings so that the'individual pupil may select that 
line of training which will be most economical of his time and 
most effective in preparing him for the activities he will 
probably carry on after leaving school? . 

-A « 

Table 31. — Percentages of schools using various procedures for informing 
* pupils about educational opportunities* 


Procedure for Informing pupils 


1. Publish the progmip of studies ; 

2. Issue a pamhhlet or booklet more elaborate than l describing odiot- 

tunlties offered In this school 

S. Issue a handbook for the new pupil " T. 

4. Offer exploratory (tryout) courses. 

5. Arrange for representatives of higher Institutions to tali before aa^ 
aemolies 


fl. 9ive talks explaining courses to pupils in the last grade of lowir 
schools 


7. Provide an “open-house” day for pupils In lower sc b oo Is " ^ ^ 

8. Print a list and description of all opportunities for vocational or other 

training provided in community.. 


Average percentage of schools. 


Com- 

prehen- 

sive 

systems 

W 


100 

44 

66 

67 

67 

67 

44 

22 


68 


Special- 

ised 

systems 

( 21 ) 


81 

67 

33 

62 

43 

81 

67 

43 


60 


, Non.— The numbers in parentheses indicate the number of schools represented. 

Eight of the most common imfens used for giving this in- 
format! do with the percentages of schools which use each of 
the methods are presented in Table 31. All of the compre- 
hensive schools and four-fifths of the specialized schools print 
or mimeograph a program of studies which gives the names 
j. 9^ t’he curriculums offered and the arrangement of subjects 
» within these curriculums. In providing more elaborate 
statements concerning their programs, however, the special- 
ized schools lead the comprehensive types. In iraning hand- 
books which are designed to help the new pupils, more than 
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one-half of the comprehensive schools respond affirmatively 

• as compared with about one-third for the specialized schools. 

The fourth item concerning exploratory or try-out courses 
is important. Exploratory courses are offered by about 
two-thirds of all the schools. These exploratory courses are 
intended to give pupils a brief general picture of the special- 
ized courses offered in a school, and they afford pupils the 
opportunity of trying out various types of work and training 
in order that they. pay select cOp^es for specialization which 
are most in harmony with their interests and abilities. 
Exploratory courses may vary in length from *a few weeks to 
a full year, depending on the type of School and the subject 
matter to be covered. In the higb schools of Bridgeport, 
Conn., the entire first year of the 4-year high school (ninth 
grade) is called the exploratory year, and during that time, 
in addition to certain subjects required for all pupils, each 
pupil elects subjects in accordance with his vocational or 
educational interests, partly to discover to what extent he has 
the Rbility to^follow them. On the basis of this try-out, and 

• of further investigations along the lines of these interests, a 
curriculum designed to prepare him for some vocational or 
educational objective, o# to give him further try-out, is 
selected by him with the assistance of his parents, and the 
school at the beginning of the second year of high school. 
The Boys’ Technical High School in Milwaukee (grades 
7-12) permits a pupil to elect a trade of shop subject upon 
completion of certain j uniqr high school requirements, the 
election generally being made at the end of the ninth year. 
Boys may change from one shop to another at any time, pref- • 
erably at the ends of semesters, but they must have a full 
semester in any shop to receive credit for it. The program 
is very flexible and a boy may try out three or four different 
shops before specializing in any one of them or before leaving 
school. Such plans enable pupils to examine various fields 
of training in tha*scko()l and to select -those thttt are most in 
.line with their interests, needs, and abilities. 

Practically all exploratory courses offered in comprehensive 

‘ schools ate given in the ninth grade; in the general and 
technical schools the majority are given in the ninth grade, 
but nearly as many are offered in the tenth, eleventh, and 
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twelfth grades, particularly in trade subjects. Trade schools 
are generally ungraded, and pupftls may try out the shop sub- 
jects at any time. The commercial schools answering the guid- 
ance check list apparently do little with exploratory courses. 

The fifth item in Table 31 shows 67 per cent of the*com- 
prehensive schools arranging for representatives of higher 
institutions to talk before assemblies, as contrasted with >13 
per cent for the specialized schools. Since ,the pupils in 
vocational schools are less interested in higher education, it is 
to be expected that comprehensive schools would make more 
effort to inform pupils about the opportunities in higher 
institutions. In the last three items in Table 31, however, 
the specialized schools appear to l?e more active, for they 
lead the comprehensive schools in getting in contact witlyftie 
* pupils in the last grade of the lower schools, in prodding 
“open-house” days for Jhese pupils, and in providing a list 
and description of all opportunities for vocational and other 
training provided in the commurfity, including those in high 
school, evening schools, part-time schools, private commercial 
schools, etc. In summary, it appears that the specialized 
systems of schools are earning on as great a variety of activi- 
ties to inform their pupils about their educational opportuni- 
ties a? are the comprehensive systems, for on the average 60 per 
cent of their schools are carrying on these activities'to 58 per 
cent for the latter. There are certain adaptations to the par- 
ticular needs of the pupils served by tb6 two types of schools. 

A variety of activities are used to inform pupils concerning 
occupational opportunities. (See Table 32.) Two-thirds of 
the comprehensive schools are offering a course in vocational 
information as compared with a little more than half of the 
schools in the specialized systems. However' only one out 
of every three of these comprehensive school? offering the 
course requires its pupils to take it as compared with four 
out of five of the specialized Schools. A typical picture of 
this course as given in the comprehensive schools shows that 
it is given five 40-minute periods a week for 18 weeks in 
the ninth grade, while in the specialized schools it is given 
in the same grade fivo 45-minute periods a week for 20 weeks. 
All of the comprehensive high schools provide in their libra- 
ries literature dealing with occupations as contrasted with 
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four-fifths for the specialized schools; however, the latter 
group do much more than -the former in providing, oiltside 
of course work, a reading list on occupations for distribution 
lo pupils. Vocational opportunities in the community are 
set forth to the pupils in many more of the specialized schools 
than in those bf the comprehensive type; this is done primarily 
in the courses on vocations. 

t 

Table 32 .— Percentages of schools using various jtrocedures for informing 
puirils about occupational opportunities 


Procedure for informing pupils 


I 


1 Offer a course in vocational information 

2. Provide in high-school library literature dealing with occupations. . 

3. Provide a reading list on occupations for distribution to pupils. 

4 Set forth to pupils the vocational opportunities in the community . 
5. C onduct excursions to Industrial plants and business establishments 

6 Have a "vocational club" 

7 Utilize eitracurriculum activities generally for their guidance value 

8. Show moving pictures of industries 

9. Arrange for a series of talks on occupations by specialists 

10. Arrange for a "guidance conference' for groups interested In specific 

occupations 

11. Arrange for personal interviews of puplis interested in specific 

occupations with those engaged in tnem in the community. _ ... 

U. Have advisory committees from industries and business to inform 
pupils _ 

Average per cent of schools 


C ompre- 
hensive | 
systems 
(9) j 

Special- 
, ized 
systems 

I (21) 

* 

3 

67 

57 

100 

8) 

22 

52 

56 

71 

78 

86 


14 

55 

33 

56 

62 

67 

71 

56 

24 

78 

43 

11 

14 

54 

51 


Note —The numbers in parentheses indicate the number of schools represented 
• \ 

Excursions to industrial and commercial establishments are 
utilized by a large majority of the schools. Extracurriculum 
activities are considered to be a - part of this informative 
program in about half of the comprehensive and a third of 
the specialized schools. A small proportion of the specialized 
schools have a special “vocations” club which has a guidance 
function. In other schools, certain clubs are restricted to 
some occupational field or fine of training.. These activities 
serve also to inform pupils about the courses offered in the 
school and to help pupils explore their capacities and interests. 
Motion pictures supplement the excursions and readings in 
more than half of both types of schools. Talks by specialists, 
noted earlier as being used to give educational information, 
are frequently used also to inform pupHs about occupations. 
The three remaining procedures in Table 32 ordinarily involve 
cooperation by lay people. The guidance conferepce, con- 
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sistmg of talks on occupations, group discussions, and inter- 
views, is reported by a half of the comprehensive and a 
fourth of the specialized schools. Pereonal interviews are 
arranged between pupils and those engaged in occupations 
in a much larger proportion of the schools. A small propor- 
tion have an advisory committee to aid in planning the pro- 
gram. These committees are usually charged with the 
responsibility of supervising the entire program of vocational 
education, but since guidance is an essential element in this 
program, their activities frequently comprehend the problems 
referred to by the term “guidance.” 

While there is some difference in the nature of the activities 
earned on, it can not be said that one type of school has 
developed a greater array of procedures than the other for 
informing pupils about occupations. 

i 

4 . ACTIVITIES WITH INDIVIDUAL PUPILS 

Inasmuch as guidance is finally concerned with the indi- 
vidual rather than with the group, provision for individual 
counseling becomes an important element in the guidance 
program. Practically all schools report some form of indi- 
vidual interview. However, only about a half of the com- 
prehensive schools and a fourth of the specialized schools 
schedule regular periods for any of these interviews; we may 
therefore, assume that the most of them areVld on special 
request of the pupil or the counselor at convenient times 
Kecords of interviews with pupils are kept by only a third of 
the comprehensive schools, whereas the specialized schools 
rank somewhat higher with a little more than one-half the 
schools carrying on this activity. 

The most common type of interview is that which coun- 
selors hold with failing pupils or pupils not working up to 
capacity; this is carried on by three-fourths of the compre- 
hensive and four-fifths of the specialized schools. Interviews 
concerning curriculum or educational plans are reported most 
commonly for pupils at the time of their admission in the 
case of comprehensive schools (56 per cent), but in the 
specialized schools they are held more often with seniors or 
pupils in the last grade of the school (52 per cent), with fimt- 
y ear pupils receiving second consideration (33 per cent). 
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Interviews concerning vocational plans are held most often 
with seniors (56 per cent) or with pupils leaving school 
before graduation (44 per cent) in the comprehensive schools, 
whereas in the specialized schools pupils leaving before gradu- 
ation (48 per cent) and those who are entering the school for 
the first time (38 per cent) receive the most attention. 

Another very important activity concerning individual 
pupils is an intensive systematic study of problem cases. 
Forty-four per cent of the comprehensive schools report that 
they are making these studies compared with 57 per cent of 
the specialized schools. Probably schools not stating that 
they make such an intensive systematic study to handle 
individual cases as they arise but make no attempt to organ- 
ize this service. Taking all items into consideration we find 
that the comprehensive and specialized schools afe practically 
equal in their activities with individual pupils. 

5. ASSISTING IN OBTAINING PLACEMENTS 

How do the comprehensive and specialized systems com- 
pare as regards the placement of their pupils in industry or 
business? It is evident that a school which prepares a pupil 
for a specific occupation in the business or industrial world 
and then allows this pupil to drift into a job wholly different 
from his field of training, where ho makes little^pr no use of 
the skills or knowledge which he has acquired in high school 
without putting forth every effort to obtain a desirable place- 
ment for him, has a fundamental weakness in its program. A 
larger percentage of comprehensive schools (55 per cent) 
report provision for placement of pupils than was reported , 
by the specialized schools (43 per cent). The placement in 
some of the specialized schools may be done.so informally as 
to cause this item not to be specifically assigned to some mem- 
ber of the staff. In both types of schools the work often 
falls entirely under the control of the dean of girls or the 
dean of boys, for we find all the comprehensive schools and 
about one-half of the specialized schools which provide for 
placement giving responsibility for this important function 
to them. The schools in the specialized systems have gone 
further, however, and have placed some of the responsibility 
on other individuals. In one-fifth of their schools there is 
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an adviser, counselor, or personnel worker who aids in this func- 
tion of placement either in coordination with or entirely apart 
from the deans of boys or girls ; one-tenth have a large proper- 
ion of the classroom teachers who help pupils in this matter. 

9 F0LL0 W - UP T0 FA CILITA TE VOCA TIONA L A DJUSTMENT 

A well-organized system of guidance is interested in what 
becomes of pupils after they leave school; it is not content 
to aid the pupil m choosing an occupation, in helping him to 
prepare for it, apd assisting him in entering it, but it is con- 
cerned as to how he gets along in the new field of work, how 
he adjusts himself to it, and how he profits from his school 
training and experience. A follow-up of former pupils not 
only helps to throw light on the value and effectiveness of 
the schoo s training program and the guidance program, but 
also aids an individual pupil who has entered an 'occupa-* 
tional field by giving some suggestion as to how adjustments 
to new lines of work may be made most easily. It will also 
reveal the needs of young workers and will assist the school 
m setting up a more useful and practical program of training. 
Of the schools which filled out the check list on guidance 
owever, only one-third of the comprehensive schools and 
about one-half o the schools of the specialized systems were 
aking any follow-up of former pupils. A follow-up of 
pupds who enter occupations after graduation was provided 

f H ° n ;I ° ne ' f l fth J of the comprehensive schools, as con- 
trasted with one-third of the specialized schools; the follow-up 
of nongraduates was even lower, being carried on by only 

one-tenth of all schools. ^ * 

* 

7. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE GUIDANCE SERVICE 

In contrasting the organization of the guidance service of 
r nd "P ecidized , two points should 

are both “L f ° f ** com P rehe ™ve schools there 

are both boys and girls, whereas in hbout one-third of the 

specialized schools there are boys only, in one-fifth girls 

only, and in one-half there are both sexes. Furthermore in 

^DmfilT thG 9PeCiali f d 90,100,9 we find ^at each prepares 

»rUvdt "r mC ° n< ’ fiCid 0f WOrk • Th <* e l "'» facte necee- - 

Ucul.r ZT rT Bt r? 0f guidan ' ce 9uiled fa the par- 
ticular needs of each school. Persons responsible for guid- 
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ance in the comprehensive and specialized schools are 
indicated in Table 33. 

Table 33. — Percentages of comprehe isive and specialized schools with 
various persons resj jnsible for guidance 


& 

Persons responsible for guidance 

Compre- 

hensive 

systems 

(0) 

Special- 

ized 

sys terns 
(21) 

1 Deans of bo vs 

100 

65 

2 Deans of girls 

78 

71 

3 Homeroom teachers 

89 

43 

4. Large proportion of classroom teachers 

33 

38 

5. Advisers or counselors (other than deans) 

33 

38 

6 Guidance committee of the faculty 

33 

24 


Note.— The numbers in parentheses indicate the number of schools represented. 


A dean of boys is found in all of the comprehensive schools, 
in about two-thirds of the specialized schools which enroll 
boys only, and in about half of those specialized schools which 
enroll both sexes. A dean of girls is found in-three-fourths 
of the comprehensive schools, in seven-tenths of the special- 
ized schools which enroll girls only, and in one-lialf of the 
specialized schools enrolling both sexes. Home-room teachers 
have responsibilities for guidance in twice as many compre- 
hensive as specialized schools, but this may be accounted for 
by the. fact that many of the specialized schools do not have 
home-room organization. Classroom teachers have guidance 
duties in only about a third of all schools studied ; it is appar- 
ent that many administrators have separated the function of 
guidance from the classroom and have placed it in the hands 
of people specially qualified to do this type of work or have 
assigned it to home-room teachers who perhaps have a more 
intimate acquaintance with the problems of the pupils than 
have the classroom teachers. The chief differences between 
the practices in the two types of schools are in the extent of use 
of a dean of boys and in the extent of use of the home room. 

An analysis of the functions of the different workers shows 
no consistent tendency to refer only certain types of respon- 
sibilities to workers of some one title. When one summarizes 
the activities of these different persons in a number of schools, 
each is assigned to practically all of the activities in at least 
some of the schools. ' Within a school, the duties are evidently 
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assigned to the person who is believed to have the capacity to 
handle them successfully. F y 

8. SUMMARY 

The comprehensive and the specialized systems of organiza- 
tion which were studied intensively do not differ greatly in 
their programs °f guidance nor ar^ there any outstanding 
differences on the average emphases o^ vari6us phases of the 
program Of 32 comparable items which have been dis- 
cussed the comprehensive schools exceed the schools of the * 
.specialized systems on 17 items by an average difference of 

I 7 P6r C6n , t ’ w } de the specialized schools exceed the compre- 
hensive schools on 15 items with an average difference of 12 6 

Pe, !r| C *K t * this 13 a ro,i S h basis of comparison, it can be 

said that the programs of guidance are approximately on a 

par It is an interesting fact that in the problems of inform- 
ing theirpupils about educational and occupational opportun- 

! ieS ' the “' vera ^ es of the two groups of schools do not differ 
by as much as 10 per cent. It is also to be noted that in the 
questions of placement and follow-up of pupils, and in the 
matter of providing a program intentionally flexible so that 
a pupfl may transfer from one curriculum to another with 
little or no loss of credit, the averages of the two systems do 
not differ by more than 13 per cent. 

Many of the guidance activities that have been canvassed 
are not being earned on by a large proportion of the schools, 
un the average, the procedures canvassed are being followed 
by approximately half of both types of institutions. While 
there are differences between the two types of schools in the * 
extent of use of some particular procedure, they are placing 
approximate equal stress on the guidance program and on the . 
major divisions of the program. 

It is evident that both tftfe have a long distance to go b 
the complete development of their guidance programs, for on 
the average only about half of the schools in both groups are 
using the various procedures. It should be recognized that a . 
guidance system can only carry out its full responsibility to 
the individual and the social £roup insofar as it develops all 
sides of ite program in accordance with the demands and needs 
of the individual school. 
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' CHAPTER V: THE PROXIMITY OF RESIDENCE OF 

PUPILS TO SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

/. THE ISSUE INVOLVED 

' In the first chapter of this monograph a number of problems 
relatecTto the horizontal organization of secondary education 
are presented and discussed. Among these is one that raises 
a question on the extent to which specialized schools are able 
to serve pupils x from all parts of the communities in which 
they are located. In a city, for example, in which the 
commercial training is confined to one school, it is desirable to 
know whether or not pupils who want tl|is type of work will 
come to this school regardless of the distance they must 
travel, and, perhaps, regardless of the fact that in going to 
tliis school the^ pass another more conveniently located but 
which does not offer the type of training they are receiving at 
the school attended. There is always the temptation in such 
cases to attend the school that is nearest home even though 
it may not offer the type of training desired and which could 
be obtained in the school farther removed. Some cities in 
which a system of specialized schools is maintained meet this 
situation by locating all the secondary schools near the center 
of the community close enough to each other that the factors 
of distance or convenience are practically nonexistent with 
respect to any particular school as compared with the others. 
This is possible in smaller cities like Springfield, Mass., 
where the population is well concentrated within a rather 
limited area. On the other hand, it would be impossible to 
obviate the problem in this way in a large city covering a 
greater area. 

I. THE NA TURE OF THE INVESTIOA TION 

Methods of approach . — The problem presented above was 
believed to be of sufficient importance in the present investiga- 
tion to merit separate study. __ It appears to involve several 
considerations and points of approach. 

In th®~Brst place it may be approached from the point of 
view of trying to determine to what extent pupils came from 
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all parts of the 'community to attend a specialized school 
1 lus approach presents no gretf; difficult^. There is the 
problem also of determining to whnUxtent pupds who should 
go to a specialized school are fail *> do so. This problem 
presents rather serious difficult^. One method of coping 
with it successfully might be to study the objectives and 
programs of all the pupils, or at least a random sampling of 
them, m order to discover how many are not getting the type 
of training they want and need that could be obtained in 
another school. To make such a study would be a long 
procedure involving the exercise of much subjective judg- 
ment and the^sults would be highly questionable. The 
same aspect of the problem may, however, be studied in a 
different way It seems that pupils attending these schools 
should be able to indicate their reasons for attending the 
school in which they are enrolled. If they were asked to do 
this the results should be of value in showing to what extent 
pupds do attend a school because it is near home or to what 
extent they give other reasons for their choice. If such 
replies were obtained in specialized and comprehensive 
schools of various types, some valuable comparisons would 
be possible. In order to obtain some facts of this type 
pupds were asked to check the most important reason for 

N others COrmBg ^ the SCh ° 01 ° f ^ choice ^ Preference to 

Sources 0 / data .—' Two types of datft were obtained in this 
study. The first type was the location of the residence of 
pupds attending certain secondary schools in certain cities 

1 he second was the most important reason as indicated by 

the same pupds for coming to the school of their choice in 
preference to other schools. 

The three cities selected for the study were Bridgeport, 
Conn Indianapolis, Ind, and MUwaukee, Wis In each 
city three schools were studied. In Bridgeport, 2 general 
high schools and a trade school were studied; in Indianapolis 

2 ® omp ™ hen31 '; e high schools and a general high school; 
Idgh “b^ol WaUkee ’ 2 t6Chnical ^8^ schools and a general 

The data for this study were colIectetUn the nine schools 
mentioned from the pupils selected aa f sampling of their 
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respective populations. The methods used in making this 
sampling have already been described in Chapter I and 
need not be discussed here, except to say that all types of 
curriculums and specialization were represented in the 
sampling. The residence of these pupils was determined by 
asking them to give the names of the elementary schools 
nearest their homes. This was judged, after* careful con- 
sideration, to bo the simplest and most reliable method of 
locating the residence of pupils. It constitutes only an 
approximation of the real location but in most cities ele- 
mentary schools are close enough together to furnish a 
reasonably accurate measure. Maps showing the location 
of the elementary schools were obtained in each city. The 
rephes of the pupils together with the maps, provided the 
basis for calculating distances traveled by pupils to reach 
the school attended and also made it possible to draw maps 
of each city on which- the residences of individual pupils 
could be spotted. 

5. DISTANCES TRAVELED FROM HOME TO SCHOOL BY PUPILS 

Distance traveled in Bridgeport , Conn . — For clarity and 
convenience in presentation of the facts, pupils were grouped 
according to the distance traveled and the percentage that 
each group constitutes of the total was calculated. These 
data are presented for each city and school in the following 
tables (Bridgeport, Table 34): 


Table 34. Percentages of pupils traveling different distances to reach 
the school in which they were enrolled in Bridgeport, Conn. 


Number of miles 

Central 

High 

School 

Harding 

High 

8chool 

State 

Trade 

School 

1 

3 

S 

4 

Less than 1 

1 to 2 “ ' 

!W.2 

0.8 

38.0 

3 to 4 * 

J 

fl.fl 

79. 4 
19. 1 
.8 

50.0 

12.0 

Median number of milee 



i n 


1.2 

Number of pupils 

1. u 

1. 0 

* 

93*0 

l to 

251 

f ' ~ ~ — 

AW 



12S4S2°— 34 0 
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The Central and Harding High Schools of Bridgeport are 
very similar in programs, both being typical of what are 
designated in this investigation as general high schools. 
Neither offers much opportunity for specialization outside 
of college preparatory and commercial work. On the other 
nd, the State Trade School offers a h%hly specialized type 
of training for boys in a considerable number of trades and 
in several trades for girls. The two high schools have an. 
aiyangement with the Trade School through which pupils 
who desire botn academic and trade training attend the 
high school for a half day and the trade school far a half day. 

In both high schools combined there were not more than 
75 pupils of this type. ^ 

The data in Table 34 show that pupils attending each of 
the three schools come largely from within a radius of 2 miles. 
The greatest proportion in Central High School- come less 
than 1 mile; in Harding High School between 1 and 2 miles; 
and in the Trade School between 1 and 2 miles. The results * 
for schools in Bridgeport are somewhat unsatisfactory 
because of the large proportions of pupils whose residence 
could not be located due to the fact that many gave the 
names of pju-ochial or other private schools -whose location 
could not He obtained from the public-school authorities. 

The results for Bridgeport are shown graphically in 
Figure 1. In the figure the small rectangles represent the 
.schools and the round dots represent indiyidual pupils. 
The pupils attending Central High School and the State 
Trade School come from rather widely scattered sections of 
the city, whereas Harding High School see ms” to draw from a 
rather srqall area not immediately surrounding the school 
itself. The situation might appear much different if the 
data were more nearly complete. Under the circumstances, 
it is probably unsafe to draw any conclusions. / 

Distance traveled in Indianapolis , Ind . — In Table 35 and 
Figure 2, data similar to those presented for Bridgeport are 
shown for Indianapolis. Arsenal Technical High School is 
a large comprehensive high school having a broad program 
1-hat includes practically all types of work commonly offered 
at the secondary level and that provides opport uni ty for 
specialization in most of thOm. 
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Table 35. — Percentages of pupils traveling different distances la reach 
the school in which they were enrolled in Indianapolis, Ind. 


Number of mDea * 

% 

Arsenal 

Technical 

High 

School 

Emmerich 
Manual . 
Training 
High 
School 

8hortridge 

High 

School 

1 

t 


4 

Less than 1 

23.7 
39. 1 , 
.26. 1 

* 10. 1 
.8 
.2 

, 40.3 

S 46.fi 

6.3 
7. 1 
.8 
.0 

39 l' 
36.3 
15.2 
4-6 
22 
2.6 

1 to 2 

2 to 3 

3 to4 

4 to 5 - 

5 to 6 

Median number of miles 

L 7 

1.2 

1.3 

Number of pupils 

982 



479 

501 



Emmerich Manual Training High School was one of the 
first of the manual training schools of t^e-country. It now 
has extensive offerings in the commercial field and it offers 
courses in the household arts and academic courses prepara- 
tory for college. 

Shortridge* High School is predominantly a college prepara- 
tory school Ntrith some work in the commercial field. It 
serves the ftiost selected group economically of the high 
schools of Indianapolis. Approximately nine-tenths of the 
pupils in all three high schools of Indianapolis are drawn ffom 
within a radius of 3 miles. The proportions are slightly 
higher in Emmerich Manual Training High School and 
Shortridge High School. From within a radius of 2 miles 
Arsenal Technical High School draws 63.8 >er cent; Short- 
ridge High School, 75.4 per cent; and Emmerich Manual 
Training High School, 85.8 per cent. These schools have, 
respectively, 11.1 per cent, 9.4 per cent, and 7.9 per cent of 
their pupils coming 3 to 6 miles. The median distaaces 
traveled by the pupils of the three schools are in agreement 
with the foregoing data, greatest for Arsenal Technical and 
smallest for Manual Training. The Technical High School 
draws from the widest area and the Manual Training High 
School from the most restricted area. This is probably a 
reflection of local conditions rather than breadth of offering, 
since the program of Manual Training High School is much 
broader than that of Shortridge High School. 
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The figure for the three schools bears out the tabular data 
There is some indication that the location of the school with 
respect to the city limits has some bearing on the matter 

thToth J CChnical High 501,001 13 m <>re centraUy located than 

from ^ 7 aDd , 7 mS l<> draw its POP 113 more equally 

from all sections of the ci(y than, they do. It also has the 

broadest and most comprehensive program and a locatfon 

and faculties that are unusual for an urban high school It 

is evident in the case of each school that it draws most 

heavUy from those sections of the city nearest to it. This is 

- P. r ! y , m harm °P- v " itlni, ° character of the population in 
ese sections. The Manual Training High School is in e 
. section commonly known as an industrial dSTt with a 
relatively large foreign population. Shortridge High School 

H “ h 7l bC | 1 rPS,d< ‘" h ” 1 dlslrict °f the city. The Technical 
H gh School is in a dislnct whose character is npproirimatelv 
midway between these two. The programs of STSS 
schools arc of the type that would be likely to be most 
attractive to the people in their respective sections. 

It should be added that pupUs in Indianapolis are free to 
go to any high school in the city which they choose Thev 
are not forced to attend the school located m the ictjn of 
the city in which they reside. °* 

hiI hC | Ar ?" 01 TeCl ' nical Hi * h 501,001 13 0 comprehensive 
high school, but its trade nnd technical sections are intended 

to serve lie entire city. Consequently, its technical Zb 

stons are larger than would be true if the school served only 

a limited section of the city. The data which have been 

anTlI 1 ^;* 0 ? ‘ '“I P " P ' |S d ° °° me from n " P arls °f the city 
and that they travel greaterdistances than do pupils enrolled 

eloU^L thft °f- u" 1,e : hCr " mi mher would be ' 

avaUaMe^n all the ? T C0Urs,!s if tl,cv were made 

available in aU the high schools can not be determined from 

he available data. They do indicate that some pupSs coZ 

to the school from all sections of the city. P P 

. Dwtonce traveled in Milwaukee, Wis Tho * i. ; _ j •. 

different The aituatiou there l 

ainerent from that of either of the other two cities Th*™ 

are two specialized high schools called technical high schools 

one for boys and one for girls. These schools off? prep^ 
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tion for a number of trades and also for entrance to college, 
especially in the case of the boys, to engineering colleges. 
Commercial training is also offered in the school for girls. In 
addition to these two schools, Milwaukee maintains a number 
of general high schools located in various parts of the citv, 
the plan being that these shall offer college preparatory ^nd 
commercial training for the most part and that the two 
technical schools shall provide the type of training described 
for pupils from all parts of the city. One of the general 
liigh schools, the Riverside High School, was included in the 
study with the two technical liigh schools. to afford a" basis 
for comparing the areas which these respective schools serve. 
The results for Milwaukee schools are given in Table 36 and 
Figure 3. . 


Table 36. — Percentages of pupils traveling different distances to reach 
the school in which they were enrolled in Milwaukee, H’w. 


Number of miles 

Boys' 
Technical 
High School 

Girls’ 
Technical" 
EIigh School 

1 

Riverside 
High School 

1 

2 

S 

4 

Loss than 1 

9 2 

24.7 
35. 3 

19.8 | 
8 1 

17 8 

08 9 
27.8 
1.2 
2. 1 

1 to 2 % 

28 s 

2 to 3. 

3 to 4 

39 0 

11.0 
2 1 
1 2 


MoO 

. Lfl 1 
2 | 


6 to 7 

1 ' 1 


11 to 12 

1.3 ! 






Median number of miles 

2.0 

2.4 



■ 1 

Number of pupils 

032 ! 

327 

l 

338 


- 7 

% 

- 



Milwaukee is the largest of the three cities considered, 
both in population, and area, so that pupils would be re- 
quired to go greater distances if the specialized schools 
served the entire city. About 70 per cent of the boys in the 
technical high school travel less than 3 miles to reach the 
school; almost a third travel between 3 and 12 miles. In 
the Girls’ Technical High School more than a tliird travel 
less than 2 miles; a half travel between 2 and 4 miles; and a 
seventh travel more than 4 miles. In the Riverside High 
School more than two-thirds live within 1 mile of the school, 
and practically all pupils live within 2 miles of it. 
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There are marked contrasts here between the two special- 
ized schools and the general high school, the students in the 
geperal school coming almost entirely from the immediate 
vicinity, while in the others the pupils come from all parts 
of the city. However, there is some indication that pupils 
in the specialized schools come in greater proportions from 
the sections of the city surrounding the school than from 
those farther away. This indicates that there is a tendency 
in Milwaukee for pupils living more than 4 miles away and 
girls who live more than 3 miles away not to go to the 
specialized school. This may be due to the distance or it 
may be due to other causes. One possible explanation has 
already been suggested in the discussion of the results in 
Indianapolis. If the school authorities, in locating these 
schools, attempt to place them in sections of the city where 
the largest porportion of the population is likely to want 
the kind of training provided, then one would expect larger 
proportions to attend the school from that section than 
from any other. It is also probable that the various schools 
are led by the needs and demands of the pupils whom they 
serve to develop the kind of program desired. A school 
located in an industrial section of the city drawing most 
of its pupils from families whose livelihood is gained by work 
in industry is more likely to develop a program which trains 
for entrance into the types of work represented there than 
a school located in a purely residential district. Other things 
being equal, a school will certainly draw more pupils from 
its immediate vicinity than a school farther away from that 
vicinity. 

The evidence in the proximity of residence of pupils in 
the three cities considered indicates that some pupils travel 
great distances to attend a school that offers the types of 
training desired. If they feel that they can get the same 
training in a school nearby, they choose that one. No one 
would deny that this is the right thing for them Xo do. 
rheir judgment in the matter may be in orror, or their 
future plans may not be formulated definitely enough for 
them to make a decision as to the type of school to enter, 
the danger in such cases is that they may enter a specialized 
school, be drawn into a line of preparation for which they 
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are not suited, and waste much valuable time before the 
error is discovered. It would seem best in such cases for 
them to enter a school with a more general program and to 
remain there, at least until they have made some choice. 

. i- REASOXS FOR CHOICE OF SCHOOL 

In the check list filled out by pupils in the schools studied 
they were asked to indite, among other things, their most 
important reason for coming to their school hi preference to 
others. About 10 reasons were listed for the pupils’ con- 
sideration. The 2 most frequently checked in practicallv 
all schools were “near home” and “desired vocational 
courses are available.” None of the other reasons was 
checked by substantial proportions of pupils, and none is 
moreover, germane to the present question. The propor- 
tions of pupils checking each of the two reasons mentioned 
in the nine schdols are presented in Table 37. 


TA " L r f 3 k~ P * e f!!!& r ' 0 / / Up T } n secondary school of Budge- 

port. Conn., Indianapolis, Ind., and Milwaukee, IVis. checkiun 
ctrtmn reasons for selecting the school in which thCy are enrolled ^ 


City lod school 

To be near 
home 

To secure 
vocational 
courses 

* 

I 

l 

t 

Bridgeport: 

Central (2 43) 

r HardiriKT»7). ... - 

49.0 

75.4 

.8 

or c 

23.6 

State Trade (480). 

Indianapolis: 

Arsenal Technical (1.056) 

10. 1 
76.7 

Manual Training (5'J0) 

Short ridge (565) " 

25. 5 
56. 3 

45. 2 
M. 2 

Milwaukee: 

Boys’ Technical (820).. 

48.6 

O A 

10.8 

O Iris’ Technical (450). . 

Riverside (4-48) 

2. 4 

4.2 

78. 5 
34. 7 


61.8 

8.0 

NotK.-Tbe numbers In parentheses indicate the number of pupils 

reporting. 

- 


The results in Table 37 indicate that the pupils in the 
general high school, as typified byjpentral, Harding, Manual 
Training, Shortndge, and Riverside, check the first reason 
namely, “near home”, in about 50 per cent to 75 per cent 
of the cases; those in a comprehensive high school like 
Arsenal, check this reason in about 25 per cent of the cases- 
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and those in specialized schools like the trade and the tech- 
nical high schools, in about 1 to 5 per cent of the cases. 


Approximately the reverse of this is true with regard to the 
proportions checking the second reason, “desired vocational 
courses are available.” The differences are not so marked, 
however. More than three-fourths of the pupils in the Trade 
School and Boys’ Technical School check this reason, but 
only about a third in the Girls’ Technical School check it. 
The outstanding fact is the direct relationship, shown be-, 
tweeti opportunities' for specialization and the decreasing 
frequency with which convenience to home' is given as the 
reason for selecting a certain school. In other words, this 
reason is given in practically negligible numbers of cases 
whore the program of the school is definitely and highly 
. specialized. This fact is shown even more strikingly in the 
returns from the total of 34 schools visited, where it was 


found that convenience to home is given as a reason for 
selection of a school by less than 2 per cent of all pupils en- 
rolled in commercial, technical, and trade schools, whereas 
tlio same reason is given by approximately a third of those 
enrolled in comprehensive and general high schools. It is 
significant to find that this reason of nearness to home is 
given more frequently by girls than by boys. It also ap- 
peared in the data presented on mileage that girls do not 
travel so far as boys to attend a specialized school. 


1. DATA NOT ADEQUATE TO SHOW ACC UR A TEL Y EFFECT OF PROXIMITY 

OF RESIDENCE 

Proximity of residence is an important factor in the choice 
of school by pupils who attend the general and comprehen- 
sive high schools, since these schools are organized to serve 
a section of the city. According to the statements of pupils, 
the importance of this element decreases as the program of 
the school offers increasing opportunity for specialization, 
and in schools that have wholly specialized programs almost 
no pupils report it as the factor which determined the choice 
of school. In the specialized vocational schools, opportu- 
nity for specialized vocational training appears to be the 
dominant motive regardless of the distance traveled by the 
pupils. These dat^ would suggest that few pupils enter the 
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national survey of secondary education 
iTcated Zed 9011001 becau9e they happen t0 be convenientI y 

Whether or not more pupils would choose to enroll in the 
courees offered in the specialized schools if they were made 
available m a larger number of centers can not be concluded 
with certainty from the data presented in this chapter. The 
fact that most of the pupils enrolled in these schools came 
froip the section of the city in which the school is located 
wou d suggest that ptoxxiiffity of residence is an important 
factor. However, data are not at hand to show the extent 
to which the contrast between the number attending the 
specialized vocational schools from adjrfimng and remote 
sections of the city can be explained bv the existence of 
larger numbers of pupils of the type for which the school is 
intended m the section of the city in which the school is- 
located. Tins fact would doubtlessly explain part of the 
difference. The statements of pupils would suggest that few 
attend the more specialized schools because of proximity. 
The data on pupils enrolled in the different schools show that 
some of the pupils do travel considerable distance to enter 
the specialized schools. 

Attendance at a specialized secondary school because it is 

near at hand would be particularly objectionable if it caused 
pupils to take courses preparatoiy for one occupation when 
they desired to enter another. If such a situation exists, it 
was not uncovered in the present investigation. 

The existence of a trade, technical, or commercial school 
in a community may cause children to give more thought to 
the line ^of work represented and to plan to follow it as a 
life career This condition is probably not to be deplored 
if the pupils have developed a real interest in the field of 
work, if they actually plan to continue in the field in which 
they receive trainife, and if the fields of study and work are 

not too difficult JM utilize the capacities which pupils 
possess. * , 
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CHAPTER VI : CHARACTERISTICS OF PUPILS IN VARIOUS 
CURRICULUMS AND SCHOOLS 


I. SIGNIFICANCE SCOPE OF INVESTIOATION 

Development of secondary education associated with changes 
in types of pupils served. — The development of secondary 
education has been accompanied by changes in the char- 
acteristics of the pupils served by secondary schools. As 
adolescents continued through high school in larger propor- 
tions, types of pupils not formerly served were admitted. 
Changes in the program, which were designed better to serve 
pupils already enrolled, attracted new pupils. These new 
pupils had somewhat different interests and needs which led 
to further changes in the program. The new features of 
the program thus adopted served? to attract still other pupils. 
Factors outside the school were also instrumental in bring- 
ing about the popularization of secondary education, but 
these changes in the school have made contributions in the 
way indicated. The purpose of the studies reported in this 
chapter is to ascertain the character of this expanded sec- 
ondary-school population. What are the personal, social, 
racial, educational, and vocational characteristics of the 
pupils enrolled in different curriculums and schools? 

Pupils and schools included in investigation. — A statement 
in Chapter I described in a general way the procedures used 
in collecting data during the visits to 15 cities. A description 
was given of the methods used in sampling the pupils en- 
rolled in the various types of schools studied. It is the 
purpose here to present the data thus collected from a sam- 
pling of the pupils enrolled in 34 full-time schools in 13 of 
the 15 cities visited. 

The 34 schools included all the somewhat common types 
of full-time schools at the secondary level. Most of them 
were high schools of various kinds, but an effort was made 
<*b include representative trade schools in different parts of 
the country. The original plan called for a separate pres- 
entation of the data for each school Btudied, but after the . 
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work of tabulation was completed it was evident that this 
could not be done within the time and space available. 
Consequently, the schools were thrown into groups similar 
in nature to those formed in connection with the study of the 
program described in the preceding chapter. 

The groups formed were comprehensive, general, com- 
mercial, technical, and trade schools. The principles fol- 
lowed in assigning any school to a particular group were 
almost the same as those described in the preceding chapter 
the main difference being that, with the' knowledge and 
understanding of the, schools gained through visitation, it 
was-possible to group them more accurately and with more 
certainty than m the case of schools known only through 
their> responses to an inquiry form. It will also be observed 
that tlien* is no. academic group angpng these schools. The 
reasoiricflF this Is thaLno strictly acosmic high schools were 
found in these citM** Several were viaked that are pre- 
dominantly coUegepreparatoiy’, g otXe was found to be 
exclusively so, ap^tone was foufe tftt did not offer Courses 
in some other line such as commerce, household arts, or 
industrial arts. All such schools were placed in the general 
group. The groups of schools were as follows: 

Comprehensive group ^ 

Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

MftnuA1 Twining High 8chool, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Joliet Township High School, Joliet, 111. 

Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Technical High School, Omaha, Nebr. 

Chaffey Union High School, Ontario, Calif. 

Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. 

General ffroup. 

Central High School, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Warren Harding High 8chool, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Northwestern High School, Detroit, Mich. 

Shortridge High 8chool, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Central High School, La Crosse, Wis. 

Riverside High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Easton High School for Boys, New Orleans, La. 

Wright High School for Girls, New Orleans, La. 

Central High School, Omaha, Nebr, 

Central High School v Springfield, Mass. 

R. J. Reynolds High School, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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Technical group 

Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Mich. 

Boys Technical and Trade High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Girls Technical and Trade High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Technical High School, Springfield, Mass. 



Commercial group 

High School of Commerce, Detroit, hflich. 

Kohn High School of Commerce for Girls, New Orleans, La. 
Peters High School of Commerce for Boys, New Orleans, La. 
High School of Commerce, Springfield, Mass. 


/ — '' Trade group 

Bridgeport State Trade School, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Boys Junior Trade School, Detroit, Mich. 

Building Trades School, Detroit, Mich. 

Goldberg Girls Trade School, Detroit, Mich. _ 

' Wright Trade School, Detroit, Mich. ; 

Isaac Delgado Trade School, New Orleans, La. 

Francis T. Nicholls Trade School for Girls, New Orleans, La. 

Trade School, Springfield, Mass. * 

» 

It will be seen that there are 11 schools in the general 
group; 7 in the comprehensive, 4 in the technical, 4 in the 
comgmrcial, and 8 in the trade group. There are small 
. numbers in the technical and the commercial groups chiefljT 
because true examples of these types are not common. 
Two so-called “ technical ’Tiigh schools are put in the compre- 
hensive group because they are not actually restricted in 
their programs to technical work, but are among the most 
comprehensive of the large comprehensive high schools. 

The pupils in these schools who filled out the check list 
were asked to indicate, among other things, the curriculum 
being followed. The multiplicity of responses made it im- 
possible, especially* in the applied fields like industrial arts, to 
keep all these separate. They were grouped, therefore, in a way 
that seemed most reasonable and logical and least likely tq 
cover up any differences which might exist. These groupings,* 
of curriculums in the various types of schools .were as follows: 


(а) General. 

(б) Academic. 

(c) Scientific. 

(d) Commercial. 


Comprehensive school 


(e) Fine arfh. 

(J) Industrial arts. 
( g ) Agricultural.. 
#» (A) . Ail others. . 
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General schools 

(d) Commercial. 

(e) Fine arts. 

(/) Industrial arts. 

^ (?) All others. 

Technical schools 

(a) College preparatory. (c) All others. 

(o) Industrial arts. 

Commercial schools 

All curriculums. 

Trade schools 

All curriculums. 

These groupings represent, in general, the chief lines of 
specialization offered in the schools studied. It would hare 
been interesting to study the characteristics of pupils special- 
izing m different types of work like carpentry, auto mechanics 
etc., in the industrial arts groups on those specializing in 
various types of commercial training. This was, however 
beyond the possibilities in the present investigation. 

In the following pages will be presented certain of the data 
on the characteristics of pupils grouped by type of school 
and curriculum as has just been described. 

t. INTELLIGENCE 

Data obtained from a variety of tests.— Arrangements were 
made in certain schools visited to administer intelligence 
tests to the pupils who filled out the check list. Because of 
the time and expense involved, this was done in a few 
cities only. An effort was made to include in this testing 
program at least one school of each type. Tests were given 
in 2 comprehensive, 4 general, 4 trade or vocational, and 1 
commercial school. In 5 of these schools, including 2 trade, 

1 general, 1 comprehensive, and the commercial school, the 
Otis Higher Examination, Form A, was given. In othere 
the Pressey Senior Classification Test was used. In a num- 
. ber of other schools included in the study test records from 
teste previously given were obtained for some of the pupils 


(a) General. 

(b) Academic, 

( c ) Scientific. 
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who filled out the check list. These results were based in 
most cases on the Term an or Otis tests. . 

The obvious weakness of results such as these is that intelli- 
gence quotients based on different tests are not often directly 
comparable. This fact was pointed out in 1924 by Miller/ 
who also proposed at the same time a method of equating 
the results of various tests when administered to the same 
pupils. 1 Although this could not be carried out in the present 
instance because not more than one test was given to most of 
the pupils, it was possible by use of the technique described 
by Miller to equate the Otis and Pressey tests which were 
used in all schools where tests were administered in connection 
with the present study. The equating process was accom- 
plished on the basis of results obtained by administering both 
tests to 126 pupils in one of the general high schools visited. 

It showed the mean intelligence quotient of the group on the 
Pressey test to be 98 and on the Otis to be 102, a difference 
of 4 points. At the point 122, intelligence quotients on the 
2 tests are' interchangeable. From 122 upwards or down- 
wards the differences increase. At 90 and 150 the differ- 
ences are approximately 5 points, which is not greater than 
the probable error of individual measurement. It seems, 
therefore, that the error introduced by combining and aver- 
aging results obtained by the use of both tests can not be 
large. If the mean scores of other groups tested are closer 
to 122 than in this small group used for experimental pur- 
poses, the error would be eventless than is indicated. On the 
other hand, if the means are further removed from that 
point the error is increased. 

The^test results . — With these considerations in mind we 

may proceed to a study of the results of tests given in the 

schools visited, either previously to this investigation or by * 

the present investigators. The data, as in other tables, are 

presented by type of school and various curriculums within 

each school. (See Tables 38 and 39.) 

£ 

1 Miller, W. 6. The Variation and Significance of Intelligence Quotients Obtained From 
Group Testa. Journal of Educational Psychology, 16 . 369-dM, September, 19!M. 
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Table 38 -Median intelligence quotients of )/o ys enrolled in differ** 
grades in the various schools ancfourriculums 


School and curriculums 


Com 


oprehensive school: 
General 


Academic 

Scientific 

Commercial 

Fine arts. 

Industrial arts 

Others 

General school: 

General 

Academic 

Scientific 

Commercial 

Industrial arts 

Others 

Technical school: 

College prepara- 
tory 

Others 

Commercial school: 

All curriculutns 

Trade school: 

All curriculums 


Orade 0 


Num- 
ber of 
cases 


56 

41 

34 

65 

20 

244 

46 

62 

161 

27 

34 

88 

52 


Me- 

dian 


Orade 10 


*95.0 

107.7 

103.0 
987 
86.4 
94.9 

96.0 

108.2 

102.1 

106.6 

1029 

92.6 

983 


Num-i 

Xs ? ^ 

cases 


84 

132 
78 
117 
30 

312 

133 


Grade 11 


Num-J M 
ber or ft* 
cases dLan 


97.0 
104 . 7 
103 9 

08.8 
101 7 
95 . b 

98.1 

108 5 
106.8 
108.2 
103.8 
941 
103.2 


113.3 
101.9 

100.3 


62 

125 

62 

93 

29 

240 

136 


102.3 
106. 1 

107.5 
101.7 

105.6 

100.7 
101.6 


Orade 12 


Num 

ber 

cases 


of 


54 

131 

36 

70 

34 

174 

106 


80 107. 1 

113 106.8 

107.5 

104.6 
96. 1 

102.0 


12 

43 

38 

44 


35 

28 

49 


112. 7 
107. 1 

104.3 


Me- 

dian 


102 7 
106 6 
111.8 
101 . 1 
103.3 
100.9 
103.6 


56 106 7 

128 109.8 


20 

61 

42 


1028 
100.6 
106 2 


1167 

107.6 

103.6 


All grades 


Num- 
ber of 


It 


256 

429 

200 

345 

113 

970 

423 


Me- 

dian 


11 


98 9 

206.9 
106. 1 
100.0 

101.9 
97.5 
100.7 


287 107.6 

683 106 2 


78 

180 

223 

182 


81 

106 

142 

692 


108.0 
103.7 
94.6 
102 6 


114.0 
106 1 

101.8 

924 


1 No classiflcation Into grades Is here attempted (or trade schools. 

Table 39.— Median intelligence quotients of girls enrolled in differert 
grades in the various schools and curriculums 


« 

School and curriculums 

Grade 9 

Orade 10 

Grade 11 

Grade 12 

All grades 

Num 
ber ol 
cases 

S 

ri Me- 
dian 

Num 
ber ol 
cases 

Me- 

dian 

Num 
ber oi 
cases 

I Me- 
dian 

Num 
ber ol 
cases 

t Me- 
dian 

Num 
ber ol 

cases 

Me 

dian 

1 

S 

4 

i 

1 

7 

' 8 

t 

It 

11 

Comprehensive school: 

General 

Academic 

Scientific 

Commercial 

Fine arte . 

Household arts. . . 

Others 

General school: 

General. 

Academic 

Commercial 

Fine arts 

Household arts 

Others 

Commercial school: 

All curriculums . 
Trade school: 

All curriculums 

16 

27 
9 

99 

8 

20 

66 

82 

68 

78 

12 

38 

28 

73 

96.0 
1066 
102 6 
961 
967 
93.3 
93.9 

1124 

107.9 

1026 

1160 

91.8 
101 0 

97.8 

81 

89 

14 

208 

26 

66 

74 

108 

82 

166 

11 

60 

36 

190 

103.0 

111.0 

97. 1 

98. 4 
10&7 
966 

98.0 

108.6 
108.8 
10C 1 

98.8 

90.8 
99.5 

08.0 

f 36 

89 

16 

160 

40 

06 

82 

134 

75 

100 

12 

25 

47 

100 

101.1 

107.3 

97.5 
100.2 
102 2 

94.3 

98.6 

108.9 

lias 

103.4 
102 0 
923 

101.4 

106 2 

46 

103 

3 

133 

62 

37 

94 

86 

7f 

87 

21 

20 

46 

71 

101.8 

107.6 

95.0 
99.9 

104.6 

98.1 
102 5 

1102 

111.6 
102 9 
101.0 

103.3 
1021 

106.3 

129 

306 

41 

696 

120 

187 

310 

409 

296 

420 

56 

133 

155 

500 

>262 

101.6 
108 2 
97.2 
98.94 

103.4 * 
95.7 
987 

109.5 
109 7 
106 5 
1029 
66 0 

1020 

989 
89 1 


i No claaslflcatlon Into grades Is ben attsmptsd for trade 
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In order of intelligence quotients from highest to lowest, 
the types of schools are technical, general, comprehensive, 
commercial, and trade. The intelligence quotients of those 
taking the college preparatory course ltr-technical high schools 
*’ are particularly high. These are largely pupils preparing for 
entrance to engineering schools. It is interesting to note 
this in view of the fact that as a result of the testing done 
during the World War the engineering branch of the service 
was found to have a higher rating than any otherjm Army 
Alpha. However, even with all pupils of technical high 
schools viewed as one group the rating still is higher than for 
any other type of school. 

With respect to^grades it is evident that some selection 
takes place with respect to the traits measured by the tests, 
as pupils progress through the secondary school. The median 
of the intelligence quotients of pupils in the tenth grade are 
consistently higher than those of pupils iifyhe ninth grade; 
those of the eleventh grade are consistently higher than those 
of the tenth grade; and those of the twelfth grade are, on 
the whole, a little higher than those of the eleventh, although 
the differences at this point are not so consistent for the 
various groups. The mean of the medians of all groups 
weighted according to the number of cases in each group are 
as follows: Ninth grade 98.6, tenth grade 101, eleventh 
grade 103.7, and twelfth grade 104.5. 

Consistent differences also occur between boys and girls 
and among different curriculum groups. The intelligence 
quotients of girls in the general, college preparatory, and 
fine arts curriculums are consistently higher than those for 
the boys. On the other hand, the boys in the technical, com- 
mercial, and trade curriculums, and the boys in the scientific 
curriculum in the comprehensive high schools are superior 
to the girls. Among the different curriculum groups, the 
college preparatory or academic groups are consistently 
higher than the others. Next below these two groups are 
the scientific and the general curriculums. The latter are 
slightly higher than the commercial pupils, and tn^-towest 
are those in the industrial and the fine arts groups. Those 
taking industrial arts in general high schools and trade schools 
are especially low. t 
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These differences between averages should not cause one 
to ignore the very large amount of overlapping of the dis- 

A1WK ° f mteUlgence of the pupils iu the various groups 
All the groups contain many pupils on the different levels of 
abdity. Some p;oups have a larger proportion of pupils on 

rrH e ; e l° f 1 l ntelh f nce than oth ^- Reference should 
made to the relatively small number of pupils represented 

IopH data CO “ cermn S mtelligence. Reliance could not be 
placed on the data reported if they were not in accord with 
those from related studies previously made. Limitation of 
space does not permit a review of such studies. 

Table iO.-Percentages 0 f pupils who reported having repeated a fraction 
of a grade or one or more grades in school ; ° n 


Type of school and curriculums 


Comprehensive school: 

General curriculum (B-471; 0*247) 

Academic curriculum (B-561; 0-434) 

Scientific cuiTiculum (B-234 ; 0-441 

Commercial curriculum (B-400; 0*52) 

Pine arts curriculum (B-134; 0-143) 
Industrial arts curriculum (B-l,065; 0-0) 
Household arts curriculum (B-0 0-230) ~ 

Agriculture (B-56; Q-0) ’ 

Others (B-604 ; 0-432) 

Oeneral school: 

General curriculum (B-384 ; 0-619) 

Academic curriculum (B-832; 0-716) 

Scientific curriculum (B-121: O-0) 

Normal preparatory curriculum (B-0; 0-37) 
Commercial curriculum (B-303; 0-761) 

Fine arts curriculum (B-36; 0-70) 

Industrial arts curriculum (B-300 0-0) 

0t O h^ h ( 0 B d ^«?S^ IUm (B4; 

Technical school: 


Boys Oirls 


47 5 
37. 1 

34.6 
38 7 
48. 6 

41.7 


35. 7 
38.4 

41.7 
28. 7 
40.6 


26 7 

22.3 
34 1 

28.3 
26.6 


College preparatory curriculum (B-562; 0-7 n 
Commercial curriculum (B-0; G-203) 

B.wl O°«0) °! d . <airrlCuil,m CB^72; b-112). 


Commercial school: 


AB curriculums (B-400; 0-1,037).. 
Trade school : 

All curriculums (B-1,633; 0-402) . 


35.0 

60.0 
40. 2 


41.6 

32.7 


35.2 
37. 1 

35.7 

46.9 


36.9 

27 . 3 

31.0 
19 7 


16.2 

25.0 

229 


44.9 

28.2 

26 8 
2ft 6 

37.5 
31.7 

26.6 
316 


n^J 1 " nUn,ber * ln pareDth ~ es '“diet* the number of boy, (B) and (0 ) 
s. SUCCESS IN SCHOOL WORK 

Success in school work serves as a second indication of the 

PUPUS 6nroUed “ Cerent curricu- 
lums. While it is a rough measure, larger differences can 
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not be without significance. These data bear directly on the 
statement sometimes made that pupils going into vocational 
curriculums are the failures from the academic curriculums. 
This hypothesis is partially supported by the data presented 
in Table 40. At least, the proportion of pupils reporting 
having repeated part of their school work is largest for the 
household arts and the industrial arts groups. However, the 
differences among the groups are not large. For the boys, 
the percentages answering affirmatively range from 28.7 in 
the academic group in the general high school to 50 of the 
fine arts group in the same type of school. The lowest per- 
centages among types of school for the boys occur in the 
technical and commercial schools, being about 35 in both 
✓ cases. The highest percentage is ifl^fhe trade school. 

The^ percentages answering affirmatively are consistently 
lower for girls than for boys. This is in line with what is 
generally known about the relative success of the sexes in 
school work. The highest percentage of girls having repeated 
grades is in the household arts group in general schools, with 
44.9 per cent, and the lowest is 16.2 per cent of those in the 
normal school curriculum in the same type of school; not 
far behind are the girls in the academic curriculum, with 19.7 
per cent. The lowest percentage of those having repeated 
grades for the various types of schools are in the commercial 
schools; in the other types the percentages are about the 
same. * 

These data bear out to a considerable extent what has 
already been presented concerning the intelligence of these 
groups. ' 

4. COUNTRY OF BIRTH 

Little variation is found among the different types of 
schools in the percentages of pupils who were bom in the 
United States. (See Tabl^41.) The percentages vary only 
from 92 for girls in the commercial school to 97.6 for boys 
in the general schools. Boys of foreign birth are found 
somewhat more often in technioal and trade schools and girls 
of foreign birth are more often registered in commercial and 
trade schools than in the other types. In view of the well- 
known lower socio-economic status of the immigrant into 
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this country in the Inst half century and previously to th. 
.na ug ur ,t,°o of restricted immigration laws one would el«t 

| b hosc d (r ' r 9 |° th “ type 10 s<?lect . often because of neceSty 
those curnculums and types of schools where S 

fTered that is more immediately applicable and most likely 

to provide quick returns. It is also true that the technical 

narUnc^ 7—™“' SCb ° 0 ' S St " died here '<>r 'he most 

A ennee a't' ZVT ! lar *'' 6 forei f™ Populations. 

glance at the list of such schools in the first part of the 
chapter bears out this statement. 


1 

Type of scbooV 

Boys 

(Kris 

Total 
Dumber ' 
of boys 

1 Per cent 
born 
in the 
United 
States 

Total 
numt>er 
Qf Kiris 

Per cent 
born 
in the 
United 
States 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

Comprehensive 

Technical j 

3. 567 
2, 2yi 
1.782 
473 
1,640 

96.9 
97.6 
9Z 1 
96.2 
92.4 

2,296 
2, 602 
745 
1, 044 
500 

97. 0 
96 7 
96.2 
92.0 
93.8 

Commercial. 1 

Trade... 

" i 


er|c 


6. COUNTRY Of BIRTH OF FATHERS ' 

Wliat has just been presented on tlio country of birth of 
pupils is supplemented here by information of the country 

in det 1C 1 * P T n th6rS W6re b ° rn - These data are presented 
m detail in Table 42. The first column shows the percent 

ages of pupils with fathers bom in the United Statef Tit 

nges from 84.9 per cent for students in the academic cur- 

nculum in comprehensive high schools down to 43.1 per cent 

lowest^ the^ Dron 8cb .°° ls ' Th ® technical. high school is next 
lowest in the proportion of students with fathers born in this 

country, followed m order by those in commercial, general 
and comprehensive high schools. general, 

inTtd^f , PerCentageS 0f toreign-born fathers pf pupils 
m trade schools came from Poland and Italy, in technical 

schools from Germany and Poland, and in commercial schools 
from Russia mid the British Empire. In the g.ueml aud it 
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comprehensive types the fathers of foreign birth are well 
scattered with a preponderance from the British Empire, 
Germany, Russia, and Italy. On the whole, the groups in 
the types of schools which show T most foreign parentage are 
those in which the highest percentage of foreign-born students 
were found. The reasons for their occurrence in these groups 
are probably the same as those already advanced. 

Table 42. — Percentages of fathers of pupils in various types of schools 
and curriculum who were born in the different countries 


Country of birth 


School and curri eul urns 

United States 

Austria-Hungary 

| Balkan States 

British Empire 

| Germany 

] Ireland 

Italy 

Poland 

Russia 

Scandinavia 

1 All others 

1 

t 

* 

4 

5 

• 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

12 

Comprehensive school: 

(leneral (706) _ 

82.3 

1.3 

26 

2.8 

3, 1 

0.7 

2.0 

0.1 

1.8 

1.6 

1.8 

Academic (1,001) 

84.9 

. 9 

U 

3.2 

1 5 

‘ 4 i 

1 12 

.4 

3. 1 

1.6 

1.8 

Scientific (273) 

76 5 

. 7 

26 

3.7 

26 

• 7 

1 3.3 

.7 

2.2 

5 1 

1.9 

Commercial (1,127) 

74.7 

l.q 

25 

4.3! 

1.9 

. 61 4. 6 

1.4 

3.5 

20 

2 1 

Fine arts (273). 

74.7 

1. 1 

1.8 

4.4 

1. 1 

1.8 

3.3 

3.7 

1.8 

3.3 

29 

Industrial arts (1,027) 

72 7 

2.2 

24 

3.6 

3. 1 

.9 

7.4 

1.6 

1. 6 

22 

2 4 

Agriculture (56) 

76. S 

O 

0 

7.1 

5.3 

0 

1.8 

0 

1.8 

1.8 

6.4 

Household arts (235) 

76.2 

.4 

3.8 

5.9 

3.4 

O 

3.0 

.4 

1.7 

21 

3.0 

Others (1,022) 

78.4 

.8 

27 

3.4 

2.2 

.6 

3.3 


2 1 

3.6 

20 

General school: 












General (1,007) 

79.2 

1.8 

1.3 

5.0 

22 

1.5 

20 

.8 

2.8 

1.6 

20 

Academic (1,604) _ 

74.7 

1.9 

1.6 

4.7 

1.9 

1.1 

3.6 

1.1 

6.4 

1.4 

1.7 

Scientific (120) 

M. 2 

1.7 


1.7 

5.0 

0 

.8 

.8 

3.3 

.8 

1.7 

Commercial (1,064) 

66.2 

3.8 

3. 3 

6.5 

3.7 

1.2 

4.3 

3. 1 

4.7 

1.8 

23 

Fine arts (106) 

77.1 

O 

1.0 

3.8 

29 

0 

0 

r.o 

11.4 

1.0 

1.9 

Household arts (150) 

89. 9 

.6 

0 

1.9 

25 

0 

‘1.3 

.6 

0 

26 

.6 

Industrial arts (305) 

76.4 

2.0 

1.3 

2.6 

4. 1 

.7 

4.6 

1.3 

20 

3.6 

1.3 

Others (657) 

76. 7 

1.6 

1.5 

5.2 

27 

. .7 

3. 1 

2.6 

4. 1 

1.4 

1.4 

Technical school: 












College preparatory (636). 

Household and Industrial art_s (667) 

56.6 

3.8 

3.6 

7.7 

6.3 

.9 

2 7 

8.5 

4. 1 

1.2 

4.5 

52. 7 

8. 9 

19 

25 

.5 

11.5 

.6 

2 1 

ia 7 

3.5 

.9 

3. 7 

Commercial (106). 

69.7 

4. 1 

6.6 

19.4 

O 

.5 

4.6 

1 . 5 

1.0 

3. 1 

Others (1,035) 

63.1 

4.7 

6.7 

9.6 

6.9 

1.0 

23 

7.7 

3.3 

1.8 

3.8 

Commercial school: 





1 5 







All (1,479) 

58.8 

2.6 

24 

7.4 

1.8 

5.9 

53 

50 

1.6 

3. 0 

Trade school: 











3. 2 

All (2,066) 

43.1 

5.7 

6.4 

8,6 

3.9 

1.4 

1 

10.3 

15.6 

3.6 

1.3 


Non.— The numbers in parentheses Indicate the numbers of fathers represented. 


6. EDUCATION OF FATHERS 

The education of fathers might be considered an indica- 
tion of cultural status of different groups. Those who filled 
out the check list were asked to check the highest grade in 
school attained tfy their fathers. (See Table 43.) The low- 
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eSt ll T u WaS <<beIoW 8eventh grade/’ no grades below the 
seventh being specified. Except for several groups in the 
general high schools and one in the comprehensive, all the 
medians fall between eighth and ninth grades. The excep- 
tmns are those in the general, academic, scientific, fine arte 
and others groups m the general high schools and those 
m the academic curriculum in the comprehensive schools. 

Table 43. Highest grade in school completed by fathers of vumls in 
different types of schools and curriculums 




School and curriculums 


1 


Comprehensive school: 

General 

Academic 

Scientific 

Fine arts 

Commercial * " ] " * ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Industrial arts 

Agriculture 

Household arts 

Others 

Oeneral school: 

Oeneral 

Academic 

Scientific 

Fine arts . ! ’ 

Commercial ...* "V 

Household arts 

Industrial arts I* 

Others 

Technical school: 

College preparatory 

Industrial and household arts 

Commercial 

Others.. 

Commercial school: 

All curriculums 

Trade school: 

All curriculums 


1 Lower than 7.0. 



Number 
of cases 

Median 

First 

quartile 

Third 

quArtile 


1 

S 

4 

1 


556 

800 

231 

218 

862 

785 

48 

170 

816 

758 
1. 106 
77 
80 
740 
113 
212 
307 

505 

457 

111 

748 

880 

I, 262 

8.8 

11.3 
8.9 
0.0 

8.7 
86 

8.9 

8.8 
88 

10.4 

12.4 
10.2 
12. 4 

8.5 

8.6 
8.3 

9.9 

8.6 

8.2 

ai 

as 

87 

8.1 

7.5 

as 

ai 

a2 

7.8 

7.1 

a2 

7.4 

ai 

8.3 
8.7 

ai 

9.3 
7.1 

0) 

(') 

ao 

i* 

7.3 

(0 

0) 

12 2 
11 
12 8 
127 
11.2 

11.4 
110 
12 3 
12 4 

1X0 
16 1 
119 
.110 
10.7 
11.3 
10 6 
1X4 

11.5 
88 
88 
10 7 

12 2 

9.4 


The medians of these range from just below the tenth grade 
to above the twelfth, grade. The lowest median is in the 
trade schools, followed by the technical, commercial, com- 
prehensive, and general high schools in order. With the 
exception of the general high schools, none of theother types 
of schools differs markedly from each other. . The first quartile 
of all groups ranges from lower than seventh grade in six 
groups to the ninth grade in the fine arts group in general 
high schools. The first quartile in most instances is at or 
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near the seventh or eighth grade. As would be expected, 
those groups having the highest medians also have the high- 
est first quartiles. The third quartiles range from 8.84 in the 
industrial and household arts groups in the^technical high 
school to 16.1 in the academic group in the general high 
school. There is more variation between curriculums and 
types of schools with respect to the third quartile than in 
the case of the median and the first quartile. This is owing 
to the greater variation in the upper ends of the distribution, 
to the fact that a minimum of schooling is required by most 
States, and to the organization of the check list which per-* 
mitted no differentiation in amount of schooling below the 
seventh grade. 

In every curriculum and type of school, except the com- 
mercial in technical schools and the commercial and trade 
schools, approximately 80 per cent of the respondents answer 
the question on the fathers’ education. In the groups 
mentioned, however, only 55 to 60 per cent give a definitive 
answer. Most of those who do not do so, say they do not 
know. One might suspect here, in view of the results based 
on those in these groups" who do answer as well as other facts, 
such as percentage of foreign bom, etc., that these groups 
would be even lower as regards the extent of their fathers’ 
education. 

The dispersion of the different curriculum groups varies 
with the central tendencies; the higher the median, the greater 
the variability. For example, the semi-interquartile range 2 
of those following the academic curriculum in general high 
schools is 3.7 and the median of this group is the highest of all. 
This measure for the fathers of pupils following the commer- 
cial curriculum in general high schools is 1.8 and this group 
has one of the lowest medians. A similar tendency is evident 
in other groups, although one can not be certain in the case of 
first quartiles falling below the seventh grade. 

It seems clear from these data that techni^tl, commercial, 
and trade schools and the curriculums commonly predom- 
inating in schools of this type draw more largely from lower 
socio-economic levels as indicated by the fathers’ education 


* Computed by use of tb« formula: 
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than those schools and curriculums commonly associated 
with more academic types of training. This is especially 
marked in the case of the general high schools which are still 
largely college preparatory institutions. 

7 . OCCUPATION'S OF FATHERS 

Preliminary to the presentation of data on the occupations 
of fathers, some explanation of the procedures used in classi- 
fying such occupations is necessary. Before attempting to 
classify the occupations of the fathers of high-school pupils 
a study was made of existing occupational classifications, 
n t us connection all systems of classifying occupations 
that could be found were studied. The simplest and per- 
haps most basic classification found was that of Taussig 3 by 
wluch ail occupations are classified into the so-called five 
noncompeting groups. These are professional, semiprofes- 
sional, skilled, Semiskilled, and unskilled. Practically all 
other classifications that have been used are, in essential 
features, amplifications of this plan. Among other systems 
of classification studied was that used by Terman in his 
Genetic Studies of Genius, that of Haggerty and Nash in the 
Virginia School Survey, and those used by Barr, Counts 
Suns, Goodenough, and Johnson. Of these, the one devised 
and used by Counts in his Selective Character of American 
Secondary Education seemed most appropriate for use in the 
present investigation. However, this classification coni- 
ines, nicertain classes, a very wide range of economic condi- 
tions. This is particularly true of the proprietaiy and 
managerial groups. All proprietors, whether owners of a 
million-dollar business or of a fruit cart, are put into the 
same classification. The same ^criticism applies to the 
managerial group, as well as, in part at least, to certain other 
groups. The chief object in making certain modifications in 
the system of classifying occupations for the present study 
was to secure more homogeneous groupings. It is believed 
that the procedure used in the present study will serve this 
purpose. More detailed description of classification of 
previously used and also the development of the present one 
are presented m Monograph No. 4 of this Survey dealing with ' 

* Taussig, F. W. Principle) of Economics. Vol. 11 , pp. 134-148. 
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the secondary-school population. For the present purpose 
it will probably be sufficient to refer the reader to tbe classi- 
fication as shown in tbe next few pages and to point out some 
of its original features as follows: 

(a) The proprietary group has been broken up into four 
groups according to the size of the business owned, and the 
amount of training possessed by the individual. 

(b) The managerial group has been broken up into four 
groups according to the number of workers supervised and 
the amount of training possessed by the individual. 

(c) Workers in transportation and communica tion service 
have been placed in two groups according to the type of work 
done and the training of the individual. 

(d) Commercial and clerical workers with 1 or more 
years of college study were included in the semiprofessional 
group. Those with less education were included in clerical 
and commercial subdivisions of the skilled group. (The 
inclusion of those having 1 year or more qf college education 
with the semiprofessional group proved disadvantageous as it 
prevented fully accurate description of the total number 
entering clerical and commercial occupations.) 

(e) The agricultural, artisan-proprietor, and miners, lum- 
ber-workers, and fishermen groups as used by Counts were 
eliminated because they either did not appear in the group 
included in the present investigation or they cut across other 
groups and could not be accurately classified. They were 
instead distributed to the various groups of the new classifica- 
tion as seemed best. 

It should be mentioned that these departures from accepted 
practice were not made without considerable experience in 
the use of the other classifications* Counts’ system was 
used with more than 15,000 cases in connection with one 
phase of the present study and it was chieffy on the basis of 
experience with this and the needs of the present study that 
revisions were made. The sole object of the new classified- 
tion is to place an individual as accurately as possible in the 
socio-economic scale. It was necessary, in order to use the 
new r classification, to Qbtain more facta regarding the occu- 
pation than were obtained by most other investigators. The 
data obtained include training or education, name of oepu- 
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pation, title of position, name of employer, duties, ownership, 
and {lumber of employees. These questions were arranged 
in such a way that the essential facts could be given by the 
respondent in a few minutes. In every case an attempt was 
madeto take all the available information into account in 
classing occupations. Where a reasonable doubt arose as 
to whether or not any individual belonged in a higher or lower 
class ano-nt) information definitively placed him in one or the 
other, he was always placed in the higher group. Only a 
small proportion of such cases occurred, however. 

A word on justification of the inclusion of the training of 
workers in the classification of their occupation might not be 
inappropriate since Counts did not include it. In tM present 
study differentiation was made among professional and 
semiprofessional owners and managers, commercial and 
clerical workers, and transportation and communication 
workers on different levels. In these divisions both training 
and characteristics of the position were considered. It was 
believed that these more general fields, such as proprietors 
and managers, would be divided into groups more homo- 
geneous in socio-economic status if the training of the worker 
was considered in addition to the information obtained about 
the occupation. If the groups which appear on more than 
one level were combined, the classification would be prac- 
p tically the same as that developed by Counts. 

Reference should be made also to the grouping of the occu- 
pations into the five groups— professional, semiprofessional, 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled. These groupings should 
be considered to be only rough groupings to facilitate com- 
parisons of the percentages of pupils in different schools and 
curriculums with fathers employed in occupations at various 
levels. Comparisons for individual occupations would have 
been too detailed for the purposes of the present study. 

The larger others ant^ executives were included in the 
professional group. Some may question the appropriateness 
of this arrangement. These groups have been shown in 
previous studies to be among the highest in socio-economic 
status. Another justification of the grouping lies in the 
tendency toward professionalization of positions in business 
and industry. 


* 
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Table 44 . — Percentages of fathefs of pupUs enroU4Q in various schools 
and curriculums who are employed in different occupations 


Comprehensive school 


Occupations by groups 

Qen- 

eral 

J728) 

Aca- 

demic 

(1,009) 

Scien- 

tific 

(281) 

Com- 

mer- 

cial 

(1,161) 

« 

Fine 

arts 

(282) 

Indus- 
trial 
arts 
iff, 094) 

House- 

hold 

arts 

(237) 

Others 

0,065) 

i 

* 

S 

4 

6 

• 

*7 

i 

8 

t 

Professional groftp 

4.7 

11.3 

10.6 

3.2 

9.2 

3.7 

4.6 

6.5 

Large owners and proprietors. . 

1.4 

2.9 

Z 1 

.7 

1.8 

.7 

.4 

1.0 

Professions . .. 

2.6 

6. 1 

6.4 

1.6 

5.3 

1.8 

Z 5 

Z 8 

Executives ----- - 

.8 

2.3 

Z 1 

.9 

Z 1 

1.2 

1.7 

2.7 

Se mi professional group 

15.4 

26.6 

25.3 

15.8 

22.3 

15.6 

17.3 

2Z 1 

M Id die owners and proprietors. 

5.6 

12.2 

9.3 

5.5 

8.6 

4.8 

7.6 

6.7 

Semiprofessional workers 

2. 1 

4.1 

3.9 

2.5 

6.3 


2.1 

3.7 

Managerial workers — 

7.7 

10.3 

1Z 1 

7.8 

8.5 

8. a 

7.6 

11.7 

Skilled group 

36.7 

32.8 

27.9 

36.2 

34.7 

33.9 

36.8 

31.2 

Skilled small owners 

5.4 

5.8 

3.6 

4.7 

A2 

4.8 

6.6 

2.8 

Supervisory workers 

11.5 

9.7 

1*5 

11.4 

9.2 

10.3 

11.8 

11 0 

Commercial workers * 

4.0 

5.0 

.7 

3.8 

6.3 

2. 1 

3,8 

3.4 

Clerical workers — 

19 

2.3 

2.5 

3. 1 

2.1 

1*7 

1.7 

Z 5 

Building trades 

4. 1 

3. 1 

4.3 

5.7 

4.6 

6.3 

6.8 

A3 

Machine and related trades. . . 

8. 1 

4.9 

1.8 

6.6* 

3.5 

6.4 

6*1 

V>> 

Printing trades . 

.3 

.6 


. 5 


.7 

1.3 

.4 

Transportation and communi- 









cation. 

1.4 

1.5 

2.6 

1.4 

1.8 

1.6 

1.3 

1.6 

Semiskilled group 

29! 8 

22.2 

25.0 

31. 3 

24.1 

31.1 

30.0 

28.2 

Manufacturing mechanical, 









and production workers 

6.5 

Z0 

3.6 

5.8 

4.6 

7.8 

3.4 

4.0 

Transportation and communi- 









cation 

9.4 

3.6 

5.0 

4.6 

3.5 

4.8 

4.6 

5.1 

Semiskilled owners and pro- 









prietors 

10.4 

9.3 

10.3 

11.9 

&5 

8.9 

10.1 

11.1 

Small agents and managers — 

5.5 

3.7 

4.3 

6.3 

6.7 

6.3 

6.9 

4.2 

Public service 1 

1.5 

Z 3 

1.8 

1.7 

.4 

Z 7 

3.0 

1.9 

Personal servioe 

1.5 

1.4 


2.0 

4 

1.6 

3.0 

1.9 

Unskilled group 

4. 1 

2.0 

2. 1 

4.8 

2.5 

7.9 

4.2 

2.7 

Common labor 

4. 1 

2.0 

2.1 

4.8 

2.6 

7.9 

4.2 

Z 7 

Unclassified 

9.3 

5.4 

9.3 

8.9 

7.1 

7.8 

7.1 

9.1 

Owners 

.8 

.7 

1. 1 

. 6 

1.4 

.7 

k 

1. 1 

Managers 

.6 

l.X) 

.7 

.9 

. 1 

.4 

.8 

1. 1 

Professions 


. 2 


. 1 

.4 

.2 


„ 1 

Transportation 

.3 

.1 

.4 

.3 

1.4 

.3 

.4 

.2 

All others 

7.7 

3.4 

7.1 

7.1 

3.2 

6.2 

5.9 

6.6 











1 With less than 1 year of college education. Those with more education were Included 
with semiprofessional workers. • 

1 Through error, Bales clerks in stores were Included with public service. 
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Occupations by groups 



Professional group 

Laree owners and proprietors 
Professions. 

Executives 

Semi professional group 

Middle owners and proprietors 
Senu professional workers 
Managerial workers 

Skilled group. 

Skilled small owners 
Supervisory workers. 

Commercial workers 1 
Clerical workers 1 

Building trades. _ 

Machine and related trades ’ 

Printing trades 

Transportation and communi- 

cation. 

Semiskilled group. 

Manufacturing, mechanical, 

and production workers 

Transportation and communi- 
cation. 

Semiskilled owners and Drib 

prietors 

Small agents and managers 
Public servioe 
Personal servioe. 

Unskilled group. 

Common labor. 

Unclassified. 

Owners _ _ 

Managers. 

Professions 

Transportation. 

All others 

with semiprof^ionaf workei? 1 ^^ Vacation. Those with more education ware included 
» Through error, gala. darks in i tores were Included with pubUo service. 
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Table 44 . — Percentages of fathers of pupils enrolled in various schools 
and curriculums who are employed in different occupations — ContdL 


Occupations by groups 

t 


Professional group. 


Larce owners and proprietors 

Professions 

Executives 


Semi professional group . 


Middle owners and propri- 
etors 

Semiprofessional workers 

Managerial workers 


Skilled group. 


Skilled small owners . 

Supervisory workers 

Commercial workers* 

Clerical workers* 

Building trades 

Machine and related trades. . 

Printing trades 

Transportation and communi- 
cation. 


Semiskilled group. 


Manufacturing, mechanical, 

and production workers 

Transportation and communi- 
cation / 

Semiskilled owners and pro- 
prietors 

Small agents and managers. . 

Public service* 

Personal service 


Unskilled group 

Common labor 

Unclassified... *. 


Owners 

Managers 

Professions 

Transportation . 
All others 


Technical school 

Com- 

mer- 

cial 

school 

(1,640) 

Trade 

school 

(2,190) 

Total 

(17,174) 

College 

prepar- 

atory 

(647) 

House- 
hold and 
indus- 
trial arts 
(596) 

Com- 

mercial 

(206) 

Others 

(1,090) 

18 

19 

M 

SI 

tt 

23 

24 

81 

28 

20 

4.0 

3.8 

28 

6.6 

1. 1 



.4 

.4 

. 4 

1. 2 

1.9 

.8 

1.0 

1.7 

1.1 

1.4 

21 

3. 1 

20 

1.0 

L 9 

23 

20 

24 

17.7 

12 1 

1L7 

16.8 

16.6 

11.1 

19.3 

87 

22 

2 4 

6.0 

5,2 

26 

86 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

25 

, 28 

1.3 

29 

10.0 

& 9 

8.3 

9.3 

ae 

7.2 

9.9 

36.4 

38.2 

41.7 

39.2 

31.8 

30.8 

324 

3.7 

4.5 

5.3 

4.9 

29 

26 

4.8 

10.2 

8.4 

12 1 

89 

26 

29 

.9.6 

3.2 

L 2 

29 

26 

20 

L 3 

24 

1.5 

1.3 

1.5 

21 

22 

L 4 

22 

4.2 

6.2 

6.8 

5.9 

4.4 

*4. 8 

4.3 

12 4 

15.6 

12 6 

18,2 

7.5 

11.8 

7.6 

.6 

.6 


L 2 

.6 

.5 

.5 

.6 

.5 

1 

.4 

.6 

.5 

L 0 

27.9 

323 

28.6 

27.8 

327 

29.5 

27.5 

&7 

13 1 

6,8 

2^ 

7.6 

12 6 

82 

28 

28 

6.8 

3,3 

26 

21 

24 

7.4 

7.4 

6,8 

7.8 

11.9 

20 

9.7 

4.6 

5.5 

6,8 

4.3 

22 

4.0 

4 5 

29 

1.8 

24 

20 

27 

21 

2 1 

1.6 

22 

L0 

22 

1.9 

1.7 

1.6 

6.4 

84 

5,3 

8.7 

28 

9.6 

412 

6.4 

6.4 

5.3 

27 

28 

9.6 

4.2 

6.4 

20 

10.7 

8.8 

11.1 

12 3 

27 

.6 

.8 


.2 

.6 

.9 

6 

.9 

.7 

.6 

L 3 

1.9 

1.6 

L 1 

.2 



. 1 

.2 


. 1 




.2 

.2 

.6 

.2 

4.8 

0.5 

id 2 

7-0 

23 

122 

88 


* With less than 1 year of college education. Those with more education were Included 
with semi professional workers. 

1 Through error, sales clerks In stores were Included with public service. 

Not*.— T he numbers In parentheses Indicate the numbers of fathers he presented. 
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The percentages of pupils with fathers in the various occu- 
pational groups are shown by type of school and curriculum 
m Table 44. The sexes were at first kept separate but the 
results were so nearly alike that the data concerning them 
were combined and are so presented here. The percentages 
in the professional, semiprofessional, skilled, semiskilled, and 
unskilled groups are presented, as well as those in each of the 
subdivisions. 

With respect to type of schools it is clear that the propor- 
tions from the professional and semiprofessional groups are 
highest in the general high school, followed in order by the 
comprehensive, commercial, technical, and trade schools. 
The highest proportions from the two lower groups — namely, 
the semiskilled and unskilled — are in the trade school followed 
m order by the commercial, technical, comprehensive, and 
general. This is almost the reverse of the first order, except 
that commercial and technical are interchanged due to the 
fact that more of the pupils in technical schools have fathers 
in the se m is ki lled or skilled group than do the pupils in com- 
mercial schools. In all schools except the general type most 
of the fathers of pupils are to be found in the skilled and semi- 
skilled groups, followed by semiprofessional, professional, and 
unskilled, respectively. The data presented here leave little 
doubt that the pupils in general and comprehensive high 
schools are a more select group with respect to socio-economic 
status than those in vocational schools. The pupils in trade 
schools are lowest in economic status. Other evidence of this 
selection by types of schools has already been presented and 
further evidence will be shown later in this chapter. 

Among the various curriculums the proportions for the pro- 
fessional and semiprofessional groups are largest in academic 
and scientific curriculums. However, the percentages for the 
general, and fine-arts curriculums in general high schools and 
for the agriculture curriculum in comprehensive high schools 
are also high. Only a sma^l number are enrolled in the agri- 
cultural curriculum, so that not much weight may be at- 
tached to the data on that group. The pupils in these cur- 
riculums all have from 35 to 47.7 per cent of fathers in the 
two upper groups. In contrast, the percentages of the pupils 
in the commercial and industrial-arts curriculums from these 
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two upper groups are as low as 13.7 for the commercial group 
in the technical school, and are not higher than 23.2 for the 
industrial-arts group in the general high school It is inter- 
esting to note that the college preparatory group in the tech- 
nical high schools, although highest in intelligence, is not 
among the highest in socio-economic status as shown here and 
in previous tables. The correlation between these two varia- 
bles is positive and substantial, but it is not unify 
The commercial and fine-arts pupils in comprehensive high 
schools, the industrial-arts pupils in general high schools, the 
pupils in high schools of commerce and in other curriculums 
in all schools have between 20 and 35 per cent of their fathers 
in the two upper groups. The percentages of the fathers in 
these same occupational groups of pupils taking general and 
industrial-arts curriculums in comprehensive high schools, of 
those taking commercial work in general high schools, of 
those taking industrial arts in technical high schools, and of 
those enrolled in trade schools are all between 15 and 20. ' 
Approximately the reverse of these facts is true for percent- 
ages of fathers in the two lower groups; that is, the pupils in 
those curriculums whose fathers fall in greatest proportions 
in the upper groups have the smallest proportions of fathers 
in the lowm- classifications and vice versa. The outstanding • 
facts for all curriculums are that the fathers of those in 
academic and scientific curriculums stand highest on the 
scale; fathers of pupils in fine arts, “others,” commercial, 
and general curriculums come next; and the fathers of stu- 
dents in industrial arts and trade curriculums are lowest on 
the socio-economic scale. Furthermore, the fathers of pupils 
in almost all curriculums are found in greater proportions in 
the middle or skilled group than in any other. There are ex- 
ceptions to these generalizations in almost every case, depend- 
ing on the type of school in which the pupils are enrolled. 
For example, the fathers of the general and fine-arts pupils 
in general high schools stand about as high as those of aca- 
demic and scientific pupils in comprehensive high schools. 
Outsta nding differences, therefore, exist among different 
groups of schools ks well as among different curriculums. 
Most' of the schools in the general group here are older and 
hotter-established schools with an academic tradition^ which 
umst - m — u [ 153 1 
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causes them to draw from the “ best families ” in their respec- 
tive cities. Such schools as Shortridge High School in In- 
dianapolis, Central High School in Springfield, and Central 
High School in Omaha, which are in this group, are outstand- 
ing examples of this type. The comprehensive high schools 
are newer, more progress^ in certain respects, and cater to 
levels. The technical, commercial, and trade schools are 
for the most part highly specialized and draw from lower 
socio-economic levels where prospects for extended education 
.are less favorable and in which early wage-earning is more 
prevalent. 


Table 45. Percentages of mothers of pupils enrolled in various schools 
and curriculums who are employed outside the home 


School and curriculums 

Boys 

'Qtrli 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

1 

l 

1 

\ 

4 

* 

Comprehensive school: 

General 

440 

641 

223 

383 

126 

1,013 

20 . 1 
16.0 
21 . 1 
14.9 
19.0 
17.2 

228 

418 

39 

702 

133 

20.6 

17.7 

17.9 

21.2 

17.3 

Academic 

Scientific 

Commercial 

Fine arts 

Industrial arts . 

Household arts 

2 io 

21. 0 

Agriculture 

63 

673 

, 374 

16 1 
17.8 

117 

11.1 

11.0 

Others 

408 

698 

708 

ia i 

12.9 

11.0 

Oeneral school: * 

Oeneral 

Academic 

813 

118 

Scientific 

Normal \ 

Commercial 

. 287 

32 
296 

17.4 

28.1 

13.9 

36 

729 

69 

16 7 
14.3 
11 fi 

Fine arts 

Industrial arts 

Household arts 

Others 

266 

646 

l&O 

** 116 

166 

266 

66 

192 

104 

340 

979 

467 

12.9 

17.7 

212 
16 7 
114 
168 

118 

116 

Technical school: 

College preparatory 

ConSe&aT... 

Industrial and household arts 

4M 

688 

4M 

1,662 

16 2 
17.0 

H.7 

17.0 

Others 

Commercial school: 

All curriculums , 

Trade school: 

All curriculums 

A— 


8. occupational status of mothers 


In these days of progress toward equality of the sexes it is 
no longer considered a mark of low economic status for the 
mother of the family to be employed outside the ham£. In 
fact, it is in many instances a sign of. superior attainments 
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and ambition on her part. That this is the case is borne out 
by the data presented in Table<'45 in which are summarized 
the replies to the question as to whether or not the mother 
was employed outside the home. 

From 10 to 20 per cent of the pupils’ mothers are employed 
outside the home. There are no groups below 10 per cent 
and not many over 20 per cent. The notable exception is the 
“fine arts” boys in general high schools with 28.1 per cent 
of the mothers working outside the home. There are no 
consistent or large differences other than this one between 
types of schools or curriculums or between the sexes. There 
is a slight indication that the mothers of boys in technical, 
commercial, and trade schools and those of girls in the latter 
two types are less frequently employed outside the home than 
Jhose in other schools. This may be a reflection of a tradi- 
tion in these families that the place of the mother is in the 
home. The occupation of the father is on a lower economic 
level for these schools than for the other schools with more 
of the mothers employed. 

An interesting thing about these data is the large propor- 
tion of mothers who are employed. Taking all groups 
together, almost a fifth of the mothers are employed. Al- 
though no comparable figures are available for the high- 
school population of other years, it is probable that thin per- 
centage represents a large increase over that of 25 or even 
10 years ago. 

9. SIZE OF FAMILY 

Some data were obtained on the size of families of pupils 
enrolled in these schools. They will not be presented here 
in detailed tabular form but the important facts may be 
briefly stated. As regards types of schools, the data on size 
of family bear out what has already been shown regarding 
socio-economic status. That is, to the extent that size of 
family is an indication of socio-economic level, and that 
smaller families are found more frequently at the upper 
levels, the data indicate that the pupils in the general and 
comprehensive schools are drawn more largely from these 
levels than are the pupils in specialized schools. Here again, 
however,* the differences between curriculums are greater 
within - a type of school than among types of schools. The 
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median number of children, including the 1 answering the 
inquiry, varies between 3 and 5. The smaller families are 
found to be represented by pupils in academic and fine-arts 
curriculums, while the larger families occur in the case of 
pupils taking industrial and household arts. Between these 
groups are those in general, commercial, and scientific 
curriculums. 


10. EXTENT OF TRANSFER OF PUPILS FROM ANOTHER SECONDARY 

SCHOOL 

The extent to which pupils transfer from one secondary 
school to another is of considerable interest in a study of the 
horizontal organization of secondary education. A question 
has been raised by some as to whether or not pupils transfer 
to these specialized schools after they have become estab- 
lished in another secondary school. Many of the pupils in 
the vocational schools came from a secondary school other 
than a junior high school, indicating that they started in 
a . n ^fr secondary school and then transferred to the voca- 
tioi^Vschool. Some of these transfers are doubtless asso- 
ciated with a change of residence within the city or from 
another city. Not all the transfers noted for the trade school 
in Table 46, 33.5 per cent for boys and 43.4 for girls, can be 
interpreted as transfers from another secondary school within 
the city. 

A considerable number of the pupils of comprehensive 
schools also transferred from another secondary school. 
Most of these transfers are to be explained by a change in 
residence, since the different types of work are offered in 
these schools and few pupils would need to shift to another 
school to obtain types of work adapted to their needs. In 
some cases, however, the comprehensive high school is 
located in a city with some schools of the general type, so 
that some of the transfers might be credited to a shift to the 
comprehensive school to obtain a desired type of work. 
Whether or not the transfers are fewer than between cur- 
riculums within the same school can not be told from the 
data obtained in this investigation. They are adequate, 
however, to indicate that many pupils do shift from one 
school to another to obtain vocational courses. 
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Table 46 . — Percentages of pupils reporting transfer from a high school 
other than a junior high school to the school in which they were enrolled 
when they participated in the investigation 




Boys 

Oirls 

School and curriculum* 


1 

Number 
of cases 

Per cent 
reporting 
transfer 

Number 
of cases 

Per oent 
reporting 
transfer 

I 

S 

S 

4 

1 

Comprehensive school. 

General 

467 

13.7 

242 

16.0 

Academic 

665 

14. 1 

423 

16. 1 

Scientific 

230 

12.2 

40 

7 6 

Commercial 

380 

12.0 

737 

its 

17.4 

Fine art*.. 

128 

14. 1 

138 

Industrial arts 

1,066 

11.3 

Household arts. 

228 

16.4 

Agriculture 

56 

16.4 

Oth#« 

605 

12.3 

421 

13.8 

General school: 

OenMal . 

f 

374 

12.6 

608 

13.8 

Academic 

832 

17.5 

704 

14. 2 

Scientific - 

113 

11.5 

Normal 

36 

8.3 

Commercial 

206 

0.6 

744 

10. 1 

Fine arts 

35 

8.6 

64 

12.5 

Industrial arts 

203 

5.8 

Household arts 

155 

6.5 

Others 

267 

11.2 

287 

14.2 

Technical school: 

College DreDetory 

563 

14.7 

00 

t 

23 2 

Commercial. - 

106 

11.3 

Industrial arts and household arts 

476 

10. 1 

100 

23.0 

Others - 

716 

16.6 

347 

18.7 

Commercial school: 

All curriculum* 

461 

80.8 

1,016 

456 

26.8 

Trade school: 

Jkll curriculum* 

1,577 

33.6 

43.4 



11. GRADE LOCATION AT TIME OF ENTRANCE TO TRADE SCHOOLS 

The vocational character of the program of trade schools 
is well known. Some persons have deplored the lack of 
attention to the nonvocational objectives in these schools, 
especially for pupils who enter at an early grade level. Most, 
if not all, trade schools require that applicants for admission 
Bhall have completed the eighth grade or have reached an 
age, usually 16, when they are deemed to be too old to profit 
by the type of instruction and the associations usually found 
in elementary schools. Some of the pupils have attained a 
higher level. 

The numbers and percentages of boys and girls who were 
in each grade when they transferred to trade school are shown 
in Figure 4. One and three-tenths per cent of the boys were 
in the sixth grade; 6.5 per cent were in the seventh. Of the 
girls none was in the sixth and 3.9 per eent were in the seventh 
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grade at the time of transfer. A total of 7.8 per cent of the 
boys and 3.9 per cent of the girls, therefore, had not reached 
or finished the eighth grade at the time of entrance to the 
trade school. The largest numbers and proportions of both 
sexes were in the ninth and tenth grades at the time of trans- 
fer. This includes more than two-thirds of the entire group. 



. Figitri 4 — Percentages of pupils at each grade level at time of entrance to trade schools 


About 10 per cent of the boys and about 17 per cent of the 
girls had gone beyond the tenth grade. 

It is apparent that a small proportion of pupils enter trade 
schools without hating completed the eighth grade. Whether 
or not this is a deplorable situation is impossible to say. 
Taking into account such factors as intelligence, age, lack of 
interest in regular school work, and similar matters, it may 
be that the trade school is a welcome relief for many of these 
individuals. It is probable that there are some among them 
who could profit more by continuance in other types of 
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courses. There may be among them problem cases who need 
civic, social, and moral training more than they need voca- 
tional training. It is also probable that some of them have 
been urged by unsympathetic teachers and administrators to 
go to the trade school. It seems likely that with the usual 
combination of grade or age restrictions set up by the trade 
school, these cases must, in greatest part, be those who had 
reached an age at the time of transfer to the trade school 
where it would no longer be profitable for them to attend the 
elementary school. Some regular high schools are admitting 
pupils when they become adolescent, even though they 
have not achieved a scholarship level usually required for 
admittance. Under existing conditions, some of these pupils 
make contact with only the vocational portions of -a second- 
ary-school tra inin g. 

However, as many as. 90 per cent of the pupils in trade 
schools have reached or exceeded the educational level com- 
monly required for entrance to high school, and many have 
had one or more years m h%h school before transferring. 
Less than half completed the junior high school grades before 
they transferred to the specialized work of the trade school. 
This early transfer to specialized vocational study is not in 
harmony with the theory underlying the development of the 
junior high school. That theory would indicate that special- 
ization should be delayed until the senior high school unless 
pupils leave schools before attaining that level. 

It DEGREE OP SATISFACTION OF PUPILS WITH SCHOOLS IN WHICH 

THEY ARE ENROLLED 

It is to btf'expected, of course, that every group should 
have some malcontents who would be dissatisfied under any 
conditions. What proportion of such individuals is normal 
for an average group is unknown. Obviously the norm 
would vary with types of individuals or groups and with 
external conditions. About all that can be said is that if 
one group exhibits more dissatisfaction than another, it is a 
more discontented group either by nature or because of the 
situation in which it exists. If there is no reason to believe 
that one group is by nature more difficult to please thhn 
another, we might infer that the difference is due to external 
conditions. 
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Table 47. Percentages of pupils who indicated preference for snm* 
school other than that in which they were enrolUd 


School and curriculums 

\ 

t 

Boys 

Oirls 

Number 
of cases 

Percent- 
age pre- 
ferring 
another 
school 

Number 
of casee 

Percent- 
age pre- 
ferring 
another 
school 

I 

— t 

t 

1 

4 

6 

Comprehensive school: 

General 

Academio 

<34 

400 

226 
300 
121 
1. 001 

8. 6 
, 0.2 
0.7 

ai 

aa 

at 

220 

324 

41 

700 

137 

2.7 

6.3 
49 
61 

7.3 

Scientific 

Commercial 

Fine arts 

Industrial arts 

Household arts. _ . 


62 

668 

300 

840 

00 

272 ' 

32 

202 

3.8 

6.7 

11.1 

ai 

ao 

7.4 

12.6 

* 61 



Others 

Oeneral school: 

General 

400 

600 

700 

37 ’ 

723 

67 

4 . i 

3.8 

49 

ilUKIClUIC . 

Scientific 

Normal 

Commercial 

Fine arts 

7.7 

0.0 

Industrial arts. . . 

Household arts - 


246 

606 

id 6 
66 

270 

' 71 
206 
111 
361 
1,022 
470 

67 

11*3 
0 3 
63 
10.0 
16 2 
ia7 

Technical school: 
Academic 

Commercial 

Industrial and household arts 
All others 

470 

700 

463 

1,648 

A 3 

12.6 

16.8 

10.8 

Commercial school: All cuniculums 
Irade school: All curriculum! 


For each group the percentages of pupils who indicated a 
preference* for another school than that in which they were 
enrolled are given in Table 47. In the comprehensive schools 
the percentages replying affirmatively are the lowest fob 
owed in order of increasing proportions by the general, 
technical, tradte, and commercial groups. It seems ihat those 
in general and comprehensive schools are best satisfied and 
those in specialized schools more often desirous of chancing 
to some other school. The differences are not iharked among 
types of schools except between commercial high schools 
and the other schools. In the group of commercial hfeh 
schools there appear to be definitely greater proportions of 
students who would like to change than in any other type. 
The percentage who would like to change is>lrrtost the same 
for both . sexes, although the differences between those in 
commercial high schools and those in other types, particu- 
arly comprehensive and general schools are more marked for 
girls than for boys. * 
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IS. SEASONS FOR SELECTION OF THE SCHOOL IN WHICH PUPILS ARE 

ENROLLED 

In connection with the study of such questions as the types 
of schools that pupils of secondary-school age attend and the 
extent to which they transfer from one school to another it is 
interesting to determine the reasons underlying their selec- 
tion of a school and a curriculum. Also, in relation to the 
question as to whether or not pupils go to the school that 
offers the type of training they want rather than to the one 
that is conveniently located, such information is of great 
importance. To this end, pupils were asked to check their 
most important reason for coming to the school in which they 
were enrolled in preference to other schools in the city. They 
were also asked to check the most important reason for tak- 
ing their present type of curriculum. The replies to these 
two questions are summarized in Table 48. 

Table 48 . — Percentages of boys and girls in different’ schools and curricu- 
lum reporting each reason as the most important one for attending the 
school in which thfy were enrolled 

BOYS ' 


Reasons 


School and curriculum 

4 

a i 

To be 
near 
home 

To be 
with 
friends 

To 

take 

part 

In 

social 

life 

To 

take 

part 

in 

ath- 

letics 

V 

To get 
voca- 
tional 
course 

To get 
aca- 
demic 
course 

Only 
high 
school 
In city 

Recom- 

mended 

by 

friends 

Other 

d.- 

1 

I 

S 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

• 

19 

Comprehensive school: 










General (482) 

27.4 

5.0 

1.9 

6.2 

22.8 

Z 9 

21.6 

* 8,5 

18 

Academic (565) . 

20.0 

2.6 

1.1 

3.9 

1Z0 

1Z7 

37.3 

6,0 

12 

Scientific (236) 

Comm^xlal (403)* 

18.2 

2.1 

.8 

2.6 

29.2 

1Z 7 

24.6 

3.0 

6.8 

23.3 

2.2 

1.0 

2.2 

31.3 

6.2 

23.3 

6.6 

17 

Fine arts (134) 

24.0 

12 

1. 6 

4.5 

30.6 

7.6 

14.2 

7.6 

7.5 

Industrial arts (1,088) 

186 

.5 

.9 

2.1 

44.8 

6.5 

17.6 

4.6 

5,2 

Agriculture (54) _ 

186 

1.8 

0 

0 

24. 1 

11.1 

29.6 

L8 

13.0 

Other (812) 

27.6 

11 

1.6 

1 8 

31. 0 

6.2 

19.3 

3.9 

6.5 

General school: 








Oeoeral (385) 

47.3 

2.1 

1.0 

4.4 

10.9 

8.6 

9.9 

7.6 

8.3 

Academic (887) 

31.2 

2*0 

.9 

4.8 

3.8 

39.2 

Z 5 

6.2 

10.3 

Scientific (120) 

28.0 

.8 

0 

1 6 

5.8 

10.0 

48,3 

4.2 

3.3 

Commercial (306) . . . r 

45.9 

*3.6 

1.6 

1.6 

13. 1 

4.6 

14.4 

6.6 

9.5 

Fine arts (37) 

16.2 

17 

0 

2 7 

24.3 

21.6 

10.8 

8*1 

13.5 

Industrial arts (306) 

31.0 

29 

.7 

1.6 

20.3 

3.9 

24.2 

3.6 

11.8 

Other (277) 

Technical school: 

37.2 

3.2 

1.8 

3.2 

14. 1 

11.2 

13.7 

6.8 

9.7 

College preparatory (676). 
Industrial arts (483) 

1.0 

1.0 

L 2 

.4 

.2 

.4 

1.7 

1.2 

3.3 

83.8 

21.2 

6.4 

0 

.4 

4.5 

Z1 

6.8 

11 

Other (727) 

3.7 

.8‘ 

.6 

Z6 

7Z6 

8.4 

.1 

4.8 

6.3 

Commercial school: 








AU (474) 

1.1 

.6 

1.3 

1.7 

64.8 

6.8 

1.1 

6.9 

16.9 

Trade school: AU (1,638)... 

1.3 

.5 

1.2 

.7 

71.6 

5.6^ 

Z1 

19 

1Z0 
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Table 48 .—Percentages of boys and girls in different schools and curricu- 
turns reporting each reast % ds the most important one for attending the 
school in which they were enrolled — Continued 

OIRL8 


School and curriculum 


Comprehensive School: 

General (246) 

Academic (439) 

Scientific (44) 

Commercial (751) 

Fine arts (145) 

Household arts (236). 

Other (427) 

Genera] school: 

General (626) 


Reasons 


Normal (37) 

Commercial (771) 

Fine arts (74) 

Household arts (160).. . .. 

Other (291) 

Technical school: 

College preparatory (72) 
Industrial and household 

arts (111) 

Commercial (203) 

Other (355) 

Commercial school: 

All (1,040) 

Trade School: All (491)..., 


To be 
near 
home 

To be 
with 
friends 

To 

lake 

part 

in 

social 

life 

To 

take 

part 

in 

ath- 

letics 

To get 
voca- 
tional 
course 

Tog*t 

aca- 

demic 

course 

Only 
high 
school 
in city 

2 

I 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

. 34.9i 

4.5 

0.4 


10 6 

4. 1 

36 3 

. 25.7 

2L7 

.4 

0,9 

6.9 

60 

44.0 

. 11.4 

4.6 



16 2 

9. 1 

VI ft 

. 30.1 

2.7 

1.5 

1.2 

266 

61 

UV. U 

24.0 

33.8 

1.4 

.7 

1.4 

20.7 

7.6 

266 

. 41.9 

1.7 

1.7 


16 6 

6 6 

21.6 

. 26. 2 

1.9 

1.2 

1.9 

23.6 

63 

29.3 

38.8 

3.0 

3.0 

.8 

9. 9* 

* 12.6 

9. 1 * 

1 31.3 

3.8 

1.5 

.4 

2.6 

367 

60 


64 



16 2 

27.0 


51.6 

2.7 

1.7 

1.3 

14.6 

2.6 

12.6 

18.9 

2.7 



16 9 

21 6 

o 7 

34X6’ 

3.8 

1.9 

.6 

14.4 

68 

* # 
266 

49.8 

3.8 

2.4 

.3 

62 

69 

10.0 


1.4 

1.4 

2L8 

36 1 

29. 2 


2. 7 

1.8 

2.7 


567 

14.4 

* 

1.5 

a.4 

3.9 

1.0 

364 

11.8 


4.2 

1.1 

1.1 

2.6 

51.3 

17.2 


3.6 

1.8 

.8 

.6 

76 4 

4.5 


1.4 

.8 

1.4 

1.2 

660 

64 

.4 


Recoin 

mended 

*7 

friends 


4.6 

6.4 


5.7 

2.7 

6.1 

6.4 

12. 6 
7.3 
61 
*4.5 
14.9 
10.0 

6.5 

11. 1 

8 . 1 
28. 1 
10.4 

5.8 
7. 1 


Other , 


II 


7.7 

5.9 

6.8 

3.3 

6.9 

3.8 

6.4 

10.2 

8. 4 
8.1 

8.8 
20.3 

9.4 
10.0 

18.0 

13.5 

13,8 

121 

7.6 

11.2 


^NoTt.-The numbers In parentheses indicate the number of pupils represented^ 

Some large differences are shown. The first of these occurs 
in the case of boys with the first reason given, namely, to be 
near home. In the general and comprehensive schools from 
16.2 per cent to 47.3 per cent of the pupils check this reason^ 
the average being about 30 per cent. Contrasted with this 
are the 1 pier cent to 3.7 per cent of the pupils in specialized 
- schools who check this reason. Evidently the implication 
that pupils attend specialized schools because they are near 
home when they should be attending another school less con- 
veniently located is not supported by the reports oCpupils. 
There is, however, strong indication that pupils do attend 
the general and comprehensive schools near at hafid. These 
findings are in agreement with what has already been shown 
by the extent to which pupils transfer from one school to 
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another. They also agree with what is presented in another 
section of this report on the proximity of residence of pupils 
to the school attended, where it is shown that when there 
is but one specialized school in a city, boys and girls do 
travel from all sections to attend that school in preference 
to attending a general high school near home. Very |ew of 
the pupils indicate that they are enrolled in the vocational 
school because it is located near their homes. 

The foregoing discussion has been based on percentages of 
boys checking the responses. The contrasts between general 
and specialized schools are even greater in the case of |irls. 
Here, for example, 51.6 percent of girls following a commer- 
cial curriculum in the general high schools attend that school 
because it is near home. Of course, it must be said tnat, other 
things being equal, attending a school because it is near home 
is a perfectly good reason for doing so. If these girls can 
obtain as valuable commercial tr aining in the general high 
school as anywhere else, and if that school is near home, 
then the Sensible thing to do is to attend that school. Few 
girls report that they are attending the specialized school 
because it happens to be convenient. 

The second contrast between ^general and specialized 
schools occurs in the case of the fifth reason, namely, “de- 
sired vocational courses that are available.” Of all types of 
schools, the smallest proportions checking this reason are 
found in general high schools. On the average not more than 
15 per cent check it. In comprehensive schools less than a 
fourth C^eck this reason, excepting for pupils in industrial 
arts, of whom 44.8 per cent check it. On the other hand, 
about three-fourths of the pupils in technical schools, about 
two-thirds in commercial schools, and more than 70 per cent 
in trade schools check this reason. For the most part, 
pupils attend specialized schools for vocational training. 
These responses are in harmony with the expectation linder- 
lying the different plans of organization. That is, under the 
plan of comprehensive schools, pupils are expected to attend 
the school in the section of the city* in which they reside. 
Under a plan of specialized schools, pupils who attend the 
vocational schools are supposed to be seeking ypcational % 
training. 

* 


$ 
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In the case of the comprehensive high schools "only high 
school in the city ” is checked in about 25 per cent of the cases 
by boys and a little more frequently by girls. This is to be 
expected in view of the fact that a number of communities 
were studied in which but one high school was maintained. 
This reason is less frequently checked by pupils in general high 
schools and almost not at aU by pupils in specialized schools. 

The pupils in commercial, fine arts, and industrial arts 
curriculums most often attend a certain school for vocational 
reasons regardless of type of school Those in nonvocational 
curriculums most often attend a particular school because it 
is near home or because there is no other high school in the 
city. 

H. REASONS FOR SELECTION OF PRESENT CURRICULUM 

Many of the specialized curriculums in secondary schools 
have vocational objectives. This is indicated by their titles. 
The reasons given by pupils for the choice of the curriculums 
in which they were enrolled supports this vocational purpose. 
(See Table 49.) The reason most frequently checked for the 
choice of all curriculums in all types of schools is “To prepare 
for a certain job." The highest proportion checking this 
reason is for the industrial arts group in technical high schools 
(79.5 per cent) and the lowest is for the general group in the 
general high schools (30.9 per cent). The percentages of boys 
in the commercial and industrial curriculums in the compre- 
hensive high schools reporting this reason are higher than the 
percentages for the boys in the commercial and trade schools. 
Well over half of the total group of pupils check the vocational 
reason. About a tenth indicate that they selected it in order 
to prepare for college. The percentages checking this reason 
are naturally larger in the academic curriculums. Many of 
the pupils who have selected a strictly vocational curriculum 
do not report that they selected that curriculum to prepare 
for an occupation or an occupational field. While some of 
these pupils may have made a tentative choice in order to 
try themselves out fc the curriculum, the large proportions 
n without the vocational objective can hardly be considered to 
be a desirable situation. ' 

Because some pupils may be in curriculums without them- 
selves having made the decision, opportunity was presented 
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for them to indicate whether they chose the curriculum 
because of .advice of school adviser, parents, or friends, 
more than a tenth reported that they selected the curriculums 
chiefly on the advice of parents.- A much smaller proportion 
stated that they were chiefly influenced by advice of other 
persons. 

The small percentage indicating that they chose their 
curriculum chiefly because of the advice of the school adviser 
is probably to be considered as a favorable situation. . It is a 
generally accepted principle in guidance that the program 
of guidance should help the pupil to define an objective and 
to give him the basis for planning an educational program 
preparatory for it. Pupils, then, should choose a curriculum 
because it prepares them for their objective and not because 
the counselor advises it. The much larger percentage for 
the parents is in harmony with the general tendency for 
parents to be willing to decide for the child instead of stimu- 
lating him to plan for himself. 

15. EXPECTATIONS OF GRADUATION 

In line with the vocational and educational plans and objec- 
tives of pupils it is pertinent to inquire of them whether or 
not they plan to finish the work and to graduate. It will 
also be of interest to determine to what extent such expecta- 
tions change as these students progress through secondary 
schools. It is a well-known fact that not more than one- 
half, and usually less than that, of those who enter high 
schools do graduate; also, that the actual chances of gradua- 
tion increase markedly as the student progresses from the 
first to the last year. In the ninth grade, 84.7 per cent of 
the boys expect to graduate; in the tenth, 92.3 per cent; in 
the eleventh, 95.3 per cent; and in the twelfth, 97.5 per cent. 
(See Table 50.) The p^rportions for girls are Somewhat 
higher. In the ninth grade, 90.5 per cent expect to graduate; 
in the tenth, 94. 1 per cent; in the eleventh, 97.3 per cent; in 
the twelfth, 98.5 per cent. In view of the fact that girls are 
somewhat more successful in school than boys' one might 
predict that their expectations of graduation would be better. 
The differences found here are probably the result of other 
factors also, such as possession of vocational plans and lack 
of interest in school work. 
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T.BLE 60 .-Percent^ o, pap* repori ,„„ „ radM e frm - 

high school 


School and out icul inns 



Comprehensive school 

General 

Academic 
Scientific... 
Commercial 

Fine arts 

Industrial arts. 
Household arts 
Agriculture 

Others 

OeneraJ school: 

General 
Academic 
Scientific... 
Commercial 

Fine arts 

Industrial arts. 
Household arts 

Others 

Technical school 

College preparatory. 
Commercial 
Industrial and house- 
hold arts 

Others 

Commercial school: 

All curriculums 
Trade school: 

All curriculums 


No large differences in this respect exist among types of 

dal°hkh toh 6 r? “ 8enera1, com P rehe »si™, and commer- 
high %hools plan to graduate. in somewhat greater pro- 

portions than those in technical and trade echools This 
ddferenee is not apparent in the cases of those who follow 
the coUege preparatory curriculum in technical high schools 
and it is less marked with girls than boys. 

Here, ss in other comparisons, the largest differences occur 

andTe" acsd ( em ‘ c . and ° thW C ° U<!ge P re P ara ri>ly curriculums, 

Tht n l 'T typ f 8 ’ Mcepling ““mercial curriculums. 
The pupils in industrial arts, and in the general and fine arta 

anTre^r 9 8chools . specially in the ninth 

rion T ’ ' definitelj ’ leS3 “Potion of gradua- 

tion than those in commercial and in college preparatory 
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curriculums including the academic, scientific cumculums, 
and the general curriculum in general high schools. 

Those who knew that they would not graduate or who, at 
least, were not counting on it, were asked to cjieck the most 
important reason for planning not to graduate. The replies 
are summarized in the next section. 

IS. REASONS FOR PLANNINO TO LEAVE SCHOOL BEFORE ORADUATION 

The results of a question similar to the one here considered 
are presented more completely and in greater detail in 
Chapter VII \ of this monograph. No tabular material will 
therefore be introduced here. The results are in accord with, 
those obtained from the check list to former pupils and indi- 
cate that the most common reasons for nonexpectation of 
graduation are economic ones “Necessary to help support 
family” and “desire to be earning money for self” include 
about two-fifths of the group. The second most common 
reason is “opportunity for a good job” and the third is “lack 
of interest in school work.” Almost 15 per cent do not plan 
to graduate because of “unfavorable home conditions” or 
because “parents want me v to go to work.” «It is interesting 
to find that these reasons for planning not to graduate and 
those given later for not having graduated' agree so closely. 

17. EDUCATION PLANS 

After these pupils leave the full-time secondary school a 
< large proportion of them continue their education in other 
schools. In the chapter dealing with the activities of former 
pupils what they actually do after leaving secondary schools 
is shown in detail. Comparisons of the two groups of data 
will throw light on the extent to which pupils carry out their 
plans. The replies of the enrolled pupils are summarized in 
Table 51. It may probably be assumed that those who did 
not answer the question were, for the most part, not planning 
to continue their education. These proportions are highest 
in the trade school, next highest in commercial and techhical, 
and lowest in comprehensive and general high schools. The 
proportions of boys not answering this question are consist- 
ently lower than those of girls. 
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^r P u er ? nl T a ?l b °H a and 9* tU Te V°rtinq plans to enter different 
wdltd W ® af keV leaV€ tbe type ° f scW {n which they are 

BOYS 


School and curriculum 


Comprehensive school: 

General (224) 

Academic (529)... 

Scientific (194) 

Commercial (238) 

Fine arts (105) 

Industrial arts (531) ... 

Agriculture (39) 

Others (426) 

General school: 

OeneraJ (277) 

, Academic (804) 

Scientific (107). . 
Commercial (177). . 

Fine arts (55) 

Industrial arts (152) 

Others (212) 

Technical school: 

College preparatory (442). 
Industrial arts (276) ... 

Others (448) 

Commercial school; 

All (325) 

Trade school: 

AU (861) 



i- 

8 

JS 
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a 8 

3 

gt 

-a 

be 
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W 


2 

I 

. 9.8 

10.3 

. 4.0 

8.5 

. 2. 1 

10.3 

. 9.2 

5.9 

. .9 

7.5 

. 8.3 

8.5 

26. 

7.3 

6. 1 

7.2 

6.5 

3. 2f 

8.5 

.« 

9.3 

28 

11.4 

5.7 . 

7.2 

5.9 

6. 1 

6. 1 

7.2 

7.0 

9.8 

26 

9.6 

19 

17.2 

7.7 

*4. 1 

3. 7 1 
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Comprehensive school: 

General (145) 

Academic (420) 

Scientific (37) 

Commercial (367) 

Fine arts (114^ . . 

Household arlsi [128) 

Others (30»I/7_ 

OeneraJ school: 5 * 

General (541). 

Academic (703) 

Normal (37) 

Commercial (427) 

Fine arts (60) 

Household arts (95) 

Others (237) 

Technical school: 

College preparatory (64) 

Commercial (102) 

Household and Indostrlai arts 

Ottan 

Commercial school: 

A 11 (634) 

Trade school: 

All (174) 


Nor*. -The numbers in parentheses Indicate the number of boys or girls represented. 
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1 7.6 

2 1 


1.4 

11.7 

’ 27 

’ 11 

. 2.8 

18 

.7 

'o.*5 

.7 

24 

.2 

.5 

27 

27 




2 7 

6 4 

2 7 

6.0 

6,3 

1.6 


9.0 

46.3 

24 

1. 1 


7.0 

1.7 



26 

9.6 

5.3 


1.6 

29 

21 

.8 

3.9 

8.6 

10.9 

226 

3.9 

16 

23 

• i 

26 

11. 1 

23 

23 

8. 1 

26 



20 

1.6 

20.1 

.7 

20 

14 

5.1 


. 1 

.3 

6. 1 

.3 

.4 

27 

6 4 







9 6 

1.6 

.... 

10 

11 1 

44.5 

.9 

.6 


1.7 






6.7 

3.3 


9. 5 

3.2 

- • ■ T 

10 

2 1 

&3 

LI 

17.91 

6. 9 

12 


1.7 

3.0 

11.0 

.8 

211 

7.8 

9.4 


1.6 

3.1 

j--. 

31 

1.6 

29 

29 

21.6 


420 

1L8 



9.5 


23.0 


18. 9 

27 

9.6 

6.6 

12 1 

'20 

7.7 

.... 

10.9 

14 

L 2 

3.2 

117 

27 

1.6 

.2 

328 

19.3 

.6 

L 3 

6.3 

29 

5.7 


43.7 

9.2 

aa 

3.4 
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In the various curriculums certain differences stand out. 
As might be expected in the college preparatory curriculums, 
large proportions plan to go to college or university. In the 
more practical curriculums, shch as industrial arts for boys 
in technical and trade schools, commercial in high schools 
of commerce, and commercial for girls in technical high 
schools, pupils plan most often to attend evening schools. 
Almost half the girls’ and more than ^ fourth of the boys in 
commercial curriculums in comprehensi^|p and general high 
schools plan to attend private business or commercial schools. 
Even of those in high schools of commerce almost a fifth 
reported plans to do this. The proportion planning to go 
from the commercial training program in the public hig h 
school to the private commercial school is much larger for 
the comprehensive and general schools than for the commer- 
cial schools. Evidently, pupils in these comprehensive and 
general schools feel the need for more intensive or other 
types of training or they desire to obtain the help of the 
placement service of the private school, or both. A con- 
siderable proportion of the pupils in the general curriculum 
plan later to enter a private commercial school for a rela- 
tively short period of intensive training. Some of those re- 
porting plans to take post-graduate work are probably grad- 
uating from a general course and returning for the vocational 
training. The evening school is chosen as the place for 
further study mostly by pupils in the commercial and indus- 
trial arts curriculums. Pupils in scientific and fine arts 
curriculums plan most often to go to other types of schools 
which are probably technical, art, and music schools. 

18 . OCCUPATIONAL PLANS. 

Since the different types of schools and curriculums have 
b6en organized, for the most part, in terms of vocational 
objectives of pupils, the vocational choices of pupils enrolled 
in the different groups will be of interest. Many of these 
pupils reported they were without plans. (See Table 52.) 
The percentage for boys (31.7) is slightly higher than that 
for girls (27.3). These percentages are high even in the 
strictly vocational schools and the vocational curriculums 
of the general, academic, and comprehensive schools. Frac- 
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ttcally a fifth of the girls and a third of the boys in the com- 

Sans •fr repf ;; t that they haTe vocational 
plans. The proportion of boys without plans is considerably 

1 l , h h °™ Ued “ tha *"* Only about a 

tenth of the boys in trade schools report no plans and the 

percentage is only 8.2 for the industrial arte group in the 

hot^w 8Ch ° ols . , In the “fnprehensive and general schools, 
ever, a much larger proportion of boys enrolled in in- 
dustnal cumcidums reported that they had not yet made a 
dMiswn aa to the occupational field in which they wished to 
work. The percentage is 33.7 for the general schools and 25 
for the comprehensive school. 


BOYS 


and 



Jeneral (441) 

Academic (440) 

Scientific (224) 
Commercial (389). 

Fine arts (126) 

Industrial arts (1,031) 
Agriculture (52) 

Others (371). . 

_ Total (3.073) 

General school; 

General (366) 

Academic (781). 
Scientific (107) .. 
Commercial (273) 

Fine arts (33).. . 
Industrial arts (264) 
Others (260) . 

Total (2,084) 

Technical school; 

College preparatory (560) 
Industrial arts (454). 
Others (602) . . . 

Total (1,625).. 
Commercial school: 
m All (103). 

Trade school: 

All (582) 

AD** boys (6,007) 
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Table 52, — Percentages oj boys and girls in the various schools and 
curriculums reporting plans to enter the different occupational fields — 
Continued 

GIRLS 


School and curriculums 

Owners 

Professions 

3 

as 

?■“ 

3» 

S3 ^ 

S 

1 Commercial 
1 service 

Clerical 

service 

Trade* 

Trans porta- 
tion 

Public 8 erv* 

_J«S a. 

PersonaH 

service 

i 

a«* 

B S 

o 

S3 

Labor 

Inadequate 

Information 

No plans 

1 

2 

S 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

% 

II 

11 

It 

18 

14 

Comprehensive school: 














General (234) 


19.3 


■1.7 

17.9 

1.7 



14.5 

3. 8 



41. 0 

Academic (414) 


50.0 


.5 

5. 1 

.5 

6.5 

62 

87 

1. 7 



32 9 

Scientific (38) 


10.5 



5.3 




71. 1 




13. 2 

Commercial (732) 


4.2 


3.8 

66.9 


"Vi 


3.3 

.*8 


'6.3 

20. 5 

Fine arts 


61.3 


2 1 

63 

‘.7 



3.6 

2 8 



23. 2 

Household arts (223). 


16 6 

O’ 4 

22 

3.6 

12 6 

. 4 


22 4 

2 3 


. 4 

39. 0 

Others (413) 


30.8 


5.3 

23. 7 

27 

.2 


14.3 

24 


.2 

20. 3, 

Total (2, 196) 



24.6 

. i 

29 

30. 5 

21 

.2 

. i 

10.7 

.9 


.2 

26*> 

General school: 














Oeneral (507) 

<X2 

36.6 


1.3 

13.9 

.3 

.5 



15.9 

.8 


.2 

40.2 

A.tfcdemio (644) 

.2 

43.8 


.6 

6.0 

.3 



5.7 

. 2 


.7 

43. 6 

Normal (36) 


91.7 











8 3 

Commercial (738) 


3.3 


1.1 

72.3 

. 1 

. 1 


4.9 

.7 


. 1 

17. 3 

Fine arts (09) 


78.3 


1.4 

4.3 








16 9 

Household arts (162) 


21. 1 


20 

6. 6 

5.2 

.7 


24.3 

8 6 



31.6 

Others (279) 


40. 1 


.4 

24.0 

.4 



68 

1. 1 


4 

269 

Total (2,616) 

.1 

27.1 


1.0 

28. 9 

.6 

.2 


89 

1. 1 


.3 

31.2 

Technical school: ' 














College preparatory (66) 

Commercial (203) 


42.4 

2.0 


1.5 

3.0 

71.* 

5 


.... 

31.8 

20 

— 

.... 

— 

21.2 

24. 1 

Industrial arts (104) 


12.5 


1.0 

1.9 

26.9 



19.2 

4.8 



33. 7 

Others (290) 


37.6 



2.8 

7.2 


3 

23.8 

.3 



27.9 

Total (663) 



23.2 


"*3 

23.7 

7.6 



.2 

17.2 

.9 




27.0 

Commercial school: 














Commercial (876) 

. 1 

62 

. 1 

23 

70.4 

.3 

.2 

. 1 

3.0 



. 1 

17. I 

All girls, (6,249) 

. 1 

23.1 

. 1 

1.8 

34.7 

1.8 

.2 

. 1 

9.5 

1. 2 


.2 

27.3 


Not*.— T he numbers In parentheses Indicate the number of boys or girls represented. 


Table 53. — Percentages of boys and girls in various schools and curricu- 
lums, and at different Qrade levels , reporting plans to enter different 
occupational fields 

BOY8 


School and 
curriculums 

Professions by 
grade— 

Clerical and com- 
mercial occupa- 
tions by grade— 

Trades by 
grade— 

Without plans 
by grade— 

9 

10 

11 

12 

9 

10 

11 

12 

9 

ip 

11 

12 

V 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

1 

8 

4 

» 

1 

7 

8 

• 

11 

11 

18 

11 

14 

U 

11 

17 

Comprehensive 

school: 

Oeneral 

Academic 

Scientific 

Commercial 

Fine arts 

Industrial arts... 

Agriculture 

Othersf. 

14.6 

30.5 

40.6 
7.f 

30.4 
63 

33.3 

27.5 

16 3 
561 
61.4 
64 
47.2 
9.6 
21.0 
269 

9.0 
61.9 
660 
10. 8 
667 
11.1 

38.6 

18 7 
666 
53.8 
63 
80.0 
13.7 
41.2 
41.0 

3.9 

4.2 

24 

40.0 

V'8 

29 

64 

67 

1.2 

.3 
6 3 

6.0 
64 
1.7 
45 0 
56 
23 

4.6 

10.0 

1.4 

sO 

2.9 

3.3 

‘o.i 

20.8 

5.5 

&3 
26 1 

48 4 

29.6 

282 

67 

60 

7.8 

65 

564 

63 

23.6 

22 0 
6 2 
21.7 
4.6 
83 
560 

26 1 

17.5 
21 
7.7 
25 
29 
57.4 
6.9 
16 7 

469 
48.6 
23.8 
27. 1 

48.6 

35.6 
22.2 

27.6 

40.5 
253 
16 9 
326 

30.6 
229 
253 
31.61 

63.0 
381 
13.3 
32 4 

20.0 
21.9 
57.1 
253 

38.7 
363 
28.2 
29. I 
11.4 
18.6 

1 1. 8 
24. 3 
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occupational fields— Continued ' porting pUm to enter different 

BOYS — Continued 



Comprehensive 
school: 

Oen«raJ 

Academic. 

Scientific 

Commercial 

Fine arts 

Home economics. 

0tb«T3 

Genera] school: 

General 

Academic ' 

Normal 

Commercial..!.!! 

Fine arts ! 

Household arts.. 

Others 

Technical school: 

Academic 

Commercial 

Household and 
industrial arts. . 

Others 

C ommercial school ; 


3X346,1 
1.3 


13 226 . 0 
45 . 2 

37 8 .$> 


When these data are analyzed by grade (Table 53) one 
finds a smaller proportion of pupils without vocational plans 
in the. upper grades of the secondary school in practically all 
the groups, although the differences for pupils in the upper 
an ower grades are not so large as one might expect. The 
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average of the percentages of boys in the ninth grade of tho 
different curriculum groups without choice (34.7) is larger 
than the percentage for the twelfth grade (25.2). The con- 
trast is much the same for the girls, the percentage for grade 
9 being 35.8 and that for grade 12 being 20.4. There is little 
difference between the boys and girls in the extent to which 
they h!fv|) vocational plans. The average of the percentages 
for the different groups without plans is slightly higher in 
the twelfth grade for girls (25.2) than for boys (20.4), but 
in the three other grades the average of the percentages are 
slightly smaller for girls. There is little difference between 
types of schools, except that a larger proportion of the pupils 
in the trade schools have vocational plans than is true for 
the other types of schools. 

Girls in academic, normal, fine arts, and other curriculums 
most often report plans to enter the professions. Those in 
the commercial curriculum are settled in largest proportions, 
from a half to two-thirds planning to enter clerical pursuits. 
Those in household arts plan to enter personal service or 
trade and those in the general curriculum plan to enter 
clerical work, professions, and personal service in the order 
named. • , 

The occupational plans of these pupils, considering both 
sexes and all groups, indicate that a consistently high pro- 
portion, excepting in the commercial and trade schools, have 
no plans. In the latter the proportions are much lower than 
in any other type of school. A much larger proportion of 
pupils in nonvocational curriculums plan to enter professions 
than will probably eypr get into them. Those in vocational 
curriculums for the most part, plan to 'follow the lines of 
specialization pursued in secondary schools.' Even he?e, in 
the commercial curriculum, especially in comprehensive and 
general high schools, a substantial proportion have no occu- 
pational plans. Equally significant is the large numbei; with 
plans to enter an occupation in fields other than those in 
which they are enrolled .v*A considerable number of pupils 
j specializing in the commercial and trade fields yhave plans 
-for the professions. 

In the various curriculums the plans s^ein fairly well 
differentiated. By the time pupils reach the twelfth grade 
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from a half to three-fourths of thosTincollege preparatory 
and fine arts curriculums plan to enter the professions. From 
35 to 50 per cent of those in the general curriculum in general 
high schools and those in other curriculums in all schools 
plan to enter the professions. .The general curriculum in • 
the comprehensive high schools apparently enrolls a hetero- 
geneous group with a wide variety of plans and a large pro- 
portion without plans. This particular group hafc appeared 
in this same light in other respects. 

The commercial groups plan to enter commercial or clerical 
service, being about equally divided between the 2 fields in 
the comprehensive high schools, about 1 to 2 in general high 
schools, and about 1 to 6 in commercial high schools. Evi- 
dently the more specialized the training the fewer plan to 
enter commercial service, which for the most part includes 
selling and agent work. *It is surprising to find almost a 

third of those in the commercial curriculum with no occu- 
pational plans. 

In the industrial arts group, the majority plan to enter the 
V trades. The lowest proportion with such plans in industrial 
arts (about a fourth to a third) are found in the general 
schools; about half of those in the comprehensive schools 
plan to enter the trades; about two-thirds of those in the 
technical schools; and about three-fourths of those in the 
trade schools. 

Turning now to consideration of the girls’ responses to 
this question, we find th^t the girls’ occupational choices are 
much less scattered than those of the boys. Very few choices 
are found outside of the professions, clerical and personal 
service, trades, and homemaking. 

19. EFFECT OF ORGANIZATION ON THE CHARACTERISTIC? OF THE 

PUPILS ENROLLED 

♦ 

Effect of form of organization on type of pupil served.— The 
present inquiry was made to determine the characteristics 
of the pupils served by each type of course when it is offered 
under the different conditions represented by the various 
schools included in the investigation. Are the same types 
of pupils attracted to commercial studies when those studies 
are offered in the school of commerce as when they are offered 
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in a comprehensive high school? This line of inquiry has 
been made because of the contention sometimes made that 
the organization of special schools sets up barriers which 
affect the distribution of pupils to -the courses. 

Economic stains of pupils enrolled in commercial and indus- 
trial courses . — The economic status was measured by the 
occupation of the father. The data presented in Figures 5 
and 6 show little difference among the percentages for the 
different types of schools. In the commercial groups (Fig. 5), 



K Fiouri fi. — f ercentagesfof pupila enrolled In commercial curriculums in various types of 
schools classified according to occupational levels of fathers 





the largest variation exists for the technical school, with 
smaller percentages from the professional and semiprofes- 
sional groups and a larger percentage from the unskilled than 
for the other schools. The percentages for the commercial 
schools are similar to those for the comprehensive and 
general sohaols. 

The deferences amoim the percentages for the groups 
enrolled in the industrial courses are equally small. The 
trade schools have fewer than the general school from the' 
professional group but about the same percentage as the 
comprehensive school. The percentages from the semipro- 
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fessional and skilled occupations are also low for the trade 
school, but the percentage for the unskilled group is higher 
than for the other types of school. As was concluded from 
the data for the commercial pupils, it can not be said that 
the pupils enrolled in the industrial courses are greatly 
different economically when the courses are offered under 
the different conditions. 

Intelligence of pupils in commercial and industrial arts 
curriculums in different types of schools— The intelligence of 


OCCUPATIONAL 
LEVEL OF FATHER 

TYPE OF 
SCHOOL 

PROFESSIONAL 

General 

Technical 

Trade 

SEMI-PROFESSIONAL 

CofflprctansM 

Gtnrt 

Technol 

Trade 

SKILLED 

tomprehenswt 

General 

Technical 

Tnde 



SEMI-SKILLED 

Gened 

Technol 

Tnde 

% 

UNSKILLED 

Comprehensive 

General 

Technol 

Tnde 



r~ *— i 



-v; 

“taVl 


| 

zr r 




i 

. 



Figure < 5 . Percentages of pupils enrolled In industrial arts curriculums In various types of 
schools classified according to occupational levels of fathers 


pupils enrolled in commercial and industrial curriculums in 
the different types of schools is presented in "Figure 7. The 
commercial groups do not differ significantly. The variation 
is not greater than five points for either boys or girls. The 
median intelligence quotient of the girls in the commercial 
school was identical with that for the comprehensive school. 

For the industrial arts groups the pupils of the trade schools 
are consistently lower, but again the differences are not 
large. The difference between the lowest and highest 
medians is only 5.1 for the boys and 6.6 for' the girls. These 
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data would indicate that about the same type of pupil 
intellectually is attracted to the commercial and industrial 
courses, regardless of the type of school in which those courses 
are offered. 

tO. SUMMARY 

In the preceding pages of the chapter the interpretations 
and implications of the data presented in each table have 
been discussed at the appropriate points. It would perhaps 


GROUPS OF PUPILS 

sors IN COMMERCIAL CURRICULUMS 

Comprehensive school 
General school 
Commercial school 

Norte 

0 

l 

14 2 

100.0 

1017 

1011 

GIRLS IN COMMCRQAL CURRICULUMS 



Comprehensive school 

596 

9*9 

** » - -L - -1 

General scnooi 

425 

1035 

Commenal school 

500 

989 

BOYS IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS CURRICULUMS 



Comprehensive school 

970 

97.5 

General school 

223 

946 

Trade school 

692 

924 

GIRLS IN HOUSEHOLD AND INDUSTRIAL 



ARTS CURRICULUMS Conprahensne school 

187 

957 

General school 

133 

9*0 

Trade school 

262 

891 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 
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Figure 7 — Median intelligence quotients of boys and girls enrolled In commercial and 
mdiltflrial arts curriculums in different types of schools 

be misleading to attempt to condense the findings from this 
wealth of material into a short all-inclusive summary. 
Many facts brought out in the tables ha.ve not been touched 
on at all in the discussion. It has not been possible to do so in 
the space available. The data have been presented in com- 
plete form, however, and an attempt has been made to point 
out and describe briefly those facts that seemed most signifi- 
cant. In closing the chapter it will probably not be out of 
place to emphasize once more the outstanding characteristics 
of the secondary-school population as .found here. 

The outstanding facts in the characterization of the popu- 
lation of secondary schools are as follows: 

(1) The average intelligence quotient of pupils in all types 
of secondary schools combined is about 100. There is 
evidence of slight selection from the first year to the last, the 
difference being about six points (98 to 104) between first-year 
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pupils, and pupils in the last year. Pupils in academic and 
scientific curriculums are easily highest in this respect and 
those in trade schools and industrial arts are lowest. The 
remainder fall somewhere between these two extremes. 

(2) Success of pupils, or lack of it, as measured by failure to 
pasB>ne or more grades, shows practically the same relation- 
al^ among the different groups as the data on intelligence. 
i (3) The lowest percentages of pupils of foreign birth or 
foreign parentage are found in general and in comprehensive 
high schools. The highest percentages are in trade schools, 
followed by technical and commercial schools. Similarly 
pupils in nonvocational curriculums are less often than those 
in vocational curriculums foreign born or of foreign parentage. 
Not more than 10 per cent of any group are foreign born 
but the percentages of those whose fathers were foreign born 
exceed 50 in trade schools. 

(4) In most cases the data on the education of fathers 
indicates seventh-grade or eighth-grade education. It is 
possible that these results are more complimentary than true. 
Many pupils did not know how much schooling the father 
had received and probably tried to reflect as little a4§>ossible 
on their fathers in their answers. In general the differences 
in education of the fathers among various curriculum groups 
and types of schools follow those pointed out in the case of 
other related facts. 

(5) The data on the fathers’ occupations show large 
differences, especially among curriculum groups. With 
respect to type of school it appears that the population of 
general high schools is most highly selected if judged by the 
proportion of fathers in the professional and semiprofessional 
groups. The comprehensive high school stands next highest 
in this respect, followed in decreasing order by commercial, 
technical, and trade schools. The nonvocational curriculum 
groups stand distinctly higher in the occupational classifica- 
tion than those in vocational curriculums. 

(6) About a fifth of the pupils state that their mothers are 
employed outside the home. There is little variation among 
the different groups in this respect. 

v ^ The median number of children per family ranges from 

V 3 to 5. The smaller families are found in the case of pupils 
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in general and comprehensive high schools and in non- 
vocational curriculums. 

(8) Data on the extent to which pupils transfer from one 
secondary school to another indicate that they transfer 
much more often to specialized schools than to general or 
comprehensive schools. These dath would suggest that at 
least some pupils leave the school in which they were enrolled 
to secure desired forms of vocational training. 

(9) Approximately 95 percent of the pupils ip trade schools 
have reached or gone beyond the* eighth grat^when they 
enter such schools. TJie grade attainment is slightly higher 
for boys than for girls. Many of these trade pupils obtain 
all their secondary-school training in the vocational school. 

(10) Pupils in specialized schools appear more often to be 
dissatisfied and desirous of attending some other school than do 
those in general and comprehensive schools. The percentages 
who would like to attend some other school range from 5 to 
15 per cent, the highest being in commercial high schools. 

(11) About a third of the pupils in general and compre- 
hensive schools attend the school in which they are enrolled 
because it is pear home. For these pupils it is, in most 
cases, probably a perfectly valid reason provided the school 
offers the type optraining desired. This reason, if given by 
any large proportion of pupils in specialized schools, would 
open the question of whether or not they are getting the 
type of training desired. Only a small proportion (about 1 
to 2 per cent) of pupils in specialized schools give proximity 
of residence as a reason for attending the specialized school. 
The reason most often given by this group is vocational. 

(12) The most important reason for choice of a curricu- 
lum is in practically all groups to prepare for a certain job. 
This reason and facts presented above bring oat clearly the 
importance of the vocational objective in the mind of the 
pupil in secondary schools. They bring home the conclusion 
that this objective is of major significance in any comprehensive 
concept of secondary education. The reason second highest in 
frequency of mention by nonvocational groups is to prepare 
for college or university ; in vocational groups it is because of 
parents’ advice. Only a small proportion of any group reports 
the school adviser as chief influence in choosing a curriculum. 

Vs^sir- 
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(13) About 90 per cent of the pupils enrolled in these 
schools expect to graduate. The expectancy increases as 
they progress from the first year to the last year. Many 
of these pupils will not realize their expectations. The situa- 
tion presents a serious problem to those charged with respon- 
sibilities for guidance. 

(14) The reasons most often given for not expecting to 
graduate from secondary schools are economic. Necessity 
of helping to support the family or of supporting self, or 
desire to be earning money are reasons given by about half 
the group not planning to graduate. Lack of interest in 
school work and opportunity for a good job are also fre- 
quently given as reasons. 

(15) Of those who plan to continue their education after 
leaving secondary schools the majority in nonvocational 
curnculums plan to go to college, whereas those in vocational 
curnculums plan, in most cases, to go to evening school or to 
private business or trade schools. 

(16) The data on occupational plans show that from a 
third to two thirds of the pupils enrolled in secondary schools 

ave no definite plans of this nature. Pupils in the last year 
of work have formulated those plans in greater proportions 
than pupils m the first year. Girls were somewhat less un- 
decided than boys. For the most part, pupils in nonvoca- 
tional curnculums and in general and comprehensive high 
schools have formulated vocational plans less frequently 
than those m vocational curnculums and in specialized 
schools. The former pupils plan most often to enter the 
professions and the latter to follow the occupations for which 
they are receiving training in secondary schools. The 
pupils in commercial and in trade schools are much less often 
without occupational plans than those in any other type of 

***** , Man * of the P u P Us report plans for occupations 
other than the field of specialization of the curriculum in 
which they are enrolled. 

\ (17) The characteristics of the pupils enrolled in commer- 

cial and industrial curriculums in the different types of schools 
do not vary significantly with the type of school. This is 
true both for economic status as measured by occupation of 
father and Tor intelligence as measured by the mental test. 
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CHAPTER VII : ATTITUDES AND ASSOCIATION OF 
ACADEMIC AND VOCATIONAL PUPILS 

1. AN ISSUE IN ORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Social integration important Junction of the secondary 
school . — Training for citizenship has been one of the impor- 
tant elements of all formulations of objectives of secondary 
education. This aim has been considered to be of imjor 
importance in a democratic social organization which places 
large responsibility upon the individual. The democratic 
concept is not in harmony with the existence of a ruling and 
a following class; on the contrary, it aims to enable all people 
to cooperate in handling their common problems. Such 
cooperation is difficult, if not impossible, when there are 
strong small-group loyalties and the different groups are 
pitted against each other. A larger-group consciousness, a 
knowledge of the thinking and attitudes of members of the 
different groups, and a common body of information con- 
cerning our social development and aspirations are considered 
to be important desirable outcomes of secondary-school 
training. The need for social integration' is accentuated by 
the great variety of types of persons making up our popula- 
tion and the &ize of our country. 

Form oj organization believed to ajjed achievement oj social 
objective . — The comprehensive high school has been defended 
and the specialized school has been attacked because of <heir 
supposed effect! upon the social attitudes of pupils, as was 
indicated in th^ discussion of the issues involved in the or- 
ganization of secondary education in Chapter 1. The com- 
prehensive school, in which the children of all of the people 
are closety Associated, has been favored by some because of 
the social integration which it was believed to produce. In 
the Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education it is stated 
as a fact that — 

When properly administered . . . the comprehensive high school is a 
better instrument for unification . . . the pupils realize that the inter- 
ests which they hold in common with others are, after all, far more 
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13^^° thC differ ! DCe8 that would teDd to make them antag- 
onistic to others .... In short, the comprehensive school is* the 

S’ >«" °. a dcmocrac y in which various groups must have a degree 
of self-consciousness as groups and yet be federated into a larger whdl 
through the recognition of common interests and ideals. Life in such 
a school is a natural and valuable preparation for life in a democracy.' 

These represent broad and fundamental claims for this 
. type of organization. In harmony with this statement is 
the claim that the division of pupils into separate schools 
each of which serves a somewhat different social group, will 
strengthen the bonds between members of each group and 

\h C JTn th ? ° f difference and antagonism between 

the different groups. Equally strong convictions have been 

expressed on the other side of this question. Where actual 
differences do exist between groups, some have thought that 
close association in a comprehensive school might increase 
the conflict between them. Discussions on this issue have 
been based solely on subjective opinion. There has been a 
tendency for persons responsible for each type of institution 
to make claims favorable to that type. An attempt has 
been made m the study of the horizontal organization of 
secondary schools to obtain some objective evidence on this 
important question. 

Two general types of data which bear on the effect of the 
form of organization on the altitudes of pupils and the nature 
of their social experience will be presented. The first will be 
a summary of the judgments of the teachers who have had 
experience .m handling pupils in different types of schools. 
The second wiU represent an attempt to measure the attitude 
of pupils in different types of schools. 

1 JVDa * E ^S OF TEACHERS CONCERTO EFFECT OF ORGANIZATION 

°/ of judgments of teachers .—' Teachere of 

the 38 schools m the 13 cities visited and studied intensively 
gave their reactions to a series of statements covering certain 
issues under consideration. A number of these statements 
were concerned with the effect of comprehensive and special- 
ized forms of organization of secondary schools on (l) the 

<* O* Interior, Burma of Eduaetkm. Cardinal Prtndpl* of 8*m™wv 
Education, a report of tbe Commission on, tlx Roomnb^n 

appointed fcy the National Education Aawfrtatlon. £ Seooodary Education 

No. 3A, pp. 26-aa <™««on An^Matlon. Bureau of Education Bulletin 1918, 
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social activities of vocational pupils, (2) the social intercourse 
between groups of pupils, and (3) the social attitudes of 
pupils. As many as 2,738 teachers participated. Teachers 
who had not formed a judgment concerning any of the items 
were instructed to omit them. However, all the teachers 
were ready to express a judgment on most of the items. 
The numbers at the head of the columns of Table 54 refer 
to the total number of teachers who participated and not to 
the number who responded to each item. The number 
answering any one item will be somewhat less than the num- 
ber given. The commercial and^industrial-arts teachers have 
been reported separately because these two groups are re- 
sponsible for the chief fields of vocational training in second- 
ary schools. The “all teachers” group in Table 54 includes 
the commercial and the industrial-arts teachers in addition 
to all of the other groups of the school. 

Table 54. — Averages of judgments of teachers concerning effect of segrega- 
tion of pupils in specialized schools on their morale f attitudes of academic 
and vocational pupils toward each other , and the social intercourse of 
academic and vocational pupils 


Nature of effect 


Type of 
teachers 


Aca- 

demic 

(310) 


27 
2 0 

20 


2 0 

24 

20 


27 

10 

29 


2 O' 
20 

22 


(1) Effect of segregation upon par- Commercial 2 1 

ticipationof vocational pupils in Industrial 
extracurriculum activities (It arts, 

causes them to participate: 1, All teachers. . 2 0 

much more; X somewhat more; 

3. same; 4, somewhat less; &, 
much less.) 

(2) Extent of out-of-school associa- Commercial. 1 9 

tidn of academic and vocational Industrial 
pupils when enrolled In same arts 

school. (They associate: 1. very All teachers.. 2 0 
freely; 2, somewhat freely; 3, 
very little; 4, not at all.) 

(3) Extent of oat-of-ecbool associa- Commercial 2 0 
' tlon of academic and vocational Industrial 

pupils when enrolled in separate arts, 

schools. (They associate: 1, very All teachers 2 8 
freely; 2, somewhat freely; 3, very 
Little; 4, not at all.) 

, ' °* t** 16 svetage ratings of the different groups Is used in order to give equal weight - 

FpVJP °,[ {foe**" An average of all the teachers* ratings would be influenced 
JiassWely by the Judgment! of teachers in the comprehensive school since nearly half of the 


Type of school 


Gen- 

eral 

(515) 


23 

3.9 

28 


20 
L 7 

2 1 


27 
25 

28 


Com- 

BZ 

sive 

(1,240) 


29 

a.4 

X 1 


1.0 

20 

1.8 


27 

20 

27 


Com- 

mer- 

cial 

(193) 


Voca- 

tional 

(474) 


X 7 

X 4 

3.5 


25 

23 

23 


28 

25 

25 


Aver- 
age of 
group 
aver- 
ages > 


1 


27 

5 
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national survey of secondary education 

TA fwn o^hnr^T m y °f W'V*- 

and vocational pupils toward each Zkt? w’!*!’ attll . u ^ °f academic 
academic and tocalional pupil*— Continued^ * a0Clai tniercour *e of 


Nature of effect 


Type of 
teachers 


Type of school 


(t) Effect of association of academic 

and vocationa 1 pupils on the 

at / l t tUc J e of vocational 
pupils. (It has an effect i 

airabJe; 3 neutral, 4, somewhat 
f«5v5r? bI 5 : ^ very und «inib)e.) 
(5 Li:. f ? ct i5 f on the 

jroup spirit and morale of voca- 

ininf . P h PUs , (it group 
spirit and morale to be; l, much 

stronger; 2 , somewhat 
stronger; 3, equally as strong; 4, 

w«k£) at Weaker; *• much 


(6) Effect of segregation on creat- 
f os taring feelings of social 

not U7 /va m .1 < 


ingand.ud ^ iwji 

differences between 'academic 
and vocational Rroups. (It has 
'■ none; 2. very 

n p-T 3 ; 1 * om V- ver y P»at.) 

(7) Relative effect of social ap- 

Zhiuttj*? p * r,onal •ntereets or 
anilities in causing pupils to 
elect academic subjects (In- 
fluence of social approval is I 
much more; 2 somewhat more 1 
3. as much; 4, somewhat less A 
much less ) ’ 


Commercial 

Industrial 

arts 

All teachers.. 


Commercial. 

Industrial 

arts. 

All teachers. 


Commercial 

Industrial 

arts 

All teachers 

Commercial. 

Industrial 

arts 

All teachers . . 


Acs 

demi 

(310) 

Gen- 
c era! 

• (515) 

Com 
pre- 
ben - 
sive 
(1,2445 

Com 

naer- 

cial 

) (103) 

’ Voca- 
tional 
(474) 

- Aver- 
age of 
group 
1 aver- 
ages 

3 

4 

5 

• 

7 

8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.9 

22 

2 1 

26 

20 



2 4 

2 1 

1.5 

21 

20 

2 1 

24 

20 

21 

26 

29 

28 
9 7 

23 

22 

It 


A. / 



26 

27 

20 

24 

28 

23 

27 

24 

3.4 

29 

13 

28 

29 

27 

26 

24 

29 

28 



a i 

29 

2 8 

27 

25 

28 

1.6 

22 

23 

24 

25 

2 1 

1.8 

1.9 

20 



2 2 

22 

21 

24 

i 

1 

22 

2 1 

22 


It perhaps should be pointed out that there are laree dif 

S==J5tt =a =sf r irS 

~ * - ^s-Jzrsrssr - “r- 

ZT raU T f °, r the diffe ™‘ schools are .ve^eTfo^l 
ereo, 6 ? “ **, SCh0ols - and the 7 are influenced by the it 
1 lype ? of teschere in accordance with the size of their 
representation in each group. In sunrreanzregthedaUfo^ 
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teachers, the averages for the different types of schools were 
averaged. These averages of the different group averages 
give equal weight to the thinking of the teachers in each type 
of school. An average of all the teachers’ ratings would be 
influenced pertly by the judgments of teachers in the 
comprehensive school since nearly half of the total group of 
x teachers are in that group. 

Effect of segregation of pupils on the social participation and 
social intercourse of pupils— It has been found in sctoe schools 
that the vocational pupils in a comprehensive high school, as 
a group, do not participate in the extracurriculum activities 
as much as do the academic pupils. Whether they are more 
likely to engage in some activity when in a school where 
others are participating freely or when they are in a school 
by theraelves has never been determined. Contact with a 
dynamic program of activities might encourage them to 
participate. If, however, they are made to feel inferior in 
competition with- other groups, they may participate more 
when they are in a separate school. On the average, the 
teachers are of the opinion that segregation does not affect 
the participation of the vocational pupils. A rating of “3” 
indicates that they would participate the same amount in both 
situations. The average of the reaction of all teachers is 
2.9. The teachers of the vocational schools are of the belief 
that there is less participation by pupils when segregated. 
The commercial teachers, with the exception of those in a 
\ ocational school, believe that segregation would increase 
their participation. The industrial-arts teachers in all types 
of schools and all types of teachers in the vocational schools 
are in agreement (the average ratings are all above 3) in 
indicating a belief that vocational pupils would be more likely 
to participate if they were not segregated. The teachers of 
the comprehensive schools concur in this judgment. The 
teachers in the academic and general high schools, where 
there is small emphasis on vocational work, conclude that 
segregation would make conditions more favorable for 
participation. The judgment of the different groups are in 
conflict, some indicating more participation and others indi- 
cating less participation by vocational pupils when they are 
in separate schools. 
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The intermingling of academic and vocational pupils has 
been considered to be desirable in building a mutual under* 
standing and regard for each other. Teachers were not 
asked to indicate directly whethe/they thought the form 
of organization affected the amount of association of the 
two groups of pupils in out-of-school activities. Instead, 
they were asked to indicate the amount of association of 
academic and vocational pupils when they were together in 
the same school and when they were enrolled in separate 
^ . schools. Differences between these two separate’ judgments 
' indicate belief that the type of organization does affect 
the extent of association. 

A comparison of the average ratings for items 2 and 3 
will show that all the averages for item 3 are larger than 
the corresponding averages for item 2. The average of all 
teachers in all schools for item 2 is 2.2, indicating that the 
two groups associate somewhat freely when they are in the 
* 8ame school. The average for item 3 is 2.7, which is nearer 
fg fche rating of “3, very little association," than to the 

rating of “2, associate somewhat freely." The commercial 
and industrial teachers of the academic, general, and com- 
prehensive school®! indicate more association of academic 
and vocational pupils in out-of-school activities when en- 
rolled in a comprehensive school than do the teachers of 
the vocational schools. Similarly, teachers in commercial 
and vocational schools report more association of the two 
groups of pupils when enrolled in different schools than do 
the teachers in schools which enroll all types of pupils. 
Each group of teachers indicates a larger amount of asso- 
ciation of pupils in schools of the type in which they are 
teaching than is reported by the teachers of other spools. 
These judgments are in agreement in indicating that academic 
and vocational pupils will have more out-of-school associa- 
tion if they are enrolled in the same school than if they are 
enrolled in separate schools. 

Effect of association of academic and vocational pupils on 
the work attitude and morale of vocational pupils— It is some- 
times believed that the vocational pupils take a more 
serious attitude toward their work than the pupils enrolled 
in other curriculums, and that association of the vocational 
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pupils with the other pupils causes them to develop less 
satisfactory attitudes. The judgments of the teachers 
reported in Table 54 do not support such an assumption. 
On the contrary, they believe the association of academic 
and vocational pupils to have a somewhat favorable effect 
on the work attitude of the vocational pupils. The teachers 
in th$ academic, general, and comprehensive schools, who 
have observed the pupils in association with the academic 
pupils, indicate most favorable effect'. The teachers of the 
commercial and vocational schools are least favorable in 
their judgment of the effect of the intermingling of voca- 
tional and academic pupils, but even they believe it to be 
somewhat desirable. 

These teachers are of the belief, however, that the group 
spirit and morale of vocational pupils is likely to be stronger 
when segregated than when they are enrolled in the same 
school with other groups. The average judgment (2.4) is 
about midway between “2, somewhat stronger” and ”3, 
equally as str ong. ” The industrial-arts teachers in the 
vocational schools believe that segregation has a more favor- 
able effect than do the industrial-arts teachers of the general 
and comprehensive schools. The commercial teachers in 
the vocational schools is the only group which believes that 
segregation has a negative effect upon the group spirit and 
morale. On the average, these teachers are of the opinion 
that segregation of pupils in specialized schools strengthens 
somewhat the group spirit and morale of the vocational pupils. 

Effect of segregation on feelings of social differences between 
academic and vocational groups. — Reference has already been 
made to the belief by some that close association of pupils 
in a school would develop a feeling of membership in a large 
social group and eradicate conflict between small groups. 
Democracy’s high school has been conceived by many to be 
a school in which. the children of all social, economic, and 
national groups would work and play together and thereby 
prepare themselves for cooperative undertakings ^ifter leav- 
ing school. Division of the pupil population early in the 
high school according to the type of occupational field in 
which they will work has been charged with developing class 
or group feelings. " • 
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The teachers who cooperated in this investigation are of 

e opinion that segregation of pupils in special schools has 

difWn Creating and fo8teri ^ feelings of social 

differences. The average rating on this item is 2.8 which 

is considerably higher than “2, very little effect, " and it 
approaches the rating of “3, some effect." Since the next 
rating above “3” represents “very much effect," “3" might 
be interpreted as indicating considerable effect. The differ- 
ences ,n judgment between the various curriculum and 
* f™ 001 of teachers are not large. The least effect is 

indited by the industnal-arts teachers in 'the vocational 
schools, but they acknowledge that there is at least a smaU 
effect All the teachers in the commercial and vocational 
schools report a smaller effect of segregation than So teachers 
m the academic, general, and comprehensive schools In 
general, one might say that teachers in the differenftypes St 
secondary schools believe that segregation of pupils in sepa- 
rate schools has a small influence in geating and fostering 
feelings of social differences between academic and vocational 
^oups, and that teachers, in the vocational schools believe 
that this influence is somewhat smaller than do teachers in 

e other types of schools. The jiutepents of these teachere 
do not support the contention that tSTseparation of academic 
and vocational pupils m separate schools greatly increases 
the feelings of social difference. 

Effect of social approval upon the choice of academic sub- 
jects.— i here is tne remaining item concerning which judg- 
ments of teachers were obtained. It does not relate so much 
to the social objective of the school as to the inflhence of 
8oc,ol approval on the choice of subfects by secondary-school 
pupils. It illustrates the effect of social approval and social 
disapproval upon the activities of adolescents. The teachere 
m different types of schools are of the opinion that pupils 
elect academic subjects much more because of the social 
approval given to those subjects than because of their appro- 
priateness, considering the interests and abilities of the 
pupils This fact, insofar as these judgments are correct, 
presents a senous obstacle to leading these pupils by means 
of a program of guidance to select vocational /objects which 
give promise of benefit to them after they leave school. 

1 i®o 1 
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Judgments were not obtained on -the extent of influence of 
social approval on the choice of a school when specialized 
schools are available, but it is probably as significant in the 
choice of school as in the choice of subjects. 

These judgments are not presented as final answers to the 
questions which have been canvassed but as the best basis 
for judgment until more valid bases are obtained. Some 
of the teachers may have had inadequate observation or 
experience to make the decisions called for. The. variations 
in judgment that have Ijeen noted may reflect errors; they 
may also indicate that the effects are different in different 
situations. 


. 3 . MEASUREMENT OF ATTITUDES OF PUPILS 




/ 


Scope of the investigation . — The measurement of attitudes 
and feelings has not progressed so far as the measurement of 
other characteristics of' individuals. However, some prog* 
ress has been made in developing measures of attitudes and 
in determining procedures fir the construction of such tests. 
It was considered desirable to attempt to obtain objective 
evidence of the attitudes of pupils enrolled in different types 
of schools. ’ 

Two types of attitudes might be measured, namely, atti- 
tudes toward persons and attitudes toward types of work or 
curriculums. One could attempt to measure the attitudes 
of different groups of pupils toward each curriculum and the 
pupils enrolled in them. A large number of possibilities are 
apparent, more than could be developed. The first step was 
to delimit the problem. 

Itv was decided to study two groups which, as regards type 
of pupils and character of work represented, seem most 
widely separated. These are the academic or college pre- 
paratory and the strictly vocational or industrial arts groups. 
If these exhibited no undesirable or undemocratic tendencies 
toward one another, it would not be unreasonable to assume - 
that groups believed to be less different in character wpuld 
exhibit no greater antipathy. The selection of these two 
groups was also based omthe fact that vocational work of the 
industrial type is more often found jn separate institutions 
and separated from the other types of work than any other. 
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The advocates of this segregation claim that it is desirable 
and even necessary. If no undesirable attitudes can be 
shown to arise from such segregation, at least one strong 
objection of those who oppose 4 , will have been removed. 

Construction oj measuring instruments . — Having decided on 
the groups to be studied, the next question was the construc- 
tion of appropriate tests. After a careful canvass of the 
literature in the field of attitude measurement and a study 
of existing techniques for the construction of measuring 
instruments of this nature, it was decided to employ the» 
psychophysical method involving the use of equal-appearing 
intervals, as described by. Thurstone-.and Chave in their 
monograph on “The Measurement of Attitude.” 2 This 
procedure is one which has certain advantages over others 
which may, however, not be presented here in detail. ^Suffice 
it to §ay that there is probably a more scientific basis for this 
method of measuring attitudes than for any other known. 
The method consists essentially of the following steps: 

(1) Th<; collecting of a large number of expressions of attitude or 
- opinion bn a given subject. • 

.(2) The sorting or arranging of these expressions of opinion Into 11 
groups varying from each other in intensity of liko or dislike expressed 
by what appear to the person doing thg sorting to be equal intervals. 
These 11 groups will range from most favorable through neutral to ' 
most unfavorable. a 1 

(3) The determination of scale values on the basis of, the sorting 
procedure. 

(4) The selection and arrangement of items info a scale. 

For the purpose of constructing the scales to be used here, 
approximately 100 statements for each of the four scales were 
collected. These four scales were for the measurement of 
attitudes, toward vocational pupils, vocation courses, aca- 
demic pupils, and academic courses; Approximately 9Q 
persons sorted each of the four groups of statements sep- 
arately into 11 piles varying by equal-appearing intervals 
from most favorable through a netur&l point to mosJ, unfavor- 
able. Each position 6f the 11 ‘being assigned a stale^mlue 
differing by equal units from the one immediatelylfficeding 
pr following it , a distribution of the range of scale values for 

« Tburatone, L. L„ and Chave, E.J. The Measurement of Attitude, Chicago, Uniwalty 
of Chicago Press, l#29.' 
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any statement is obtained on ttye basis of tbe sortings. The 
accepted scale value of any item or statement is- the median 
of this distribution. An indication of the extent to which the 
different individuals sorting the statements agree in their 
allocation of a particular statement is given by a measure of 
the dispersion of the distribution. In this case the Q value, 
or semi-interquartile range, was calculated for each statement. 
Using the median scale values and the Q values as criteria for 
the selection of items, four scales were constructed, three 
of which contained 31 statements each and the fourth 30 
statements. 

Reliability of measures— The reliability coefficients of these 
scales, calculated by use of the split-halves technique and 
application of the Spearman-Brown formula, were as follows: 
That of scale 1, 0.650; that of scale 2, 0.614; that^f scale 3, 
0.423; that of scale 4, 0.621. The reliability coefficients, 
with tbe exception of that of Jfcale 3 are fairly satisfactory, 
though not high for this type of measuring instrument. 
^That of scale 3 is rather low. If the scale were to be used for 
individual prediction it would be unsatisfactory. However, 
since all the uses of these scales involve only group compari- 
sons the low reliability is perhaps not a serious matter. 

Selection of pupils for measurement . — The original plan in 
presenting the results of this study was to present the data 
for all 15 schools in which these scales were administered and 
to make a careful statistical analysis of them. Due to lack 
of time and funds, however, it was found necessary to reduce 
the burden of this particular item considerably*. To this end, 
it was decided to select two situations, one typical of the com- 
prehensive high-school set-up in which a broad variety of 
> types of training are offered under one organization, and the 
other typical of the strictly specialized type of organization 
in which separate schools, each offering predominantly one 
line of training, are organized. . m 

Two of the cities included in this study lent themselves 
rather well as examples of the two situations. »In one, the 
scales were administered to a representative sampling of the 
student, body of a large comprehensive high school. * This 
school is an outstanding example of the comprehensive type 
of program and organization. It has a large student body 
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drawn from all socio-economic levels and all parts of the city 
The offering is very broad, including evervthing on the 
secondary level from strictly cultural to purely vocational. 

In the second city the scales were administered to repre- 
sentative samplings of the pupils in four separate schools. 
These were a general high school, predominantly college 
preparatory ; a technical high school offering a college pre- 
paratory and a general technical curriculum; a high school 
o commerce; and a trade school offerin'! training in a num- 
ber of different industrial trades. These schools are all 
centrally located within a half mile of each other but in 

areTfin i U l l dUlgS; , Th f Pr ° grams of these .various schools 
are definitely specialized and each school has its own prin- 
cipal and faculty. Moreover, although the schools are 
separate and the pupils are segregated, they are near enough 

^nnt Ch iK h r A* ! he pupils “ any Sch ° o1 to ^ something 
progrim a ° d the type ot pupus » 

Limitalim of data to be reported .- Before reporting „„ the 
measures of attitudes of pupils in the different types of schools 
m these wo cities, mention should be made of certain limi- 
ns of the data. Only two cities are represented in this 

0 ~' e "I" 7 ' °? C * progwssive New England city 
tln!, 5 h’ 00 K P ^ P j S T' * t tbe “gregated ‘ype of orgauiza- 
developed to a high degree. The other is a 
-Middle Western city of 350,000 population. The New 
England city is probably more highly industrialized than the 
Western one. The 1930 census shows the Western city to 
have 3.8 per cent foreigj, born and the Eastern city to have 
21-dtper cent foreign born. Other sources of data in this 
project show that 9.1 per cent of the Inhere of pupils in 
the comprehensive high school were foreign bom while in the 
four specialized schools from 33.2 to 68 4 per cent- of 
the pupils' fathers were foreign born. Forall fourrehoolsin the' 

bom E Th and 3 ff ty 49 ' 3 • Per “ Dt ° f th ° fathere are f o™gn 
eXir T r T u ercnCpS “ nationality with contmsts in the 

„ t™?” 9 m , tbe COUMn <‘ 8 represented, may ■ 

MiXle w a , dM ° • PUpUs - Also ' the cof nm uni ties of the 
Middle West are sometimes considered to be more democratic 

than the commurutres of the East, with differences in' the 
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extent of existence of class distinctions. The fact that a 
community has organized its schools on a segregated basis 
may reflect deep-seated community altitudes that may be 
very much more potent in affecting the attitudes of pupils 
than the brief contact they have with the secondary school. 

It must be recognized, too, that internal administrative ar- 
rangements and the attitudes of the staffs of these schools 
may condition the attitudes of the pupils. Data would be 
. required for a considerable number of schools of both types 
before a generalization could be made. The data to be given 
must be considered as descriptive of the attitudes of the 
pupils in the particular schools included in this investigation 
without showing the cause of such differences as exist. 
They may or may not be caused wholly or in part by the form 
of organization used. The data are presented as the first 
attempt, to apply objective measures to this important 
problem. The final answer must aw r ait much more extensive 
measurement than has been possible in these studies. 

Differenced in attitudes of different groups of pupils are 
discovered . — The findings clearly indicate that differences in 
attitude toward a given group of pupils or curriculum exist 
between any two of the groups considered. Furthermore, it 
may be said that the group following a given curriculum 
exhibits significantly more favorable opinions toward that * 
line of work and the pupils pursuing it than are exhibited to- 
ward them by pupils not in that curriculum. These findings 
are not different from what might reasonably be expected. 
Pupils in the academic curriculum seem, on the whole, lesq 
favorably disposed toward industrial and other curriculuiiis 
and pupils in them. This amounts to sayipg that the pupils 
in the academic course are the most critical and the industrial 
are the least critical groups. The term “critical” here refere 
only to criticism of others. There is no evidence to show that . 
academic pupils excel in self-criticism. What evidence there 
is on this point indicates that the vocational group, at least, 
is less self-satisfied than the academic group. This is equally 
true in both types of school organization. In practically all 
comparisons the commercial group is nearest the academic 
and the general is nearest the industrial in their respective 
attitudes. There is a tendency, however, for both com- 
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merciaJ and general groups to be more like the industrial 
than the academic. 

fttferenew between the attitudes of pupils in comprehensive 
and segregated school ,.- There are certain consistent differ- 
ences between the measures of attitudes of pupils in the com- 
prehensive and specialized schools. The attitudes toward 
industrial pupds and their type of work are less favorable in 

r«! y e f, laLzed schools than in the comprehensive type. 
. , e * , eSS 'l ^'tie same differences exist in the attittidca.of 

To f? tn l PUP , t ° Ward the academic P u P ds “d subjects. 
In fact, the pupils m the segregated schools are more critical 

P-napa o' popils and subjects, including their own. 
It will be noted that all but one of the signs in Table 55 are 
minus, indicating that all but one of the comparisons dis- 
close a more favorable attitude on the part of the pupils in 

rr^r- , SCh0 ° l - These data indicate rather 
. l J J?, J? e pupils m lhis comprehensive high school in 
the Middle West are more tolerant and less critical in gen- 
eral than the pupds in the specified schools of this Eastern 
city. 

Table bb.- Differences between the altitudes of pupils in comprehensive 

and segregated schools 


Curriculum 


B0T3 


Academic curriculum . . . 
Commercial curriculum 

General curriculum 

V ocatloual curriculum 


OIBLS 


Academic curriculum . 
Commercial curriculum. 
Oeneral curriculum 


attitude. 


C nf‘^ 1 1? 1 *?* ' of difleret K» In attitudes * 
°f pupils in comprehensive and aeere- 
RBted schools 


Toward 

industrial 

pupils 

Toward 

InduLrial 

courses 

Toward 

academic 

pupils 

I 

S 

4 

-» 4 18 
-1.86 
-3. 51 
-2. 13 

1 1 1 1 

-2.41 
+. 30 
-1.22 
-4.65 

-5.26 

-5.07 

-4.83 

-4.88 

-.30 

-a. 12 

1 1 1 
r 

£32 


Toward 

academic 

ooursee 


- 1.08 

-.82 

-.68 

-1.45 


-.23 
-3 » 
-.61 


1 more lavorabl* attitude of pupUa i 
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Differences in attitudes oj pupils in first and last year of 
secondary schools .— Comparisons were made of* the attitudes 
of pupils in their first year with pupils in the last year in each 
type of secondary school. (See Table 56 and Fig. 8.) These 
comparisons can only roughly be considered as indications 
of change of attitude of pupils during their stay in the school. 
To measure change would require that pupils be tested when 
in thq first year of the school and that the same pupils be 
tested again when in the last year. Extensive elimination 
takes place during the three or four years of the school. 
Contrasts between the attitudes of first-year and last-year 
pupils might be explained in part, at least, by this elimination. 

Table 56 . — Differences between the attitudes of pupils in the first year 
and but year m various types of schools totoard industrial and academic 
pupils and subjects 


Critical ratios of d iff ere now io attitudes 
of first-year and last-year pupils 


Curriculum and type of school by sex 

Toward 

Toward 

Toward 

Toward 


industrial 

Industrial 

academic 

academic 

1 

pupils 

courses 

pupils 

courses 

1 

S 

1 

4 

1 

BOTB 





Academic curriculum: 





Comprehensive school 

1 -0.77 

+ n 

-130 

-.80 

-0.38 

+.16 

+ 1.63 
,+•27 

Beicrecated school 

Industrial curriculum: 

Comprehensive school 

-3.89 
+1. 37 

-.06 
+1. 68 

+ 1.32 
-60 

+-4. 03 

Segregated school 

+2 L 76 

GIRLS 

Academic curriculum: 





Comprehensive school 

•-.39 

-.89 

+. 74 
+.84 

+.22 
+ .92 

+ 1 10 

Segregated school 

Commercial curriculum : 

— . vu 

Comprehensive school 

+ 1. 02 
-ZT2 

+ 28 
-.01 

’ -.84 

+.98 

+.« 
+ 1.68 

Segregated school. . _ 



* Tb© minus sign indicates a ie& favorable reaction in the last year than in the first yea* 
The plus sign indicates a less favorable reaction in tbe first ye^r. 


Pupils in industrial curriculums in the last year, are less 
critical of academic pupils and their work than the fire t-y ear 
pupils. Also, academic ^niors are more favorable toward 
academic courses than the first-year pupils, with the one . 
exception of the girls in the segregated schools, who gfve 
about the same reaction to the^e subjects <^i both levels. • 
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•noustrial boys towards Caipthentnt sdnob 

ACADEMIC SUBJECTS S*Ep« **d 


vs towards ConTpntfensn* schools 
industrial pupils an 

S«rtfitBd school 


towards Cornji^myve sticots 
INDUSTRIAL COJRSIS - 

SetnptKl school 


^^ADS Cotnpr^ensiw school 
ACADORC RURiLS S^tfltid school 


year and 


to first* 


B* ^ncauu segregated schools 

a n dZshgh tty nj o re^fa vo ra bZ ra^ing & * b If ,T " 8 Z th8 1>0y8 

wme of the groups give a more favo ii£ a td nlhl’ “ d ‘ hat 

I Zu K 8 reaCtl ° n to rocational * 

presented in TaMw « and M*d ‘ he ° f th<S Crit ' Csl ratios 
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the plus and minus signs. direction indicated by 
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pupils shows some interesting contrasts. The industrial 
senior boys give the academic pupils a higher rating than the 
first-year boys in the comprehensive school but a lower rating 
in the segregated school. The ratings of attitudes toward the 
academic subjects were higher for the seniors, in comparison 
with first-year pupils, in both types of schools, but the 
probabilities that the difference was a real difference was 
' greater for the pupils in the comprehensive school. The 
industrial senior boys 'tn the comprehensive school reacted 
less favorably than thp first-year industrial boys toward 
industrial subjects and pupils, but^the senior boys in the 
segregated schools reacted more favorably. If these data 
represent change in attitude, one could say that the industrial 
pupils in the comprehensive high school changed in their 
attitude so as to regard their own group of pupils and sub- 
jects less highly and the academic pupils and subjects more 
highly, and that industrial boys in segregated schools shifted 
i,n their attitude to regard their own group and subjects more 
inghly, to regard academic pupils less highly, and to increase 
their regard for the academic subjects but with less assurance 
that the difference was a real difference than for the industrial 
boys in comprehensive schools. While many of these differ- 
ences between first-year and last-year pupils are very small, 
most of them not statistically significant, the data are con- 
sistent in supporting this observation. This consistency 
can be interpreted as indicating significance even if indi- 
vidual differences should be without statistical significance. 
Since the changes are in opposite directions in th^e instances 
(if the differences might be referred to as chahgft^the differ- 
ences between the data for the two types of schools are large 
enough to take on some significance. . . 

The academic senior boys in both typfes jjf schools are more 
critical of industrial subjects than the first-year boys, the 
probabilities of a real difference being larger for the com- 
prehensive school. The differences between the reactions 
of the academic pupils in each type of school toward them- 
selves and toward industrial pupils are too small to be 
significant. 

The differences between the reaction of commercial senior 
and first-year girls is the reverse of that reported for the 

[1991 












industrial boys. The senior commercial girls in the- eon, 

gave . i, ; dustriaJ P“PUs andTubjects a higher 
rating than first-year girls, but those in the segregated school 
gave them a lower rating. The probabilities of ri 
enftes are smaller for the attitude commercial girls toward 
^ academic pupils and subje^ However, rte ZS 
differences indicate that the seniSTgirls were slightly mom 
avorable than the first-year girls toward tbe academic 

toward m th« he 9 7' eg “ ted “I 10 ? 1 “d slightly less favorable 
r it ' aC j demjc P u P*ls in the comprehensive school 
For the athtudes toward academic couiL, the ZtTns 
were more favorable for the senior eirls in hnth +, t 
schools, but the difference is slightly greater for the s^rl 
g ted school. Neghgible differences are noted between^the 
reactions of the academic girls in the two types of schools 
Generalizing in terms of change of attitudes of pupils the 
commercial girls m the comprehensive high school became 
more favorable toward industrial pupils and subjects, and 

f« °r! rC ‘ a f 1 ^ 8 m the negated school became more 
favorable toward academic pupils and subjects. This pat! 

em of change is just the reverse of that reported abov/for 
boys where it was indicated that the industrial boysTthe 
cemprehensive schools became less favorable toward indus! 
trial pupils and subjects and more favorable in the segregated 
^hoo s and that industrial boys in the cample 
schools became more favorable toward academic pupils and 
subjects than the industrial boys in the segregated Lhools 

dZir th r attltude 0f comme rcial girls tow 2d the frl " 
dustnal pupils is an essentially different thing than the 'atti- 
tude rep, -ted on for industrial boys. The industrial boys 
were reacting toward their own courses and toward! TheirZ 
group of pupils. The commercial girls were not reacting- 

■ P uXr d “ pupil8 snd courec3 ’ but to - rd “ai 

In the segregated schools the commercial pupils were sens * 
rated from the industrial pupils and coureoa. Consequently 
the comparisons of the attitudes of commercial girls toward 
industrial pupils and courses indicate a morTfavorable 
reaction m the senior year than in the firet year when they 
were in. the same comprehensive school, but * lees favorable 
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Attitude in the senior year when they were in separate 
schools. 

As has already been indicated, many of the differences 
J>e£F r een the reactions of senior and first-year pupils are very 
small, as are many of the differences between the two types 
of schools. The direction of the difference has been inter- 
preted from the signs in the table even though the size of the 
critical ratio may indicate that the individual difference was 
not statistically significant. The consistency of direction of 
difference was made clear by that procedure. Also, one cad 
not be certain that , tl\e differences represent changes in 
attitudes of pupils, sihce different groups of pupils are repre- 
sented on the two levels and the elimination of pupils might 
cause the fraction of«the group remaining in the senior year 
to havo a different reaction than that of the total group 
enrolled in the first year. However, it is deemed desirable to 
call attention to certain patterns of changes and to point 
out the small differences. Most of the critical ratios reported 
in Table 56 are small. However, many of them indicate 
changes in different directions (shown by disagreement of 
signs) s£ that the extent of assurance of the existende-of real, 
differences, between the two types of schools in those cases 
are obtained by combining the critical ratios. 

* 4. SUMMARY AND SION1 Fl&AS'CE 

\ 

Judgments of teachers in different types of schools . — Teachers 
are of the opinion that the form of organization does affect 
the attitudes of pupils. Averages for different groups were 
presented. These group averages were not always in agree- 
ment as to the nature or as to the amount of the effect. 
Individuals differ even more. The average pf the different 
groups seemed to be the most satisfactory form for presenta- 
tion, but the reader should not conclude that all of the 
teachers within each group hold the same opinion. 

On the average, teachers believe that vocational pupils are 
likely to participate in. social activities slightly less when in a 
separate school than if they were part of a comprehensive 
school. They believe, also, that vocational pupils do not 
associate so freely with academic pupils in out-of-school 
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activities when they are enrolled in separate schools as when 
they are enrolled in the same school. 

These teachers agree that association of vocational pupils 
mtb academic pupils has a good effect on their work atti- 
tude. The groups vary in their judgment on the extent of 
the value of such association. The largest value is indicated 
by the teachers in vocational schools. Separation of aca- 
denjHc and vocational edfcation is believed by teachem to 
make the poup spirit and morale of vocational pupils slightly 
stronger than if they were enrolled in a comprehensive school 
Teachers believe that the segregation of academic and 
vocational pupils in separate schools has some effect in 
creating and fostering feelings of social differences between 
the two groups. None of the groups indicates that it does 
not have some effect. A smaller effect is reported by teachers 
of commercial and vocational schools than by teachers in 
academic, general, and comprehensive schools. While it 
must be conceded that these observations may not be without 
error, the observation of these 2,738 teachere should die of 
value in ascertaining the influence of a plan of organization. 
While the experWice of one teacher may be limited, each 
teacher has InttTclose contact with a considerable number of 

- pupiis - AJso ’ the composite judgment serves to pool the 
experience of the different teachers. 

Measurement o] attitudes of pupils in different types of 
schools — The measurement of attitudes of pupils in two com- 
muni ties shows some interesting contrasts. Groups differ 
m their attitudes toward other groups. Each group following 
some curriculum ‘reacted more favorably toward that line 
of work and the pupils pursuing it than was exhibited toward 
them by pupils not in thaftcurriculum. The academic pupils 
were the most critical toward industrial pupils and subjects 
but they were not equally critioal of themselves. Industrial 
pupds were more disposed to be self-critical than the academic 
pupils. Pupils in the different .curriculums in segregated 
schools were more critical of other curricidums and pupils in 
em than were pupils in the comprehensive school This 
would suggest a less favorable relationship or attitude be- 
tween the different groups. However, the pupils in segre- 
gated schools were also more critical of their own groups and 
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* 1 

* 

subjects, indicating a somewhat general tendency to react 
more critically. Some comparisons of the attitudes of first- 
year pupils with the attitude^&f senior pupils showed that 
senior industrial boys in comprehensive schools reacted less 
favorably toward industrial pupils and subjects and more 
favorably toward academic pupils and subjects than did the 
first-year pupils. This shift is not disclosed for industrial 
pupils in segregated schools. Commercial senior girls in 
comparison with first-year girls reacted more favorably 
toward industrial pupils and courses in the comprehensive 
school than in the segregated school and less favorably 
toward .the academic pupils and subjects. This difference 
may reflect an effect of association of vocational with academic 
pupils. The smallness of these differences and the possible 
effect of eliWnation of pupils was pointed out. 

The^omparison of measures on the pupils of these two 
communities did not show ^consistently a more favorable 
situation in one community than in another. What advan- 
tage there is would favor the comprehensive scho.ol. However, ' 
the data are not consistent and many of the differences are 
very small. These data were not adequate to support or to 
challenge either form of organization. More extensive 
measurement will be necessary before that can be done. 
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CHAPTER VIII : EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES OF FORMER PUPILS 

1. SIGNIFICANCE OF FOLLOW-UP DATA 

Postschool activities of former pupils important— The nro- 
grams of vanous types of secondary schools and the characi 
tenstics of the pupils served by them have been described in 
some detail m the preceding chapters. The vocational pro- 
grams have been developed to prepare pujlils for later vqca- 

C0DSeqUent,y ’ much importance shoullbe 
attached to the extent to which students enter the vocations 
Tor which they were trained in high school. Specialized vo- 

W L ? UtU i 2eS a ,arge Portion of the time 
i /jSTll kgh 8Ch °° Can be JU9tified onl y to. the extent that 
nJnn hC T m , entenn f - and advancing in their chosen occu- 
pations Two forms of evidence, then, are significant (1) the 

whth th° W k C1 T' PUpil8 6ngage “ the occupation for 

TtmiLn ^ f ° btamed tT(imin Z and ( 2 ) the degree of success 
attained in that occupation. Comparisons of these data for 

r yPe8 of 8chools and for pupila with and without the 
erent forms of training should throw some light on the 
xtent that different forms of organization and different types 
of tramrng are proving to be effective. These data are espe- 
cially pertinent in the present investigation withrespecUo 
those pupils who enter some occupation directly from the 
pubhc secondary schools without further training. These 
are the chief concerns of*ho follow-up studies reported in 

witt he^esented^ 1 '' Cer ' am “ ddi,joD8, related dat “ 

School, and pupiU included in sWjn-The schools included 
m the follow-up study were the same schools described in the 
p r on the character of the student population. Two 

ST 1 WheD ®™- “ vaiJa L ble ' wer « approached in each school. 
These were: The class which would normally have been grad- 

.u led in.W24 and the one expected to be graduated in 1929. 

!nd re^ SCh °° 9 th T W ° uld be the cla88e3 entering in 1920 
and 1925, respectively. In schools where the curriculums 
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were less than 4 years in length, classes were selected which 
would have been expected to be graduated at the dates men- 
tioned, namely 1924 and 1929; By this means data were 
obtained from two groups, one of which had been out of 
school, if graduated, for 2 years, the other for 7 years. In 
the case of those leaving before graduation, the^e periods 
were, of course, longer. , 

In each school the names and addresses of the pupils who 
entered with one or thb'other of the two classes were taken 
from the records. However, the names of those who had 
not remained in school long enough to Veceive any marks were 
discarded. In some of the 1/ir^er schools not every pupil was 
taken because of the size of the classes. In these cases a 
random sampling was taken. .On the average 309 pupils 
per class from each school were included. In addition to tha,' 
names and addresses, the curriculum, courses taken, and avert 
age mark in all courses of eveiy pupil were placed on a card 
prepared for this purpose. These data were obtained in 27 
schoqis for the classes of 1924 and jn 35 schools for the 
classes of 1929. These groups included 18,555 pupils, abbut 
45 per cent of whom were m the class of 1924 and about 55 
per cent in the clfss of 1929. 

A check list designed, to obtain rather complete da^h.on 
the educational background and educational and vocational 
experiences of these pupils since leaving the school from ’ 
whose records their names and addresses were obtained, was 
sent to each of the 18,555 former pupils. These were sent 
out during April and May 1931, accompanied by a letter 
from the principal or director of the school and another from 
the United States Commissioner of Education. A total of 
3,325 returns on this first approach were received. As these 
came in, three copies of a rating scale to obtain ratings of the 
occupational efficiency of these respondents were sent to the 
employers of each one that gave the name and address of his 
employer/ A second copy of the check list and another 
letter from the Commissioner of Education was sent in July 
to those who had not replied to the first letter. The second 
inquiry form was not sent to those whose address was Tndi-~" 
cated by, the postal authorities as being incorrect. The same 
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procedure as used in the second approach was followed a 
third time during August and September. 

Of the original list of 18,555 a total of 4,660 were never 
reached because of incorrect or insufficient address. This 
leaves 13,895 who are assumed to have been reached. A 
certain number of these undoubtedly never saw the check 
list because they had left the family home and the phrqnts 
did not forward or deliver the lettere. A number also had 
died or become lost to their relatives and acquaintances in 
the time since leaving school. Of these 13,895, who represent 
the maximum- number reached, 7,330, or 52.8 per cent, 
replied.* Approximately two-sevenths of these were in the 
class of 1924 and almost five-sevenths in the class of 1929. 
The difference in proportionate return is probably to be ac- 
counted for largely in terms of the length of time out of school 
and consequent greater difficulty in locating these persons as 
well as their decreased interest in such matters. For various 
reasons not all these returns could be used, but 5,190 were 
coded and punched on Hollerith cards. The distribution by 
sex shows that 2,760 were received from men and 2,430 from 
women. 

Extent to which respondents are representative of entire group 
approached. — In the interpretation of these data, 'the question 
arose as to the degree to which the usable returns were repre- < 
sentative of all the pupils who weiVenrolled in the various 
classls. It might be expected that the group returning the 
check list would be selected in one or more ways. There was 
one respect in which the degree of selection could be deter- 
mined. The average mark of all pupils who entered in these 
classes was available. It was possible to average these in- 
dexes of scholarship for those who returned the check list and 
for all students approached. This was doDe and the statis- 
tical significance of the differences between the averages was 
calculated for each class in each school. These are thrown 
into the distribution shown in Table 57. 

These data show a range of critical ratios (differences 
divided by the standard error of difference) for the 1920 
classes from one case in the interval 5-5.99 to' six cases in the 
interval 0-0.99. The median of these critical ratios is 2.06. 
The critical ratios of the 1925 classes range from one in the 
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6-6.99 interval to five in the 0-0.99 interval. The median is 
2.38. All the differences except the two (one in" the 0-0.99 
.group and one in the 1-1.99 group for 1925) favor the groups 
returns .g the check list. That is, the average scholarship of 
those replying was higher than that of .the total group. This 
is true for all types of schools. The two exceptions occur in 
a technical high school and in a general high school. These 
critical ratios were based on the standard errors of the* differ- 
ences. The median critical ratios in both distributions fall 
at a point indicating that the chances are between 95 and 
99 to a. 100 that the difference is a true difference greater 
than zero and in the direction indicated. 

Table 67 . Distribution of critical ratios* of differences between average 
marks of pupils who returned the follow-up check list and those of all 
pupils approached for the different types of schools 

[The numbers represent numbers of schools] 



The size of the critical ratio of the differences varies some- 
what among the different types of schools. The critical 
ratios for the 1920 groups are larger for the comprehensive 
and general schools than for the technical and trade schools, 
indicating greater selection in the returns of students of the 
comprehensive and general schools. The selection is also 
greater for the comprehensive and general schools in the 
1925 groups than for the technical and commercial groups, 
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but the selection* for the trade school is exceeded only by 
the comprehensive school. 

It appears, therefore, that the group returning the check 
list is somewhat selected with respect to marks received in 
school. The degree of selection varies to Borne extent from 
school to school. For all schools and classes combined there 
is a rather strong indication that the respondents to the 
questionnaire are, in point of scholarship, superior to the 
entire group. It will be well to keep in mind, as the compari- 
sons to follow are presented, that the picture is probably 
somewhat more favorable than that which would appear if 
returns had been obtained from all pupils approached and 
that it is probably somewhat more favorable for certain 
types of schools than for others. This is true, at least 
insofar as scholarship has any bearing on the data to be 
presented. 

As in the study on the characteristics of pupils now 
enrolled in secondary schobls, it was found necessary to 
combine schools into groups. The groups, or types, of 
schools used are comprehensive schools, general schools, 
technical schools, commercial schools, and trade schools. 
The pupils in various curriculums were grouped a little 
differently here than in previous presentations because 
returns were received from so few cases in some curriculums 
that it was not deemed advisable to attempt separate treat- 
ment of them. 

The follow-up analyses involved two types of investigation 
(1) an extensive analysis of the after-school activities of' 
7,330 former students and '(2) intensive treatments of the 
data for 1,496 former students. These two groups of data 
will be reported separately, the extensive treatment in the 
next section and the intensive treatment in Section 3. 

, * EXTENSIVE FOLLOW-UP STUDY Of 7JX FORMER PUPILS 

Reasons jor leaving school bejore graduation . — The factors 
which caused pupils to leave school before graduation can 
not be determined with complete accuracy. In the present 
study, it was necessary to rely entirely on the statements of 
former pupils, and these statements were given long after 
time of leaving, in some cased as many as 10 years. 
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More significance could be attached to data concerning causes 
of leaving school if they were obtained at the time of leaving 
school, although there is probably some advantage in obtain- 
ing responses at a later date. Pupils may be more likely to 
state the real reason for leaving and not be moved so much 
to make statements which would place them in a favorable 
position with their, fellows and with the staff of the school. 
The impersonal approach made in the present investigation 
should be favorable to honest responses. It should be 
recognized that some pupils would not know the real reason 
for leaving school. Answers were given to this question by 
38.1 per cent of the men and 25.6 per cent of the women. 
(Reported in Table 58.) The question did not apply to 
those who completed high school; and some of those who 
left early did not reply. 


Table 68. — Percentages of former pupils who reported each reason as the 
most important for leaving high school before graduation 


Most Important reason 


Boys Girls 

( 1 . 052 ) ( 621 ) 


Fall ore in school work 

Lack of interest in school work 

Unfavorable home conditions 

Training for chosen occupation not available 

Completed the course which was started 

Transfer to private school 

Opportunity for good position- 

Desire to be earning money for self 

Desire of parent that pupil go to work 

Necessary to help support family 

Necessary to help with work at home 

Necessary to support self 

Poor health 

Transfer to trade school 

Other reasons 


1.8 

21 

17.3 

10.6 

7.0 

7.2 

6.4 

23 

3.6 

2 9 

8.2 

5.6 

10.6 

5.2 

11.6 

12 2 

2.3 

26 

22 . 1 

15.1 

.8 

6.1 

4.1 

6.9 

26 

127 

1.9 

.3 

6.9 

, 8 . 1 


The most frequently checked reason for leaving school 
before graduation is ah economic one. This is true of both 
sexes and in all types of schools. “Necessary to help sup- 
port family" is checked more frequently than any other 
reason. The three reasons of an economic type include more 
than one fourth of all cases answering the question. The 
reason next most frequently checked for boys is “lack of 
interest in school work." This is particularly high in the 
commercial curriculum in the comprehensive group. 

The second highest percentage of the girls check “poor 
health" as the chief reason for nongraduation. Other 
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reasons frequently checked by girls are “desire to be earning 
money for self ’’and “lack of interest in school work.” It is 
interesting to note that “parents wanted you to go to work” 
was checked by only about 2.5 per cent of both sexes. Evi- 
dently this reason is not often apparent or operative. It 
should be pointed out* that the proportions answering this 
question on the reason for leaving before graduating are much 
larger in the commercial and other vocational groups than in 
the academic group... It may be inferred from this that a 
larger proportion of the academic group graduated and, 
hence, this question on reason for leaving before graduation 
did not apply to them. 

No consistent differences occur between types of schoolsPr 
the various curriculums. It would appear that approxi- 
mately the same reasons operate in the different types of 
curriculums and schools. • 

Further education . — It is common knowledge that many 
pupils do not cease attending school when they leave the hig h 
school. Many go on to colleges or other full-time schools, 
after they are employed and others take courses in part-time 
schools. The percentages of the students entering the dif- 
ferent schools in 1920 and 1925 who continued their educa- 
tion after leaving these schools are shown in Table 59. 
Almost 24 per cent of the boys and about 30 per cent of the 
girls continued their education on a full-time basis directly 
from high school. There are, however, large differences 
between various types of schools. Relatively few of either 
sex from technical schools continued on a full-time basis. 
The general and the comprehensive schools sent many more 
to further full-time education. As between the different 
curriculums the highest proportiohs going on to further full- 
time training are those who take college preparatory work. 
The lowest are for those in industrial arts and commercial 
groups. Data are not presented for pupils who attended the 
trade school, since they did not interpret the trade school as 
a secondary school. They reported that they attended trade 
school when they left high school. 
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The second category includes those who did not continue 
their education on a full-time basis directly after leaving 
elementary or high. school but who have had further educa- 
tion (either full-tune or part-time) since beginning work. It 
is likely that most of these are individuals who are working 
and going to continuation or evening schools. The per- 
centages of all groups and sexes combined who do this fall 
between 30 and 35 per cent. Among different typ^s of 
schools the highest proportions in this category a rt from 
technical high schools. The lowest proportions taking train, 
ing after beginning work are from comprehensive and general 
high schools and in the academic curriculum * 

; In the third group are those who had full-time training 
directly after leaving high school and also have had further 
training since beginning work. The highest proportions 
following this program are those for the academic groups in 
the comprehensive and general schools. Abdut a seventh 
of the boys and an eighth of the girls are in this group. 

In the fourth group are those for whom high-school train- 
ing on a full-time basis is the last formal education they 
received. These percentages are 28.1 per cent for boys and 
31.6 per cent for girls. The highest proportions in this group 
are from the technical and the general high schools. The 
highest proportions by curriculums are for commercial girls 
and industrial arts boy^ The percentage^ are especially 
low for former pupils in mademic curriculums. 

An impressive proportion of these former pupils, about 
three-fourths, continued their education after leaving high 
school. Some of them go on to higher levels of education 
and others supplement their training by part-time study. 
The day high school does not serve generally to complete 
the education of its pyjnls. Instead, it is only a segment 
of their total educational program. 

Experiences after leaving schoct^ In the preceding para- 
graphs data were presented which show the extent to which 
pupils continue to study after leaving the day Hig h school. 
A more detailed analysis of these facts is shown in Tables 
60 and 61. 


I 
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Table 60. — Percentages of boys who engaged in different forms of activity 
' after leaving school 


Schools and curriculum* in which pupils were enrolled ^ 
when in high school 


Experience 

S' 

Comprehensive 

schools 

General schools 

Technical 

schools 

Commercial schools 

Total 

Academic 

Commer- 

cial 

1 

1* 

a 

Others 

Academic 

II 

o 

O 

It 

3 

Others 

Academic 

Industrial 

arts 

i 

O 

1 

1 

S 

4 

5 

C 

1 

8 

• 

11 

11 

it 

It 

14 

Went directly to work 

3a 2 

67.9 

84.6 

59.0 

26.9 

76.0 

67.9 

43.3 

67.6 

84.4 

74.9 

77.7 

6&6 

Helped parents at home 

1.3 


1.3 

1. 1 

1.0 

21 


.6 

1.4 

24 

1.2 

1.7 

1.2 

Traveled .. 


1.3 

.6 

26 

.5 

1.0 

7.1 

.9 

.6 


24 

28 

l.i 

Took vacation (more than 3 














months) 

.4 

26 

1.9 

1.1 

29 

21 

..... 

1.4 

3.8 

4.2 

1.8 

28 

22 

High school (post-graduate) 

.0 

1.3 

1.3 

1.1 

22 

3.1 

.... 

23 

1.4 



.6 

1.1 

1.4 

College preparatory school 

2 6 

.... 

L3 

.7 

3.4 



.... 

1.9 

1.0 

.6 

.6 

1.1 

L6 

Private business or-commerclal 














school 

L 3 

7.7 

.6 

1.9 

3.3 

4.2 

.... 

3.7 

.9 

.6 

L 2 

5.1 

26 

Private industrial or trade 














school 

.4 

- - • - 

L9 

LI 

1.2 

1.0 

7.1 

1.4 

1.9 

12 

.6 

1.7 

1.4 

Normal school 



.6 

.4 

1.0 


7. 1 

28 



.6 


.7 

College or university- 

69.6 

111 

3.2 


66.0 

"8.3 

3.6 

36.3 

19.3 

"\*6 

10.8 

4.6 

27.6 

Agricultural school 

1.3 

.... 

.... 









.... 

.6 





.... 

.2 

Tiade school _ 




L 1 

.2 


3.6 

.6 

.6 

3.0 

.6 


.8 

Other - 

2. 1 

6.1 

26 

3.0 

3.4 

3.’i 

3.6 

6.1 

.6 


18 

"i.’i 

28 

Number of persons repre- 














sented 

236 

78 

165 

268 

416 

96 

*28 

215 

212 

167 

167 

246 

2282 


More than 50 per cent of all boys went directly to work. 
This proportion ranges from 25 per cent and 30 per cent of 
those in the academic curriculums to as high as 84.5 per cent 
in the industrial' arts curriculum. More than half of those 
in the curriculums in the comprehensive and general schools 
went to college or the university. The percentages are much 
lower for the other curriculilms and schools. Only a fifth of 
those in the academic curriculums in the technical schools 
entered college. The proportions who check the other itejjns 
are too small to merit separate mention. 

Of the. girls, 39.0 per cent went directly to work. The 
proportion ranges from 9.1 per cent of those in the academic 
curriculum in general high schools to 66.1 per cent of those in 
commercial work in the same schools. The nexthighest item 
ifii all girls is * 1 college or university. ” This ranges from none 
- ' 
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of the girls in commercial work ip technical high schools to 

55 per cent of girls in academic work in comprehensive 
high schools. 


Table 61 —Percentages of girls whortgaged in different forms of 
activity after school 


Schools and curriculum* In which pupils were 
enrolled when in high school 


Exparienoe 

r 

Comprehensive 

schools 

General schools 

Technical 

schools 

Commercial schools 

. 

1 Academic 

Commercial 

Household arts 

n 

w 

O 

Academic 

Commercial 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

H 

«_> 

O 

■3 

1 

0 

O 

Household arts 

i* 

O 

1 

b 

1 

9 

S 

4 

5 

« 

7 

8 

t 

19 

11 

19 

11 

14 

Went directly to work 

15.0 

4.0 

62.5 

9.7 

22 

.4 

35.4 

13.0 

13.6 

35.7 

7.2 

A t 

9.1 
2.5 
1 n 

66. 1 
10.4 
1.6 

14.3 

21.4 
7.1 

26.5 
8.0 
2.5 
. 7 

58.0 
18 2 

50.0 

10.7 

53.4 

72.6 


Helped parents at home 

39.6 

Became housewife . 

o 

13.6 

7.8 

7.4 

Traveled 

Took vacation (more than 3 
months) 

.4 

0. O 

1. 1 

I. U 
.2 

1. 1 
1.1 

10. 7 

3.9 

3.3 

29 

.4 

27 

.4 

3.2 

10.4 

’2.7 

.4 

4 g 


K Q 

O fi 

4.4 

9.8 



3.0 

7.1 

2.5 
3.7 
1. 1 

7.1 

2.9 

58 


High school (post-graduate) 

Colloge preparatory school 

Private business or commercial 
school 

i 1 
10. 1 

4.5 

A 5 

O. O 

1.4 

.7 

O Q 

l) 

3.7 

3.7 

O 1 

8.0 

1.1 

6.4 

1.7 

10 

23 

1.5 

Private industrial or trade school 

Normal school 

Home-economics school 

Agricultural school ~~ 

College or university... . 

13 

4.5 


w. 1 
.2 

16. O 

. 4 

3 4 

2.3 

7. 1 
3.6 

9.7 

4.3 

0.2 

.4 

51 

4 

.... 

4.5 

22 

15.4 

1 . 1 

'3.6 

7.1 

10.8 
1 . 1 

— - 


1.9 

.3 

.3 

.3 

55.0 

.4 

4.9 

4.0 

.4 

.9 

‘ft.'i 

4.5 

4.5 

.4 

24.9 

5.8 

AJt Q 

0 7 

28.0 

.... 

7.1 

17.' 9 
5 .4 

10. 1 

— 





\ 

Trade school.. 

Other 

W, A 

1.0 

6.9 

L. / 

1. I 

2.2 

"5*7 

1.1 

3. 6 
3.6 
3.6 

29 

1.0 

19 

1.0 

i'i 

21.1 

.8 

16 

Number of persons repre- 
sented 

230 

227 

22 

07*7 

Ml 


28 

258 


28 

103 




A4 / 

3 

IK 3 

88 


2 191 


Method of obtaining first position.— Reference, was made 
earlier in the present chapter to the importance of the place- 
ment of pupils in occupations for which they have been 
tramed. It is a common practice to release in June of each 
year, through graduation or completion of the year’s work 
large numbers of candidates for positions, many more than 
the employment market can absorb at any one time. Some 
schools provide employment service to help pupils obtain 
proper placement. In other schools, pupils are left entirely 
to their own resources. The procedures reported by 2 241 

boys and 1,774 girls in obtaining their first positions ’ are 
recorded m Table 62. ^ 
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^ Table 62. Percentages of boys and girls who were helped in various ways to obtain first positions after leaving school 
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The method most frequently mentioned is that of personal 
search or just “looking for a job." Almost 40 per cent of 
the boys and almost a third of the girls check this item. The 
next highest is “through personal friends” mentioned by 
about one-fourth of both sexes. These two responses are 
rather uniformly checked in all types of schools and curric- 
ulums. The third highest for boys, checked by 1 1 .1 per cent 
is “persons worked for before graduation, ” and this is closely 
followed byj “ teachers or placement bureau of high school” 
with 9.5 per cent. For the girls, the third highest is the one 
just mentioned, checked by 14.1 per cent, and the fourth is 
“other means” not specified but cheeked by 7.8 per cent. 
The remainder of both sexes are scattered among the other 
responses, the lowest being “advertisement by self in paper” 
and “former pupils of school. ” Boys appear to go into the 
family’s business more often than girls. The picture is, 
on the whole, quite consistent. According to these reports, 
the school plays a minor part in the placement of these pupils! 
A larger proportion of former pupils of commercial and in- 
dustrial arts curriculums report having received aid from the 
school in locating their first positions than was reported for 
other curriculums. 

Reasons for choosing first job .— In view of the facts j ust pre- 
sented, one might pf edict with fair accuracy the reasons 
(Table 63) for choosing the first positions. 


T*ble S3.— Percentages of former pupils who reported different 
as the most important in the choice of their first positions 


reasons 


Most Important reason 


Had been trained for it in school. 

Had aped*] ability for It 

Had special interest in it "I 

H*d belief Chat tbe work would be enjoyable 

Had Rood be ginning pay 

Had good prospects for future. 

Had good opportunity for travel 

Was unable to find any other position 

W as near home 

Was in harmony with parents' desire ~ 

Other reasons . 


Non.— The numbers in parentheses Indicate the 


L 


t 


r( 


Boy* 

(2,241) 

Oirte 

0.774) 

15 4 

28.7 

4.1 

4.4 

11 4 

17.8 

0.4 

10.8 

4.5 

2L 6 

114 

ft . 1 

.8 


25.2 

19.5 

1.0 

2.0 

18 

A 2.7 

10 

18 


number of boys and girls reporting. 
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The most frequently mentioned reason for boys is “unable 
to find any other job," checked by 25.2 per cent. The second 
highest percentage of -boys checked "had special interest in 
this type of work " followed closely by “trained for this work 
in school." There is a large difference in the percentages 
indicating "trained for this work in school” between boys in 
the industrial arts in comprehensive (1 1.7) and general (15.4) 
schools and those in the same work in technical (28.6) and 
vocational (22.9) schools. Almost twice as many in this 
curriculum in the latter two types of schools check this reason 
as in the former, although no such differences occur between 
types of schools or curriculums for the reason of “special 
interest.” There is here some indication that boys trained in 
industrial arts in technical and trade schools enter an occupa- 
tion in the same field as their training in larger proportions 
than boys similarly trained in comprehensive and general 
high schools. Data presented later will support this obser- - 
vation for the trade schools but not for the technical schools. 

The most common reasons given by girls, checked by more 
than a fourth, is "trained for this work" in school. The 
proportions are considerably higher for the girls in commercial 
curriculums than for those in other curriculums. The girls 
in household arts check this reason much less often, except 
in the trade-school groups. The next most frequently mdb- 
tioned reason for girls is that most often checked by boys, 
namely "unable to find any other job." This is followed 
quite closely by “special interest in. this type of work." 

Relatively more boys than girls took a job because of 
“prospects for the future" while girls more often than boys 
checked " thought you might like this type of work.” 

The high proportions of both sexes indicating that they 
took their first job because they had no alternative agrees 
with the facts on methods of obtaining these jobs. The 
implications are mot favorable either to the successful func- 
tioning of guidance and placement organizations or to the 
efficacy of the training received by these students. 

Number of positions fyid . — In the data presented thus far 
no distinction has been made between the 1920 and the 1925 
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groups. In following sections the facts will be shown in most 
instances separately for the two classes. The first item is 
the number of different jobs held since leaving school. (See 
Table 64.) 

Table 64.— Xumbers of boys and girl* holding various numbers of jobs 
since leaving the school from which their records were obtained 


Number of jobs 


0 ... 

1 

2 . 

3 ’ 

4 

5. . 

f> 

7 

8 

9 

10 or mtjre 

Median 

First quartile 
Third quartile. 


1920 

1925 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

(773) 

(«») 

(1.571) 

(1,189) 

2 

1 

I 4 

S 

b 

1 

1 2 


239 

255 

611 

J 

618 

186 

173 

373 

286 

127 

114 

270 

160 

83 

41 

163 

7J 

' 60 

20 

75 

31 

29 

12 

41 

10 

18 

8 

24 

4 

. 21 

2 

8 

4 

4 

1 

4 

3 

1 



1 

2 77 

2.34 

2.46 

1.96 

1.79 

1.61 

1.64 

1.48 

4.27 

3.36 

3.71 

< 2.95 


NoTE-The number* In parent bases Indicate the number of boy* and girls report! 


In all groups, more than 50 per cent have held two jobs or 
fewer and, except for the 1920 boys, more than three-fourths 
have had three jobs or fewer. . Two facts may be inferred 
from these data. Fust, a relatively small number of occu- 
pational shifts have been made by these persons. It will be 
seen in the monograph on part-time secondary schools that 
pupils in part-time schools shift somewhat oftener. The 
second fact is the small difference between the 1920 and the 
1925 groups, even though the former has been out of school 
more than twice as long as the latter. A possible explanation 
of this is that these pupils do most of the changing of jobs 
during the first few years after leaving school. 

Present salary . — One index of the success of pupils inoccu- 
pations is the salary. We have no picture here of the salary 
changes which these persons have experienced, but as a group 
their salaries probably reflect to some extent the efficiency 
of their preparation for the job. These data are presented 
in Table 65. 
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Table 65 .— Median weekly salary of persons who entered the different 
types of secondary schools in 19S0 and 1926 


: r~ — 

Type of school and curriculum 

Boys 

Girls 

1920 

(619) 

1925 

(1.288) 

1920 

(511) 

1925 / 
(1.017)/ 

I 

l 

1 

4 

y 

Comprehensive school: 

Academic curriculum 

*35. 71 
38.25 
35 50 

$ 20.83 
21.67 
21.42 

*25.75 
25. 21 

SIR. 13 
18.60 

Commercial curriculum 

Industrial arts curriculum.. 

Household arts curriculum . . 


18.67 

17.94 

16.56 

16.56 

Other curriculums 

34.00 

34. SO 
34.50 

25.00 

21. 67 

'20.33 

18.09 

20.63 

25.23 

28 80 
fc.93 

General school: 

Academic curriculum .... 

Commercial curriculum 

1 Industrial arts curriculum 

Household arts curriculum. . 

21.50 

25.68 

16.00 
16. 13 

Other curriculums 

35.89 

38.33 

2a 9i 
20.70 

Technical school: 

Academic curriculum 

Commercial curriculum 

20.67 

16. 17 

Industrial arts curriculum 

39.00 

22 29 

Household arts curriculum 

17.00 

19.27 

25.36 

18.13 

25.33 

N 83 
23.60 
17 77 
18.63 
16.95 

Other curriculums 

35.50 
25.88 

31.50 
35. 17 

20.65 
19.73 
22 31 
2a 83 

Commercial school 

Trade school.* 

All troupe combined 



Not*.— Tbi? numbers in parentheses indicate the number of boys and girls reportii*. 


Although in some instances the number of cases is small, 
the trends are fairly -clear. The median salary for boys in 
the 1920 group is about $35 per week. The highest salaries 
are obtained by those who attended technical schools followed 
closely by former pupils of comprehensive organizations. The 
'boys in industrial arts in these\two types of schools have 
achieved higher salaries than those who attended trade 
schools. The median for technical high school pupils of this 
type is slightly above the third quartile for trade schools. 
This may be due largely or entirely to selection of pupils. 
Over three-fourths of all these pupils earn less than $45 per 
week. They have been out of these schools about nine years 
on the average. 

The median salary of girls is about $25 except for those 
who attended technical and trade schools, where it is a little 
less than $20. Seventy-five per cent of the girls earn $30.36 
or less per week. The household arts students earn less than 
the others. Here, again, selection probably has affected the 
salary received. ^ 
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The salaries of boys in the 1925 group are very uniform. 
The median for all is $20.83 and no curriculum or type of 
school varies much from this level. This median is about $15 
less than the median for the 1 920 group. Since they have been 
out of school 5 years longer, the 1920 group have gained,- on 
the average, about $3 per week for each year. The seventy- 
fifth percentile for this group is $25.97 and the highest 
seventy-fifth percentile of any division is $30.15 for the 
trade-school students. 

The ’median salary of the 192§ girls is $16.95 per week. 
The lowest median is -that of girls in household arts and the 
highest that of girls in “other” courses, both groups being 
from technical high schools. The others are all fairly close 
to the median for the entire group. This median is about $9 
less than that of the 1920 group and represents an increase 
of about $1.80 per week for each year longer out of school. 
This is about one-half the increase for the boys. The salaries 
of boys and girls in the 1925 group are very similar but those 
of the 1920 group have become more widely separated. 

, Degree of satisfaction with present position . — Satisfaction 
with one's work is an important index of vocational adjust- I 
ment. A vocational training program aims to train and to 
place pupils in occupations in which they will succeed and 
in which they will be happy. Wide contrasts in the degree 
of satisfaction of pupils who have taken different lines of 
training would be significant in giving some indication of 
their relative effectiveness. 

Former pupils of different types of schools reported whether 
they were (1) very much, (2) quite well, (3) only fairly well, 

(4) not so well, (5) not at all satisfied with their present 
positions. The first two responses, “vpry much” and “quite 
well,” were considered as satisfactory and the figures pre- 
sented in Table 66 are totals of the percentages of persons 
giving these two responses. 

These comparisons do not show consistent differences be- 
tween former pupils of different types of courses and schools. 

On the average, pupils who took the commercial curriculums 
report larger satisfaction in their work than the students who 
took the academic courses, except for the general high school^ 
where the reactions of the two groups are about similar. There | 
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is practically no difference between responses of boys who 
were enrolled in commercial and industrial arts curriculums. 
Large proportions of all groups indicate that they are well 
satisfied with their positions. 


Table 66. — Percentages of persons entering different types of schools in 
1920 and 1925 who report satisfaction with their present positions 


Type of school and curriculum 

Boys 

Girls 

1920 

(743) 

1625 

(1,520) 

1920 

(594) 

1925 

(1.139) 

1 

t 

3 

4 

5 

Comprehensive school: 

Academic curriculum 

(12.7 

75.0 

60.4 

42.3 
60.0 

61.3 

76.9 

88.9 

69 9 
78. 1 

Commercial curriculum 

Industrial arts curriculum.. 

Household arts curriculum 


78 5 
72.4 

74.0 

71.3 

Other curriculums 

67.4 

62.5 
66.6 
55.5 

52.2 

61.3 

47.3 
68.8 

79.5 

86.2 

89.8 

General school: 

Academic curriculum 

Commercial curriculum a... 

Industrial arts curriculum . . . 

Household arts curriculum 

100.0 

88.3 

6Z5 

73.3 

Other curriculums 

68.5 

63.1 

66.2 

59.6 

Cl. 2 
52 2 

Technical school: 

Academic curriculum 

Commercial curriculum. 

100.0 

76.1 

Industrial arts curriculum 

64.3 

Household arts curriculum 

100.0 
88.2 
83 2 
76.0 
85.5 

86.7 

68.6 

75.5 

76.2 

74.3 

Other curriculums 

59.6 

66.4 

75.4 

65.6 

66.7 
65.2 

67.8 
55.7 

Commercial school 

Trade school 

All groups combined 



Not*.— T he numbers in parentheses "Indicate the number of boys and girls reporting. 


More detailed analyses of these data, some not reported in * 
Table 66, are justified. About two-thirds of the 1920 boys 
are “ very much ” oniiquite well ” satisfied, about 15 per cent 
are only fairly well satisfied, and 18 per cent reported that 
they were dissatisfied. Of the 1920 group of boys, the 
highest percentages among those well satisfied octur for com- 
mercial boys in comprehensive schools and boys from the 
trade schools, the latter percentage being 75.4 per cent. 
The largest proportions of 1920 boys reporting they were 
dissatisfied occur for the academic groups in general and 
• technical schools. It may be that the academic pupils of 
these groups include those who took a college preparatory 
course because of the social approval which was given to it, 
or because of improper or inadequate guidance, and then find 
themselves without a liking for the positions they obtain 
s without vocational preparation. 
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Among the girls of the 1920 group, about 85 per cent are 
well satisfied. The lowest percentages are found in the 
academic curriculum in comprehensive schools and in trade 
schools. The other groups are uniformly high. Only about 
9 per cent of all girls reported “only fair" in their report of 
satisfaction with their positions and about 5 per cent reported 
definite dissatisfaction.. 

About 55 per cent of the 1925 boys are well satisfied; the 
highest proportions are those who had industrial arts in 
general, technical, and comprehensive schools. About 20 
per cent Reported “only fair” and about one-fourth are def- 
initely dissatisfied with their positions. This is a contrast to 
the results for the boys in the 1920 group; it fits in well with 
. what has been found in preceding tables regarding first jobs, 
occupational changes, etc. 

The girls in the 1925 group present a si mila r contrast with 
those in 1920. About 75 per cent are well satisfied; about 12 
per cent reported “only fair" satisfaction; and about 13 per 
cent reported that they were dissatisfied. Greatest satisfac- 
tion was reported by those in the commercial and household 
arts curriculums in comprehensive schools, commercial 
curriculums in technical and commercial schools, and by 
those who attended trade schools. 


Table 67. — Percentage s of boys entering different types of schools in 
19B0 and 1925 who report plans to remain in their present line of work 


Type of school and curriculum 

• 

1920 (818 cases) 

1925 (1.942 cases) 

Yes 

No 

sure 

Yes 

No 

Not 

sure 

1 

S 

1 

4 

5 

• 

7 

Comprehensive school: 

Academic curriculum _ 

Commercial curriculum 

Industrial arts curriculum 

Other curriculums 

General school: 

Academic curriculum 

Commercial curriculum 

Industrial arts curriculum 

Other curriculums 

Technical school: 

Academic curriculum 

Industrial arts curriculum 

Other cuniculums- ?. 

Commercial school 

Trade school 

All schools combined. 

52. 7 

64.3 

45.8 

56.3 

60.0 

60.0 

55.6 

59.3 

60.9 

62.6 

63.3 
63.2 

63.4 
65.1 

23.0 

11.0 
115 
14.6 

211 

10.0 

22.3 

10.5 

31.6 
« 10.7 

11.7 

26.3 
10.0 

16. 7 

24.3 

17.0 
41.7 

29.1 

17.0 

40.0 
212 

24.2 

17.6 

27.0 

35.0 

10.5 

27.6 

26.2 

23.2 

36.2 

41.3 

20.7 

34.7 

44.2 

37.6 

37.2 

27.6 

36.2 
37.9 

37.7 

45.7 
37.1 

63.6 
10.1 

24.0 

43.0 

40.1 

21.2 
HI 
34.fi 

41.V N 

29. 6 ' 

36.8 

20.6 

26.8 
33.0 

23.2 

44.7 

34.6 

27.3 

25.2 
34.6 
60.0 

28.2 

30i7 
352 
s 25 3 
1 317 

27.4 
/ 29.9 
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Satisfaction with present occupation is further shown by 
plans to remain or not to remain in their present line of work. 
The data reported in Tables 67 and 68 show that large 
proportions of all groups of students would prefer some other 
line of work. 


Table 68. — Percentages of girls entering different types of schools in 
1920 and 1925 who report plans to remain in their present line of work 


Type of school and curriculum 

1020 (406 cases) 

1925 (1,067 cases) 

Yes 

No 

Not 

sure 

Yes 

No 

Not 

sure 

1 

S 

S 

4 

1 

6 

1 

Comprehensive school: 

Academic curriculum V_ 

Commercial curriculum 

Household arts curriculum 

64. 5 
64.8 

18.2 

0.2 

27.3 
25 9 

45.6 

67.0 

60.0 

60.5 

60.6 

56.9 
37.5 

53.1 

48 4 

41.7 

48.0 

58.9 

60.2 
55. 1 

35.6 

16.4 

25 0 
20.9 

17.2 

12.2 

25.0 

21.4 

21.0 

25.0 

26 0 
16.8 

12.0 

18.6 

19.3 

25.6 

25.0 

28.6 

222 

30.9 

37.5 

25.6 

30.0 

33.3 

20.0 

24.3 

27.7 
20.2 

Other curriculums 

General school: 

Academic curriculum 

Commercial curriculum 

Household arts curriculum 

Other curriculums 

Technical school: 

Commercial curriculum 

Household arts curriculum 

Other cuniculums 

Commercial school. 

Trade school 

All schools combined.. 

67.6 

66.0 

74.4 

100.0 

72.3 

53.3 
66.* 

48.0 

60.0 
62.0 

65.6 

16.0 

18.4 
6. 1 

13.8 

20.0 

16.7 
16.0 

8.6 

11.8 
13.0 

15.6 

16.5 

20.5 

13.8 

26.7 

16.7 
36.0 
22.4 
35.3 

20.6 


About half of the boys entering in 1920 have iound the 
work they like, about one-fifth have not, and about one-fourth 
are uncertain. The highest proportions who plan to stay 
in their present line of work are those who had commercial 
training in comprehensive and commercial high schools. The 
highest proportions planning to change took academic work 
in technical schools. The highest percentages who are 
uncertain followed industrial arts in comprehensive schools 
and commercial work in general schools. 

Of the girls in the 1920 group, about two-thirds plan to 
continue in their present line of work, about one-seventh 
plan to change, and about one-fifth are not certain. The 
highest proportions of those planning to continue are among 
those who took commercial and household arts training in 
general high schools. The girls who took commercial work 
in technical high schools plan most frequently to change . The 
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greatest proportions who are uncertain are among those who 
took “other” curriculums in technical schools and those 
who attended trade schools. ' 

In the group of boys who were in the 1925 group, about 
one-third are in each of the three categories. The highest 
percentages planning to continue in their present line of 
w'ork are among those who had industrial arts in compre- 
hensive and in trhde schools and among the commercial 
students in general mgh schools. The highest proportions 
planning to change ar^among those who followed the aca- 
demic curriculum in comprehensive, general, and technical high 
schools and those who followed the “other” curriculums in 
comprehensive high schools. The largest proportions who 
are uncertain followed the commercial curriculum in com- 
prehensive schools and the industrial arts curriculum in 
general schools. The contrast between the 1925 and the 1920 
groups is again quite marked here. Much larger proportions 
of the 1920 group than of the 1925 group, as would be expected 
seem to have found the work jtjiey prefer. 

Among the girls in the 1925 group, more than one-half 
plan to continue in the present line of work, about one-fifth 
plan to change, and about one-fourth are uncertain. These 
results agree closely with those for boys in the 1920 grqup. 
The results for the various curriculums are rather consistent, 
although there are some differences between the groups. 

. The percentage planning to continue in their present line of 
work is slightly higher for the academic group in general 
schools and the group from trade schools. A rather high 
percentage of those who took academic work in comprehen- 
sive high schools plan to change, and the highest proportions 
t w ho are uncertain are among thosq. who took household arts 

in general and technical schools. 

3. INTENSIVE ANALYSIS OF THE VOCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF t&3 

FORMER PUPILS 

General scope oj study . — in order to study more carefully 
the relationship of vocationol^training received in secondary 
schools to sqccess in occupations, a more detailed analysis 
was made of certain types of data obtained in the follow-up 
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study. This analysis consisted essentially of tabulation of 
the vocational training, the occupational histories, and re- 
lated information for a number of the persons who filled out 
and returned the check list. These tabulations had to be 
done by hand and required considerable time and labor. 
Consequently only a limited number could be completed. It 
was therefore necessary to select schools or city systems which 
were believed to be representative of the different types of 
organization under consideration. The limited scope of this 
section should be recognized by the reader. It is distinctly 
not a national investigation but a canvass of certain of tlie 
schools included in this part of the Survey. ^ 

Twelve secondary schools in five cities were selected for 
this part of the study. In three of the cities the compre- 
hensive type of organization predominates; in one, there are 
several general high schools and one highly specialized school ; 
in the fifth city the schools are all distinctly specialized with 
the exception of one, whose chief though not exclusive 
function is preparation for college. 

The 12 schools classified as to type are as follows: Com- 
prehensive, 3 ; general, 5 ; technical, 1 ; commercial, 1 ; trade, 2. 
It will be seen that there is included at least one of each of 
the common types. 

From former students of these schools, 2,663 returns were 
received of 6,319 sent out. This is a return of 42.1 per cent 
and, allowing for those not reached because of wrong or 
insufficient address^and those returns that were not usable, 
corresponds to the figures given in the preceding section for 
all schools approached. There is no indication that these 
cities differed from the others so far as selection of returns is 
concerned. One of the two schools from which the returns 
represented a particularly selected population with respect 
to average scholarship, as mentioned in the first section of* 
this chapter, is included in this group. The other one of this 
type mentioned is not. The five cities w r ere not chosen on 
any other basis than the one already stated and the returns 
of the schools in these cities are probably typical of all the 
follow-up returns. They include about one third of the 
follow-up study in number of cities, schools, pupils approached, 
and returns. 
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The data on numbers of check lists sent out and numbers 
returned in each group or type of school are presented in 
Table 69. The largest returns' are in the first two groups 
because there are more schools in these groups and because 
the schools are larger. The percentage of forms returned is 
larger for the 1925 than for the 1920 pupils. 


Table 69 .— Number of forms sent to former pupils of different types 
of school* and the number of response s 


* t 

Type of school 

1020 

1925 

Number 
of forma 
sent 

Number 
of forms 
received 

Number 
of forma 
sent 

Number 
of forma 
received 

1 

S 

1 

4 

I 

Comprehensive 

1,067 

765 

200 

210 

370 

364 

268 

06 

75 

85 

1.432 

1,213 

205 

281 

586 

546 

669 

168 

187 

205 

Genera] 

Technical 

Commercial 

Trade.. 

Total 

2,602 

888 

3,717 

1,775 

Percentage number returned la of number sent 


34. 1 


47.8 


Amount oj further training . — From the total return of 2,663 
check lists certain ones were eliminated. The largest single 
group eliminated were those who went to college or university, 
and those who attended college preparatory, normal, home 
economics, or agricultural schools above the secondary level. 
In addition, all those who had never had a job for pay since 
leaving high or trade school and all those returns which were 
not usable were eliminated. This left 1,496 returns from 
students who had either had no further training of any sort 
since leaving secondary school or who had taken such train- 
ing on the secondary level as postgraduate work in high 
school, or in business, trade, continuation, or evening schools 
The proportionkof this group of 1,496 who had no further 
training or whoflad further training on the secondary level 
as indicated are shown in Table 70. Although results for 
1920 and 1925 are not presented separately they were cal- 
culated and the proportions in the various categories for the 
two classes are almost identical. 
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Table 70 . — Numbers aYid percentages qf former pupils who report no 
training or different types of training after leaving high school 

(Those who went to college are not Included here] 


Curriculum and school groups 

g. 

Number 
with no 
further ; 
training j 

'Training 
directly 
after leav- 
ing high 
school 

Training 
after going 
to work 

Number 
with both 
types of 
training 

m 

Total 
num- 
ber re- 
port- 
ing 

Num- 

ber 

'Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

P* 

oeet 

l 

Num- 

ber 

’Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

oent 


V 




' ' ! 






l 

1 

1 

4 

• \ 

•A 

1 

7 

8 

• 

It 

General Group 










Central High School, Bridgeport, 










Conn 

38 

30.0 

11 

11.5 

40 

41.7 

7 

7.3 

00 

Warren Harding High School, 










Bridgeport. Conn ? 

60 

469 

7 

07 

61 

41.8 

8 

00 

122 

Central High School, Springfield, 










Maas 

12 

18. A 

10 

16.4 

34 

523 

9 

13.8 

05 

R. J. Reynolds High School, Wins- 










ton -8alem, N . C 

71 

88.8 

5 

A3 

4 

60 



80 

8bortrldge High School, Indianap- 









olis, Ind 

10 

40.0 

0 

225 

14 

360 

1 

26 

40 

Total tor general group 

m 

47.9 

42 

10.4 

143 

366 

25 

02 

403 

Comprehensive Group 










Arsenal Technical High School, In- 










dianapolis. Ind 

102 

52. 0 

13 

0.6 

73 

37.2 

8 

4.1 

100 

Emmerich Manual Training High 










School, Indianapolis, Ind 

83 

58.9 

0 

04 

40 

320 

3 

21 

141 

Joliet Township High School, Joliet, 










m 

88 

40.2 

7 

3.9 

78 

43.0 

6 

3.4 

170 

Total for comprehensive group. 

273 

62.9 

20 

5.0 

107 

38.2 

17 

3.3 

510 

Trade Group 










Bridgeport State Trade 8chool, 
Bridgeport, Conn 

72 

01.0 



44 

37.3 

2 

1.7 

118 

Trade School, Springfield, Maas. 

04 

53.8 



55 

402 



110 











Total tor trade group 

13fi 

57.4 



00 

41.8 

2 

.8 

237 

Technical Group 










Technical High School, Springfield, 










Mass 

09 

40.6 

4 

27 

70 

47.3 

5 

3.4 

148 

Commercial Group 










Commercial High School, Spring- 










field, Mass 

04 

40.0 

3 

1.0 

80 

404 

0 

3.1 

102 

Grand total 

705 

51. 1 

78 

62 

508 

40.0 

55 

3.7 

1,400 


80 s \ 

-• c 


It may be seen that more than half secured no further 
school training of any sort; about 5 per cent continued full- 
time training on the secondary level after leaving the par- 
ticular school from which their records for the present study 
were obtained ; 40 per cent continued secondary education 
on a part-time basis after beginning work; and 3.7 per cent 
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took some full-time and some part-time training of this type. 
The group with which the analyses of occupational histories 
are concerned is the first mentioned, namely, those whose 
sole training for vocations was obtained in one of the 12 
schools of the five cities included in this part of the study. 
There is one type of exception to this. A student may have 
attended some other school in which he received vocational 
training before entering one of the*12. The greatest number 
of transfers were found in the trade schools wj^re a small 
number had had some high-school training befofe transferring 
to trade school. It is not likely that the*time spent in high 
school had much vocational value because these transfers^, 
seldom stayed there more than a year and the proportion 
who attended at all is not very large. Although n« definite 
drtta on this factor in the situation are available, it is improb- 
able^ ttet it complicates or affeqjjjt the results to any appre- 
ciaDIe^xtenl. Mnst cases ar$ ret transfers 'and most of 
those that are fmqftfers ha4e made ifee change in order to 
obtain, in soipe other school*, dfe Wp£fy£ teaming* they could 
not get in school pre$bu4^ attended. Also, data 
presented in an earlier chapter on transfer of students show 
that most students in trade schools have not gone beyond 
the eighth grade. 

Proportion of Jorrner pupils entering occupations jor which 
they were trained in the secondary school. — It is common 
knowledge that not all pupils enter the occupations for 
which they receive training when in the secondary school. 
Since much of the vocational training is specific in its appli- 
cations, time spent by pupils in acquiring skills and under- 
standings needed in some occupations may represent largely 
a waste of time for them if they do not use the training in 
the occupation to which it is related. Many factors may 
contribute to failure of pupils to continue in the occupation 
for which they receive training. They may lose interest in 
it; they may find that they do not have ability to succeed 
in it; they may not be able to secure a placement in it and 
thereby be diverted to some other line of work. Whatever 
the cause of failure to use directly the vocational training 
received in the secondary school, careful students of secondary 
education will be vitally interested in such data. 
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Pupils may be included in this study though even they 


have continued their education after leaving the secondary 
school. The chief concern here is whether they continued 
in the same field of work. If pupils secured additional train- 


the high school provided the foundation for more advanced 
training. Such pupils would not be considered to have 
used the high-school training, however, unless they later 
entered the occupation. Consequently, a comparison of the 
occupations followed after leaving school and the courses 
taken in school will show the extent to which former pupils 
have made direct use of training received in secondary 
schools. , 

Proportion of commercial pupils entering commercial occu- 
pations . — Difficulty was experienced in relating commercial 
training to particular jobs in the commercial field. Many of 
the commercial subjects are directly helpful in a number of 
types of work and the titles of commercial positions do not 
define the limits of the duties of the persons filling the posi- 
tions. The clerk may do some typing and in some cases he 
may do some stenographic work. Consequently, it was 
decided to consider entry into any commercial position as 
satisfactory for indicating use of commercial training. The 
number of units of training to be reported included the u^ts 
earned in all commercial subjects. Pupils were not included 
in the study unless they had at least one unit of eredit in 
commercial subjects. Some of the commercial courses may 
not have been used, but there can be no doubt that some of 
the training was of value to the pupil in the commercial 
position which he held. The nature of the data given -by 
tffese former pupils did not make it possible to differentiate 
between sales positions and^clerical positions since both 
types of functions are cdhied by some workers and the title 
“clerk” is used to refer tb both types of work. 

A very large proportion of the commercial pupils h$ve 
been employed in a commercial occupation for at least p^rt 
of the time since they left high school. (See upper half of 
Figure 9.) As many as 84.2 per cen)»of the 597 former pupils 
here canvassed were so employed. The proportion i$ even 
higher, -90.1 per cent, for the small group who entered high 



ing before entering the occupation, the training obtained in 
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than one field, and entered one of the fields, he was credited 
with having entered an occupation trained for with indica- 
. tion of the number of units of training he had for the field he 
entered. If he entered none of the fields for which he had 
training, he was entered as not ha ving entered the field in which 
he had the largest number of units of training. It seemed 
better not to enter an individual more than once. To have 
entered the pupil with training for three occupations three 
times, one occupation entered and two not entered, would 
necessarily have lowered the extent of use of the training. 
One can hardly expect a pupil to follow all three occupations 
if he happens to have trained for three; it was considered 
satisfactory here if he entered one of the occupations for 
which he had trained. 

The proportion of the industrial pupils entering the occupa- 
tion for which they trained in secondary schools is lower than 
those just reported for the commercial pupils. (See Figure 9.) 
The percentage for the total group of 470 pupils is 45.3. 
There is little difference between the proportions for the 1920 
and the 1925 groups. There is also not a large difference for 
the pupils with different amounts of industrial training. 
The contrasts for groups with different amounts of training 
are larger for the comprehensive and trade schools. A small . 
proportion , of the technical pupils entered the occupation 
trained for anji those with most training entered in smaller 
proportions. About half of the pupils from the compre- 
hensive schools with one or more units entered the occupa- 
tion trained for but only a third of those with less training 
did so. 

Large differences are noted between the different types of 
schools. The percentages are much higher for the trade than 
for the other types of schools. While the percentage is as 
high as 75 for the trade schools, it is only 39.3 for the compre- 
hensive school, 25,7 for the general school, and 23 for the 
technical school. The differences between* schools are large 
both for the groups with a considerable amount of training 
and for the groups with a small amount of training. Ref- 
erence to Figure 9 will show larger variation among schools 
for the industrial than for the commercial field. In the pro- 
portion of pupils who enter the occupation field after leaving 
school the trade school excels the other types of schools more 
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than the commercial school excels the other schools in com- 
mercial training. The data for the trade schools are almost 
as favorable as the data for the (different schyls for commer- 
cial training. 

It should be recognized that sohae pupils in the general 
and comprehensive schools take shop courses without intent 
of lining them vocationally. All pupils who had as much as 
one unit of training were included regardless of whether or 
not they planned at the time to enter industrial occupations. 
These data show the extent these pupils ac\u^ly did use 
the training vocationally. The reader should be cautioned 
against excessive generalization from the limited data pre- 
sented from a small number of schools. It should be indi- 
cated, howeverjfehat the data reported for trade schools are 
in fcarmony with a more extensive canvass of students in 
trade courses by agents of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. The data secured from a 4-year canvass of 13 
States of the Northeastern region showed that 69.9 per cent 
of the graduates of trade schools entered the occupations for 
which they received training. 

Proportion of pupils in household arts courses entering occu- 
pations related to household arts— We ry small proportions of 
the pupils who took househood arts courses in secondary 
schools entered occupations in which such training would be 
directly helpful. Of 125 such pupils in comprehensive schools, 
only 15 entered an occupation in which such, training would 
be serviceable. The percentage is only 10.3 for the general 
high schools and 8.8 for the technical fchool. Most of these 
pupils took less than three units, but those who took larger 
amounts of training did not enter related occupations in 
larger proportions. It will be admitted by many that this 
training has its chief justification in its contributions to 
homemaking and not in the preparation for remunerative 
occupations. In reporting the foregoing data there is no 
intention to discredit the program in household arts by calling 
attention to the small extent of its use vocationally. Neither 
is it intended to suggest that larger stress should be given to 
the vocational aspects. An attempt has been matato canvass 
the extent to which courses of various types with vocational 
pbssibilities are used vocationally. It is sufficient here to 
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than one field, and entered one of the fields, he was credited 
with having entered an occupation trained for with indica- 
. tion of the number of units of training he had for the field he 
entered. If he entered none of the fields for which he had 
training, he was entered as not having entered the field in which 
he had the largest Dumber of units of training. It seemed 
better not to enter an individual more than once. To have 
entered the pupil with training for three occupations three 
times, one occupatipn entered and two not entered, would 
necessarily have lowered the extent of use of the training. 
One can hardly expect a pupil to follow all three occupations 
if he happens to have trained for three; it was considered 
satisfactory here if he entered one of the occupations for 
which he had trained. 

The proportion of the industrial pupils entering the occupa- 
tion for which they trained in secondary schools is lower than 
those just reported for the commercial pupils. (See Figure 9.) 
The percentage for the total group of 470 pupils is 45.3. 
There is little difference between the proportions for the 1920 
and the 1925 groups. There is also not a large difference for 
the pupils with different amounts of industrial training. 
The contrasts for groups with different amounts of training 
are larger for the comprehensive and trade schools. A small . 
proportion . of the technical pupils entered the occupation 
trained foi; anfi those with most training entered in smaller 
proportions. About half of the pupils from the compre- 
hensive schools with one or more units entered the occupa- 
tion trained for but only a third of those with less training 
did so. ; 

Large differences are noted between the different types of 
schools. The percentages are much higher for the trade than 
for the other types of schools. While the percentage is as 
high as 75 for the trade schools, it is only 39.3 for the compre- 
hensive school^ 25.7 for the general school, and 23 for the 
technical school. The differences between* schools are large 
both for the groups with a considerable amount of training 
and for the groups with a small amount of training. Ref- 
erence to Figure 9 will show larger variation among schools 
for the industrial than for the commercial field. In the pro- 
portion of pupils who enter the occupation field after leaving 
school the trade school excels the other types of schools more 
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than the commercial school excels the other schools in com- 
mercial training. The data for the trad© schools are almost 
as favorable as the data for the (different sch^ls for commer- 
cial training. \ 

It should be recognized that some pupils in the general . 
and comprehensive schools take shop courses without intent 
of using them vocationally. All pupils who had as much as 
one unit of training were included regardless of whether or 
not they planned at the time to enter industrial occupations. 
These data show the extent these pupils actually did use 
the training vocationally. The reader should be cautioned 
against excessive generalization from the limited data pre- 
sented from a small number of schools. It should be indi- 
cated, however Jfchat the data reported for trade schools are 
in barmony with a more extensive canvass of students in 
trade courses by agents of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. The data secured from a 4-year canvass of 13 
States of the Northeastern region showtfl that 69.9 per cent 
of the graduates of trade schools entered the occupations for 
which they received training. 

Proportion of pupils in household arts courses entering occu- 
pations related to household arts.— Very small proportions of 
the pupils who took househood arts courses in secondary 
schools entered occupations in which such training would be 
directly helpful. Of 125 such pupils in comprehensive schools, 
only 15 entered an occupation in which such. training would 
be serviceable. The percentage is only 10.3 for the general 
high schools and 8.8 for the technicalfchool. Most of these 
pupils took less than three units, but those who took larger 
amounts of training did not enter related occupations in 
larger proportions. It will be admitted by many that this 
tr ainin g has its chief justification in its contributions to 
homemaking and not in the preparation for remunerative 
occupations. In reporting the foregoing data there is no 
intention to discredit the program in household arts by calling 
attention to the small extent of its use vocationally . Neither 
is it intended to suggest that larger stress should be given to 
the vocational aspects. An attempt has been maH«4o canvass 
the extent to which courses of various types with vocational 
possibilities are used vocationally. It is sufficient here to 
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pwint out that few of the pupils who enrolled in household 
arts courses made use of it in an occupation which they 
entered after leaving school. 

, Proportion of pupils in fine arts courses entering occupations 
related to fine arts. — The proportion of pupils enrolled in fine 
arts courses in secondary schools entering occupations related ^ 
to fine arts after leaving school is about the same a 3 that for 
household arts. About a tenth of the 112 pupils responding 
to the inquiry form reported having spent some time in an 
occupation in which the courses in the fine arts would have 
been serviceable. As for the household arts, the courses in 
fine arts have their justification on bases other than the voca- 
tional. That is, pupils take these courses because of their 
interest in such work or because they desire to improve their 
appreciation of form, color, etc. A few of them, however, do 
find such training helpful vocationally. ! 

Percentage of time spent in occupations for which training 
was secured.— It should not be assumed that the pupils enter- 
ing the occupation for which they secured training have spent 
all their time since leaving school in that occupation. Some j 
pf them'have spent only a small fraction of the time in it, 
having spent most of the time in some other occupation. On 
the average, however, former pupils who entered the occupa- 
tion for which they received training have spent a large ] 
fraction of their time in that occupation. 

Proportion of former pupils employed at the time of the in- 
vestigation in an occupation for which they were trained in the 
secondary school. — The foregoing discussion has been con- 
cerned with the proportion of former pppils who spent some 
of the time since they left school in an occupation for which 
they were trained when in the secondary school. An analy- 
sis of the postschool careers of 92 pupils who entered indus- 
trial occupations for which they were trained in the secondary 
schools showed that, on the average, they spent 70.7 per cent 
of the time since they left school in an occupation for which 
they were trained. Some of them spent all the time since 
they left school in an occupation trained for and others who 
entered an occupation trained for spent only a small fraction 
of their time in it. 
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The proportions of the former pupils who were at the time 
of this investigation employed in an occupation for which 
they received tr aining in the secondary school are reported 
in Figure 10. These percentages are lower than those re- 
ported in Figure 9, but the differences are not so large as 
might be expected. Seventy-seven per cent of the former 597 
commercial pupils were employed in commercial positions 
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Figure 10.— Percentages of former pupils In the commercial and industrial arts curriculu ms 
in various schools employed, at the time of this investigation, in the occupations for which 
they were trained 


and 35.5 per cent of the 465 former industrial pupils were 
employed at the type of industrial work for which they were 
trained. The percentages for the different types of schools 
bear about the same relationships to each other as in Figure 9. 
There i 9 not a great difference between the different types of 
schools for the commercial pupils; for the industrial pupils, 
the percentages for the trade-echool group are much higher 
than those for the industrial pupils in other types of schools. 
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i. GENERALIZATIONS SUPPORTED BY FOLLOW- UP DATA 

Selective nature of data . — The data presented in this chapter 
can not be considered to be applicable to all secondary schools. 
The cities included in this study were chosen because of the 
excellence of their vocational programs as judged by the staff 
of the State departments of education. They can probably 
be characterized as being among the schools main taming more 
successful programs of vocational education in schools of the 
various types. Also, data presented in Section 1 of this 
chapter showed that the persons who returned the follow-up 
inquiry forms were somewhat more competent in their school 
work than those for whom data were not obtained. Conse- 
quently, the data probably depict a more favorable situation > 
than would be found in schools with less well-developed 
programs or would have been disclosed if complete data 
could have been obtained. 

Reasons for leaving school . — The most common reason re- 
ported for leaving school prior to graduation is an economic 
one. Need of help in supporting the family, need of help 
with the work at home, or desire to be earning money are 
reasons checked more frequently than all others combined. 
The next most common reason is lack of interest in school 
work. The schools have it in their power to do something 
about developing a program which has a strong appeal to 
students. Correction for the interference of the economic 
factor in the education of young people has not been gener- 
ally accepted as a responsibility of the school. However, 
equalization of opportunity for education can not be said to 
exist so long as large numbers are deprived of the opportu- 
nity for a secondary education because of the economic status 
•of their parents. 


Educational activities after leaving full-time secondary 
school. — Approximately a third of the girls and a half of the 
boys go directly to work after leaving the full-time secondary 
school. A majority of those leaving early continue their 
education on a part-time basis while working, and a few go 
back to school for further full-time training. Approximately 
40 per cent continued their education on a full-time basis 
after leaving secondary schools. About half of these went 
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to a college or university. Until the time they returned the 
check lists, only about a fifth failed to continue their education 
in some way after leaving the secondary schools. The full- 
time secondary school closes the formal education of only a 
small proportion of the pupils. 

The first positions held after leaving full-time secondary 
school . — The first positions are most frequently obtained 
through personal search or through friends. Less than a 
sixth of the girls and a tenth of the boys secured their first 
jobs through teachers or placement bureau of the school last 
attended. The former pupils were not conscious of help 
from the school in getting started in an occupation. For the 
most part, the first job which is located is accepted. The 
girls more frequently indicated that they had special training 
for the first positions they filled. 

Number of positions held since leaving full-time secondary 
school — The number of different positions held by former 
pupils since leaving school is in most cases three or less. 
There is very little difference between the 1920 and the 1925 
groups in this respect, the median number of positions for 
both groups being between two and three. It would appear, 
that most of the shifts take place during the first few years 
of employment. 

Salary at time of investigation .—Considerable variation is 
noted in the salaries of the different groups. The salaries of 
boys are higher than those for girls and the salaries of the 
1920 group are higher than those for the 1925 group. The 
approximate median salary for boys in the 1920 group is $35 
per week; for girls it is $25 per week; for boys in the 1925 
group it is $20 per week; for girls it is $18 per week. 

Satisfaction with present position— A large proportion of all 
groups reported satisfaction with their present positions. 
The reports of girls are more favorable than those of boys. 
Also, pupils of the 1920 group report satisfaction in larger 
proportions than the 1925 group. The percentage reporting 
satisfaction varies somewhat among the different groups, 
although the percentages are high for all groups. 

Relationship of training in commercial and industrial fields 
to kind of occupation entered.— A large proportion of the 597 
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commercial pupils from nine schools later enter commercial 
positions. This percentage is high even for the pupils with 
a small amount of commercial training. That these pupils 
tend to remain in commercial work is evidenced by the large 
percentage engaged in such work at the time the data were 
obtained. A much more extended canvass is needed to fur- 
nish the basis for generalization, but these data suggest large 
use of training. 

The proportion of 470 industrial pupils from six schools 
entering the industrial field for which they were trained is not 
so large as for the commercial pupils. The percentage for 
the trade schools approaches the percentages for the com- 
mercial pupils. The differences between the percentages for 
pupils with the different forms of training might be accounted 
for in part by the fact that the industrial training was related 
to the field of work trained for and the commercial pupils 
were considered to have entered the occupation trained for if 
they entered any type of commercial position. The differ- 
ence might be explained in part, also, by the greater tendency 
to consider the shop courses as part of general education. 
Thus, some pupils enroll in industrial courses without any 
intent of using such training vocationally. It should be 
noted, however, thatVi considerable proportion of the pupils 
in general schools who took industrial courses later engaged 
in industrial occupations, despite the fact that these courses 
were considered hot to be vocational in nature. The general 
agreement of this limited canvass with other more extended 
studies has been noted. 

Differences among types of schools in proportion of former 
pupils entering occupations related to the training received . — 
The proportion of former pupils in commercial courses who 
later entered an occupation related to those courses did not 
vary significantly with type of school. Those who attended 
the specialized commercial school entered a commercial occu- 
pation in larger proportions than is true for the other schools, 
but the differences are slight. 

Larger contrasts between, types of schools are noted for the 
industrial field. The percentage entering the occupation for 
which training was secured is considerably larger for the trade 
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school than for the other types of institutions. The percent- 
age is smallest for the technical school. While about a third 
of the pupils in industrial courses in the comprehensive 
schools later entered the occupations for which they secured 
training, the percentage for the trade school is 75. Many of 
the pupils in general and comprehensive schools enrolled in 
industrial courses without intention of using the training for 
vocational purposes. Consequently, the percentage actually 
using the training vocationally would naturally be smaller. 
However, it is significant to note that a considerable propor- 
tion of the members of all groups, even though they did not 
obtain extended training, entered the "occupations for which, 
they had been trained while in school. 
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CHAPTER IX- CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN PUBLIC 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

/ AS EXTESSIOS OF THE OFFER! SO TO SERVE INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 

Only a small number of pupils desire certain subjects. — It is 
not possible to recognize the interests and needs of all pupils 
because not infrequently only a small number, in some cases 
only one, desire a certain line of training. Such a condition 
is especially existent in the small schools where the regular 
offering of the school is necessarily limited and the number of 
pupils desiring the various types of training is small. Because 
of the smaller number of pupils, the number with a desire 
for any one course is frequently too small to justify the 
employment of a specialist and the provision of necessary 
equipment. EVen in the larger schools, these special interests 
are often ignored because the number of pupils with such 
interests is not large enough to justify providing for them. 

Great variety of courses available by correspondence. — The 
great demand for training in almost every vocational and 
academic field by persons who have left school has led to the 
. development of private correspondence schools and cor- 
respondence departments in the extension divisions of colleges 
and universities. The total offering of the most compre- 
hensive of the secondary schools is made available by these 
agencies, and many forms of vocational training not available 
in secondary schools can be obtained. If all the agencies 
•offering correspondence courses could be drawn upon, 
practically every line of study desired could be provided. 

Correspondence courses used extensively in other countries . — 
Correspondence courses have Deen used more widely in 
certain other countries, notably Canada and Australia, than 
in the United States. The departments of education in 
certain Canadian provinces, especially Ontario and British 
Columbia, have developed an extensive series of courses in 
high-school subjects which are made available to boys and 
girls in all parts of these provinces. These lessons are sent 
directly to the pupil and returned by him to the Department 
of Education for correction. » -This service is well organized 
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and i9 used by thousands of persons every year. The 
International Federation of Home and School in a press 
please under date of December, 1931, quotes os follows from 
the Ontario (Canada) Home and School Review: 

By the correspondence courses provided by the Ontario Department 
of Education, over 12,000 children were taught during 1930-31. The 
courses are provided for isolated rural districts where schools are not 
available; complete sets of lessons are carefully prepared for each 
grade. These courses are for persons of school age who live remote 
from any school; for those who can not attend school in winter by 
reason of road conditions or school being closed; and for those who are 
physically unable to attend school and for whom no other means of 
education can be provided. * 

f. EXTEST OE USE IS THE EXITED STATES 

Source of list of schools with correspondence study . — A 
systematic attempt was made in connection with the National 
Survey of Secondary Education to locate all schools using the 
correspondence type of instruction. Names of schools were 
obtained from State departments of education, and private 
correspondence schools generously provided lists of schools 
now using their courses or which formerly used them. In 
addition, a request was presented through the columns of the 
Journal of the National Education Association for schools with 
correspondence study to communicate with the United States 
Office of Education. By these methods, the names of 183 
schopls were obtained. A check list was sent to all these 
schools. Ninety-six replies were received^ and of these only 
42 stated that they now use correspondence courses, and 4 
stated that they had used them in the past. It is probably 
reasonable to infer that most of the 87 schools that did not 
return the questionnaire do not use correspondence courses. 

The 46 schools reporting use of correspondence courses are 
distributed to 16 States. Nebraska, the only State in which 
the practice is at all widespread, has 16 of the schools. In 
that State, correspondence study has received generous 
encouragement by the University of Nebraska and thtf State 
department of education as a means of extending the offering 
of the large number of small high schools in the State. SLx 
of the schools reporting are located in Michigan, 5 in Mas- 
sachusetts, 4 in Wisconsin, 2 each in Illinois, Kansas, and 
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Pennsylvania, and 1 each in Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Washington, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming. 

fypes of schools with, correspondence courses. — The cor- 
respondence courses have heen adopted most frequently by 
small schools. The median enrollment of the group of 
schools is 200, 36.5 per cent have enrollments of fewer than 300 
pupils, and 86.9 per cent have enrollments of fewer than 900. 
Only four of the schools have enrollments more than 1,000. 

, Since most of the small schools are general or compre- 
hensive in nature, it is to be expected that schools of thi« * 
type would have most of the correspondence study. Forty 
of the 46 schools are either general or comprehensive. Of 
the remainder, 3 are vocational, 1 is agricultAfa), 1 is a 
continuation school, and 1 an evening school. 

Subjects offered by correspondence. — Many of the subjects ' . 
offered in the secondary school are provided by correspond- 
ence in one or more of the 46 schools included in this report 
of practice. The subjects appearing jp four or more schools 
are listed in Table 71. Mathematics and English have the' 
highest frequencies. The only other nonvocational subject, ’ 
United States history, appeared in only four schools. The 
other subjects are vocational subjects frequently offered in 
secondary schools. They include commercial, shop, and 
agricultural subjects. Among other courses, offered in 
fewer schools than the subjects presented in the table, are 
’ typewriting, commercial law, civil service, mail clerk, 
Latin, French, civics, natural science, surveying, tool 
iqaking, and watch and clock repair. Many other subjects 
appear in a single school only. 


Table 71. — Numbers of schools offtring various subjects bp 

correspondence 


Number of 

Subject schools 

Mathematics (arithmetic, al- 
gebra, and geometry 15 

English and journalism. . 14 

Electricity and electrical engi- 
neering- 12 

Automobile mechanics 9 

Commercial art and draw- 
ing 9 


Number of 

Subject schools 

Drafting and mechanical 

drawing 8 

Bookkeeping and accounting. 8 

Agriculture * 7 

Aviation and airplane engines 6 

Salesmanship 5 

Shorthand 4 

United States history 4 
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Enrollment in correspondence courses. — The number of 
pupils in a school enrolled in correspondence courses varies 
greatly. The number! is as Iqw as 1 in some schools; the 
highest number for the schools here canvassed was 70. The 
median was 2.9. These small enrollments indicate that in 
most schools correspondence courses are being used to pro- 
vide for an occasional pupil who has a strong desire or need 
for a course that can not be provided in the regular way. 


S. THE ADMINISTRATION OF CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


Number oj courses permitted at any one time. — The pro- 
cedures followed in the use of correspondence courses have 
been listed in Table 72 with the number of schools reporting 
the use of each. The totals for any one practice do not 
always equal 46 because some of the respondents failed to 
furnish information on some of the items. The relative fre- 
quency for the various practices will show the relative extent 
of their use. 

Reference has already been made to, the use of correspond- 
ence courses to supplement the regular offering of the school. 
In many of the schools, pupils are permitted to enroll in only 
one course at a time. Others permit two or more than two 
courses and no limits have been set in some of the schools. 
Certain correspondence courses carry with them a group of 
subjects which together constitute training for some occupa- 
tion. Other coursfes, especially those of an academic nature, 
comprehend only a field of study so that a pupil might enroll 
in several courses at one time. These schools continue to 
consider the regular class work as the core of the program 
of the school with the correspondence courses used to supple- 
ment it when the needs of some pupil are not adequately 
served by the regular offering. ^ 

Table 72 . — Numbers of schools which follow various administrative 
practices in offering correspondence courses 


A. 


Practice a 

Number oJ courses permitted at any one time: 

1. One — 

2. Two - 

3. Three - 

4. Four - 

5. No limit 

6. No definite ruling 


Number of 
scbuols 

._ ' 24 

9 

1 

- . 1 

.. 1 
5 
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Table 72 . — Numbers of schools which follow various administrative 
practices in offering correspondence courses — Continued 

Practice Number of 

B. Number of unite allowed towards graduation: schools 

1. One unit 6 

2. Two units 9 

5 3. £our units.. 7 

4. No limit set or no reply to question 22 

5. Exceptional cases full requirement allowed 5 

C. Place of study: 

1. Home 20 

2. Study hall 17 

3. Classroom of related subject teacher 14 

4. School library _ . ^ 5 

5. Separate correspondence-study department 4 

D. Arrangement for time for study: 

1. Time set aside during school hours 37 

2. One period per day per course assigned 1 1 

3. Half hour per day per course assigned 3 

4. Two periods per day per course 10 

E. Bases of credits and marks: 

1 . Examination given byjfcpal school ^ 4 

2. Examination given by correspondence school 32 

3. Examination by local and correspondence school 2 

F. Title of person responsible for supervision of correspondence 

study: 

1. Superintendent of schools 6 

2. Principal of school 6 

3. Head of department - 6 

4. Instructor.. 10 

. 5. Director of correspondence study 2 

6. Combination of persons. 6 

G. Participation of local staff in handling correspondence 

lessons: 

1. Supervisors work individually with pupils. 36 

2. Supervisors assist pupils when they encounter diffi- 

culties 37 

3. Completed lessons corrected by local staff 9 

4. Completed lessons returned to correspondence school 

without attention from local staff.. 36 

H. Financing correspondence courses: 

1. Tuition paid by board of education 22 

2. Tuition paid by pupils l 18 

3. Textbook and supplies paid for by board of t education.. 17 

4. Textbook and supplies paid for by pupils 21 

5. Whole course paid for in advance 18 

6. Payments made as units are completed 7 

7. Payments made monthly for units completed ?... 8 
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Number of units allowed towards graduation. — That much 
caution is being exercised in introducing correspondence 
study is -shown by the regulation in some schools limiting the 
number of correspondence units allowed towards graduation 
from high school. (Table 72, Item B.) Six schools allow 
only one unit. Others set the limit at two and at four units. 
The nfimber reporting some limit is the same as the number 
reporting no limi t or failing to report. This failure to report 
probably indicates that no limit has been set. As many as 
five schools report that in exceptional cases, all work might 
be taken by correspondence. Reference is here made to 
pupils who for reasons of health or for other reasons are*’ 
unable to attend school. 

Place and time of study of correspondence courses. — The 
study of correspondence courses is carried on in much the 
same way as study of the regular courses.' Some of the study 
is done at home and some is done at school. The two domi- 
nant school locations are the study hall and the classroom 
of teacher of related subject. Only four of the schools report 
a separate correspondence-study department. Such arrange- 
ments are naturally not made unless a considerable number of 
pupils are participating in such a* program of training. An 
effort is made in most schools to have pupils plan their 
programs of study. As many as 37 of the schools report that 
time is set aside during the regular school day for such study. 
Schools vary in the amount of time pupils are asked to give 
to this work. More significant than the amount of time is 
the requirement that pupils systematically give attention to 
these courses and that there is some supervision given to 
their work. 

Bases of credit for correspondence study. — The assignment 
of marks and credits for correspondence work is somewhat 
complicated by the fact that the papers are marked by 
persons not connected with the local school. In only nine 
schools is there indication that members of the local staff 
participate in the correction of lessons. Most of the schools 
report that the completed lessons are returned to the corre- 
spondence school without attention from the local staff. 
(See Table 72, Item G.) Examinations are prepared and 
scored almost exclusively by the staff of the correspondence 
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school. In two schools, report is made that examination is 
given both by the correspondence school and by the staff of 
the local school. 

Supervision oj *'■ correspondence study . — Correspondence 
courses are supervised by a variety of functionaries in the 
school. In the small communities, they are sometimes 
supervised by the superintendents of schools. It should be 
stated, however, that in these smaller communities the 
superintendents carry many of the functions that fall to the 
principals in the larger schools. These courses are most 
frequently handled by some member of the staff of the high 
school. This person may be the principal, the head of 
the department related to the course taken by the pupil, or an 
instructor. In two schools a director of correspondence 
study is reported. As is true for the handling of other func- 
tions of the school, it is not unusual to find a combination 
of persons responsible for the supervision of correspondence 
study. 

The supervision of correspondence study may need to be 
somewhat different from the supervised study in connection 
with the regular class work. In the regular class work, the 
teacher directing the supervised study is a specialist in the 
field being studied and has defined the problems which pupils 
are studying. In correspondence work, the person in charge 
may not know much about the field of study. However, 
schools report that persons supervising this study often work 
individually with pupils and that they assist them when they 
encounter difficulties. Such assistance could be given very 
easily when the course is within the scope of preparation of 
some member of the staff of the school, as is true when the 
correspondence w r ork is an advanced course with few pupils 
electing it and the elementary course in the same field is 
offered in the regular program of the school. 

Financing correspondence courses . — It is not unusual for 
new developments in Question to be financed by private 
philanthropy or by the recipients of the training which is 
provided. The cost of the correspondence courses is not 
infrequently carried by the pupil. (Table 72, Item H.) In 
a still larger number of schools, the pupils carry the cost of 
textbooks and supplies. However, in as many as 22 of the 
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schools, the tuition is paid by the board of education, while 
the board of education provides the textbooks and supplies 
in 17 of the schools. 

That large proportions of correspondence students never 
finish the correspondence courses which they begin is common 
knowledge. However, persons taking correspondence courses 
are usually compelled to pay the fee for the complete course 
at the time of registration and they consequently receive 
only part of the service for which they have contracted. 
Some of the plans for the use of correspondence study in 
public schools have modified this arrangement so that only 
the portions completed are paid for. However, as many as 
18 of the schools report that the tuition is paid in full in 
advance. Other schools pay for units as they are completed, 
and in some cases monthly bills are submitted for the units 
completed during the month. While the exercising of care 
in the approval of pupil registrations in correspondence 
courses and the supervision of their study will doubtless 
reduce the percentage not completing the courses, a plan of 
financing which pays only for the service rendered or for the 
sections completed would seem to be tne better policy for 
public schools. . 


TablJ| 73 . — Per capita cost of instruction under regular class teaching and 
correspondence study in the Benton Harbor (Mich.) high school 1 

Subject Per capita coat 1 

Music k $14. 55 

Woodworking -- 14. 45 

Latin 13.62 

Biology 13.56 

Shorthand J 13.43 

Commercial geography 12. 73 

'Commercial law _ _ . i - 12 07 

English _ _ 11.92 

Economics 11.40 

Sociology 4 10.70 

Art..?. J 10.05 

Hygiene 9.89 

Typewriting i 8. 10 

Physical training 7. 09 

~ 1 Fmmn an nnpnh^ihM Study by Sidney C. Mitchell, StKpi. Of* Schools, I$€DtOQ Hlfbof, 
Mlcfa. a ? 

1 Per capita ooet of Instruction I a secured by dividing t her teacher's oalary bios additional 
Instructional expense by the product of the number of period* of work per day and the enroll- 
ment in the dees or group. - i 
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Subject Per capita cost 1 

Agriculture 

$37. 50 

Mechanical drawing. 

2a 40 

Pattern making 

. 21. -23 

Home economics 

. 21.07 

Mathematics 

. 20. 50 

French - 

. ia 47 

Physics - 

. 18. 23 

Chemistry- - 

. 18. 22 

History 

. 10L 17 

Bookkeeping 

. 1&67 

Spanish-- 

. 16.56 

German 

. 14.73 

CORRESPONDENCE 


STUDY 

. 14 68 
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The cost of instruction by correspondence is reported to be 
not greater than for the regular instruction in the different 
subjects of the high-school offering. Superintendent Mitchell 
of Benton Harbor, Mich., compared the per capita cost of 
instructicm in 26 subjects with the cost of the correspondence 
courses. I He calculated^ the per capita cost by dividing 
salary and other costs of instruction by the number of pupil- 
periods of instruction per week. The costs for the various 
subjects lend for correspondence instruction are given in 
Table 73. It will be noted that the cost of correspondence 
instruction is near the median for regular subjects. 

4. THE EFFECTIVENESS OF CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

Objective measures not yet available .—The attempt to use 
correspondence courses to supplement the regular program of 1 
the secondary school is so recent that no attempts at measur- 
ing their effectiveness objectively have yet been reported. 
The program has been developed sufficiently in some sections 
to make such evaluation possible. Such a study is now under j 

way in Nebraska. Achievement of pupils in correspondence 
courses can be compared with that for pupils who take the 
same courses under conditions of regular class instruction. j 

Judgments of effectiveness . — It was possible here to obtain 
only judgments of persons who have had experience with 
correspondence bourses concerning their effectiveness. (See 
Table 74.) As many as 36 of the respondents expressed the 
belief that the results they have obtained warrant trial of such 
courses by other schools. Only 'three responses were nega- 
tive. Most of the respondents are well enough satisfied with 
the results to plan to continue the programs in the future and 
some plan to extend the programs. Six of the respondents 
indicated that they will discontinue the work in the future. 
The consensus is that opposition is not developed toward 
these courses and that the achievement in such courses com- 
pares favorably with achievement in the regular courses. In 
fact, a small number, seven, report a belief that the achieve- 
ment is better. Colleges have generally accepted the credits' 
earned for admission and most schools have not experienced 
difficulty in getting pupils to enroll in correspondence^ urses. 
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A small number of schools make a negative report on each of 
the items'mentioned; that achievement is less, that colleges 
are unwilling to accept credits, and that pupils avoid the 
courses. However, the reaction is largely favorable to the 
attempts that have been made in these 46 schools to extend 
the offering of the schools and to serve better the needs of 
individual pupils by means of correspondence instruction. 

Table 74 . — Number of respondent* giving various responses regarding the 
effectiveness of correspondence study 

% 

Number of 


Reaction respondent* 

1. Results obtained warrant trial by others 36 

2. Results obtained do not warrant trial by others 3 

3. Uncertain whether results warrant trial by others 3 

4. Plan to discontinue, their use in future. 6 

5. Plan to expand program in future -- 13 

6. Plan to continue as at present 19 

7. Have never encountered any opposition _ . 39 

8. Have encountered opposition 5 

9. Believe achievement greater than in regular courses 5 

10. Believe achievement same as in regular courses 25 

11. Believe achievement less than in regular courses 7 

12. Have found colleges willing to accept credit for entrance... 23 

13. Have found colleges unwilling to pccept credit for entrance.. 3 

14. Have not experienced any difficulty in getting pupils to 

enroll in courses 31 

15. Have experienced sdtne difficulty in getting pupils to enroll 

in courses 9 


l. THE BENTON HARBOR PLAN 

Development oj the plan . — Since the Benton Harbor plan of 
instruction by correspondence was the first systematic school 
development, it is appropriate to give a brief description of it. 
The program was first carried on by Sidney C. Mitchell, then 
principal of the high school, as a private venture outside of 
school hours. The pupils paid for their courses and did their 
studying at home. In 1924-25 it was taken over as a public- 
school project and a part-time teacher was put in charge of 
the 40 pupils taking work on that basis. In 1925-26 a full- 
time teacher was employed as Director of Correspondence 
Study to supervise the work of approximately 100 pupils. 
Many of the courses were taken by only 1 pupil so it would 

fl 
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have been impossible to make the courses available in the 
school on any other basis than by correspondence. 

Characteristics of the program . — Correspondence instruction 
in Benton Harbor does not take the place of the regular pro- 
gram of instruction but it supplements the regular courses. 
Units of courses similar to regular subjects of the school are 
not taken by correspondence bu t in the regular classes. These 
subjects are credited both by the correspondence school and 
by the high school. High-school credit is given for the units 
completed by correspondence and they are applied also 
toward a diploma from the correspondence school. Only 
completed units are paid for. No payment is made for sec- 
tions of the courses that are not completed. The cost of text 
materials and supplies are paid by the pupil and the correction 
service (tuition) given by the correspondence school is paid 
by the board of education. v 

Pupils enrolled in correspondence courses are required to 
in at least one and a half hours each day on the corre- 
^■idence work. This study is done under the direct super- 
^Hon of the Director of Correspondence Study. As each 
assignment is completed, it is turned in to the director, who 
mails it to the correspondence school for correction and crit- 
icism. Pupils enrolled in correspondence courses retain 
their connections with other pupils of the school in courses 
not taken by correspondence. Experience with correspond- 
ence instruction since 1922-23 has made Superintendent 
Mitchell highly enthusiastic about the values of such in- 
struction. 
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CHAPTER X : THE 8UMMER HIGH SCHOOLS 

/. DEVELOPMENT OF THE SUMMER HIGH SCHOOL 

The regular school year reduced in length . — The first schools 
in the early years of the American colonies were open for only 
a short period of time. The length of the term was increased 
until it extended over nearly the entire year. There is an 
erroneous impression extant that the school year has con- 
tinued to increase in length. In some cities, the school year 
is now considerably shorter than it was a half century ago. 
Wicks 1 reported a comparison of the length of the school 
year in 1841-42 and 1927-f28. These data are presented 
in Table 75. The figures for 1841-42 were drawn from a 
bulletin of the United States Office of Education.* In every 
case, there is a large reduction. Exact comparisons can not 
be made for all cities because the data are not available in 
comparable terms. t 

The length of the school day has also been reduced. In 
Cincinnati in 1830, the daily sessions were from 8 to 12 and 
2 to 5 in the summer months and from 9 to 12 and 1 to 4 in 
. winter. In 1911, the daily hours were from 8.45 to 12 and 
from 1 .20 to 3.20. “It appears, therefore, that in this typical 
city the actual reduction in school time per year has been 
from 233 to 192 days, and from 1,348 to 960 hours. ” * 


Table 75. — Length of the school gear in certain cities for the years 1841-+2 

and 19t7-t8 • 


City 

1841-42 

1927-28 

Baltimore. 

11 months. 

38 weeks. 

Do. 

40 weeks. 

Do. 

38 weeks. 
40 weeks. 

Do. 

Boston. 

224 days 

Chicago 

48 weeks 

Cincinnati ... 

11 months. 

Cleveland. 

43 weeks 

Detroit 

259 days. 

New York City 

40 weeks 




• Wicks, Arthur F. Bummer High School in the Larger Cities. Unpublished matter's 
therii, Stanford University, 1032, p. 6. 

1 Wicks, Arthur F., Bummer High Sohoob in the Larger Cities. Unpublished matter's 
thesis, Stanfoid University, 192, p. 6. 

1 Deflec baugh, W. 8., Bummer flaerioni o i City Schools. U. 8. Bureau of Education (now 
Oflto of Education) Bulletin, 1917, No. 4A> p. 8. 

1 Ibid., p. ft. 
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The beginnings of the summer high school. — The first sum- 
mer high school is reported for Providence, R. I., in 1871 to 
provide a more favorable environment for the children than 
the streets of the city. The new type of school was not gen- 
erally accepted until much later. The second summer school 
reported was for Newark, N. J., and was opened in 1885. 
Deffenbaugh reported that the purpose of the school in 
Newark was to keep the children off the streets. “To 
enable backward pupils to make up deficiencies, to help 
bright ones to ‘skip’ a grade, and to keep others profitably 
employed were in the beginning secondary motives.” 4 

The growth of the summer high school. — Summer schools now 
exist in most of the larger communities. The increase in 
numbers of schools and in numbers of pupils enrolled has 
been rapid in recent years. The increase in enrollment from 
1922 to 1924 wast 26.7 per cent. The number of schools 
increased from 231 to 346. The number of cities with sum- 
mer schools increased to 392 in 1926 and to 447 in 1928. 
The increase in enrollment from 1924 to 1926 was 18.7 per 
cent and that^for 1926 to 1928 was 8.1 per cent. In 1928, 
there were 456,099 pupils enrolled in the summer schools of 
447 cities making report to the Federal Office of Education. 
About 4 per cent of the pupils enrolled in summer schools 
were in cities with fewer than 10,000 population. Separate 
data are not available for the high-school grades. 4 The 
data reported indicate the general acceptance of the provision 
of educational facilities during the summer months as a 
responsibility of the public school. 

Cities with summer high schools do not have large pro- 
portions of high-echool pupils enrolled in the summer school. 
Hoffman reported a comparison of the number of pupils in 
the summer high school with the number in high school during 
the regular school year. The percentages which the numbers 
in the summer school are of the numbers in the regular high 
school vary from 3.4 in Boston to 33.8 in Reading. The mean 
percentage for 27 cities for which data are presented is 14.3* * 


» Ibid., pp. ®-10. 

• These data were taken from the Biennial Survey of Education, 1926-28, U. 8. Office of 
Education Bulletin, 1980, No. 16, pp. 487-488. 

• Hoffman, David M. Status of Summer High Schools in Cities of More Than 100,000 
Population. School Review, 83:109, February* 1925. 
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Date of organization of summer high schools. — As port of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education, data were ob- 
tained concerning the summer high school. A blank of 
inquiry was sent to all summer high schools that could be 
located. Two hundred and thirty-nine schools furnished 
the data requested. In ^ddition to the information obtained 
from the investigation made in the Survey, data obtained by 
other investigators will be reported. 

The date of organization of 203 of the summer high schools 
for which this item of information was reported is given in 
Table 76. More than a third of them have been organized 
since 1925 ^nd about two-thirds have been organized since 
1920. A negligible proportion have been in existence as long 
as 25 years. These data support the statement made above 
that the summer high school is a relatively recent develop- 
ment, even though the first schools were organised approxi- 
mately 60 years ago. 


Table 76. — Distributidh of Rummer high schools according to year of 

' organization , 


Year of organiiation 

N am- 
ber 

Per 

cent 

< 

Year of organization 

^Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

1030-1031 . 

1 

0,5 

1005-1009 

7 

3.4 

1025-1029 

78 

38.4 

1000-1004.: 

5 

16 

1020-1924 

66 

33 

27.fi 
16. 3 

Before 1000 

1 

.5 

tui/c IQIO 




iVKriViV ..... .... 

1010-1014 

22 

10.8 

Total 

303 

100.0 






Enrollments in summer high schools included in investiga- 
tion. — Some of the summer high schools are very small and 
others have large numbers of pupils enrolled. The data 
presented in Table 77 show 24 schools with' fewer than 50 
pupils and 38 with 1,000 pupils and more. The median 
enrollment for the entire group is 271.9; a fourth of them 
have enrollments smaller than 102.3, and the largest fourth 
haVe enrollments of more than 666.7. 

The number of girls enrolled in the summer high schools is 
slightly larger than the number of boys. The median 
number of boys is 101.5 and the median for girls is 123.4. 
These data may indicate that girls find fewer interesting 
out-of-school activities available for them in the community. 
The numbers of pupils in the different grades do not differ 
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greatly, except that the number for the twelfth grade is 
smaller than for the other grades. 

Schools that have been in existence for a number of yean 
have experienced a steady growth. (See Table 78.) Ninety- 
seven of the schools reported enrollments for 1924, 1926, 
1928, and 1930. The same scty>ols are represented in all 
four groups of the table. The medians have increased 
steadily, although not strikingly. 

Table 77. — Enrollments in summer schools of 1930 


Number of schools with various enrollments 


Number of pupils 

Boys 

Olrls 

Orade 

9 

■v 

Orade 

10 

Orade 

11 

tirade 

12 

Total 

1 

2 

8 

4 

I 

1 

7 

8 

1,000 or more 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

38 

900-999 

3 

3 





2 

800-899 

2 

2 


i 



fi 

700-708 

6 

2 


1 


1 

O 

4 

000-400 

6 

e 


1 

3 


12 

600-699 

6 

10 




1 

in 

400-400 

7 

li 

2 

4 

3 

1 

lv 

10 

300-399 

7 

10 


s 

6 

5 

10 

250-299 

11 

7 

4 

4 

5 

3 

IV 

10 

200-249 

2 

9 

0 

13 

9 

0 

13 

150-199 

16 

14 

10 

5 

7 

7 

20 

100140 

22 

23 

11 

9 

14 

10 

17 

60-00 

30 

27 

22 

23 

18 

18 

31 

Fewer than 60 

64 

48 

36 

35 

35 

36 

91 

Median. 

101.5 

123.4 

76.0 

. 81.8 

77.0 

62 0 

271.9 

First quartlle .. K 

45.0 

47.0 

30.0 

29.2 

24.5 

223 

1023 

Third quartlle 

258.3 

37a 0 

. 158.3 

211.5 

213.9 

108.8 

00a 7 


Table 78 . — Enrollments of 97 summer high schools in 1924, 1926. 1928 1 

and 1980 


Number of'puplls 


1,000 and more.. 

900-999 

800-899 

700-799 

600-009 

MO-599 

400-499 

300-399 

300-299 

100-199 

* than 100.. 


Median 

First quartlle.. 
Third quart lie. 


Number of schools with various 
enrollments 


1934 


14 

1 

4 

2 

B 

7 

0 

7 

12 

23 

10 


276.0 
131.3 

636.0 


1926 


17 

2 

2 

6 

6 

3 

4 
16 
14 
10 
14 


326.0 

161.0 
736.0 


1928 


17 
* 3 

3 

4 
6 
4 
0 

14 

10 . 

11 

13 


3612 

201.4 

708.8 


lp30 


22 

3 

6 

1 
8 
6 

2 

13 
16 
8 

14 


363.5 

222.5 
896.0 
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I. PURPOSES OF SUMMER HIGH SCHOOLS 

The reasons for the development of summer high schools 
can not be determined with certainty; one can only obtain 
the statements of persons now in positions of responsibility. 
Reference has already been made to the desire in the organi- 
zation of the first summer schools to keep the children off 
the streets. It is doubtlessly true that present-day opinion 
is in accord with this early judgment that the summer school 
provides a more favorable environment for the growth and 
development of the child than the out-of-school summer 
environment in the typical American city. However, only 
a fourth of the respondents included in Table 79 checked 
item 4, which covers the item just mentioned. However, 
“ to provide for pupils who have no other summer employ- 
ment” may not have carried to the respondents the same 
meaning as “the provision of a more favorable environment 
than the streets.” 


Table 79 . — Purpose* of £89 summer high schools as indicated by persons 
' in positions of responsibility 


Purpose 

9 

Number 
express- 
ing each 
purpose 

Per 

cent 

1 . To five pupils a n opportunity to make up subjects failed during the 
regular school year . - - 

# 

237 

W .2 

2. Ta enable more capable pupils to complete courses earlier 

3 . Til utilise school plant during summer months. 

194 

81.2 

W 

23.4 

4 . To provide for pupils who have no other summer employment 

58 

24.3 


The first two purposes listed in Table 79 are the dominant 
ones expressed by the heads of these schools. A large pro- 
portion of pupils go to summer school to make up work in 
which they failed during the previous school year in order 
that they may continue with their regular class. Practically 
all respondents indicated this to be one of the purposes of 
the school. A somewhat smaller proportion reported that 
they aim to enable., the more capable pupils to complete 
courses earlier. That is, prevention of retardation appears to 
have motivated the development of the summer high schools 
more than the acceleration of brighter pupils. The third 
item, “To utilize school plant during summer months,” is 
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, ™Zl tUne8 t given “ a defense of the summer school. While 
ay not appear to be a wise policy to invest large sums of 
money m school buildings and have them lie idlest a fourth 

2 v TL*T“ Wdlyjustify using the school buildup 
merely to have them in use. The justification would be £ 

e improvement of the opportunities for children which is 
made possible by such use. 

3. THE PROGRAM OF THE SUMMER HWH SCHOOL 

Some of regular high-school subjects not included -to 
v estimations by Bush and Wicks showed Xt ^Tof t 

tbe°offerim?s TX°‘ regU,ar ^‘‘•“‘■o.l subjects from 
* ,*™ gs ot ‘I 1 ? summer high school. Bush reported 

that of 79 summer high schools “ 52 do not offer stenoCTaphv 

“ d!* : ? T T‘ • ° DOt 0ffer P 1 ^ or chemiatr/; 

offeMiome m!^ 0 ' Iangua S e i 72 P«r cent do not 

wfcks Z^T“ ; ttBd 71 Por oo* 1 ^ offer no ship courses." 7 
ih.uT^. b ' percentages of 56 summer high schools 
that did not offer different subjects. The percent^eTro 

'° 9 T„!r^ e T 161 : Un7 ' 71 : P^cs, S3; che^t£ 

i 1'm„ ”; 2 jj stemyaphy, 34; typewriting, 34; manual 

finT^f’J*’ ^ amCaI dnwm S, 54; hoiisehold art, 68* 
fine art, 66; geometry, 2. The reason given most frequentlv’ 
by 79 per cent of the schools, for not offering theseTubjecte 

Tf IZl^th Ck8 ’ “ the lack ° f dema ^for them. Lack 
J . “ th ® 8 " mmer session was mentioned bJL 4 per 
cent of the schools. 8 * P er 

Subjects offered in summer high scWs.-Practicallv all 
subjects m the regular offering of the high scbXpZ, to 
one or more of these summer high schools. (See Table 80 1 

nZ^'rZT mM \ mon '^“4 .hLtC 

nowever, the practices m the schools show that all th*** 

Ltr? -der the condW 0 f trlZ 

-Ostruct'on if facilities are available and if pupils elect them. 

^.anrsn. Comnt Piwtlce. in Summw sdwol. Sd,^ n„a. , !:Bt ritaw 

' Wick*. Arthur F. Op. cit., pp. 80-81. -• 
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One might make the generalization that the academic subjects 
appear in a lafger proportion of the schools than the shop 
subjects: The largest frequency for the industrial arts 
group (27 schools) is for mechanical drawing. Printing and 
woodworking appear in only 10 schools. The vocational 
subjects in the commercial field are very commonly offered, 
the number being especially high for typing. A consider- 
able number of the schools offer the different courses in 
science which involve laboratory work. The extensive 
scope of the offerings of this group of summer high schools 
can best be appreciated by the reader from a canvass of the 
list of subjects reported in Table 80. 

The data on the enrollment in the different subjects have 
been presented to show the extent to which pupilp elect each. 
While in some schools the enrollments are relatively small, 
it is clearly the policy to offer in the s umm er only the subjects 
J desired by enough pupils to furnish a class of reasonable 
size. The enrollments are largest for the regular required 
subjects of the high school, such as English and mathematics, 
and for the commercial subjects. 

Some of the subjects are taken largely by pupils enrolled 
in certain grades. Respondents were asked to indicate the 
grade which was the dominant classification of the pupils 
in each subject. In some cases, several grades were checked 
since pupils enrolled in the subject came in equal proportions 
from several grades ; in other cases no response was given to 
this part of the inquiry. These data are reported in column 
4-7 cl Table 80. The purpose of this inquiry was to deter- 
mine what grade levels were being served by the various 
subjects. For the most part, subjects normally offered for 
some grade level during the regular school year are reported 
as serving mostly pupils on the same grade level during the 
summer. 
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Table 80. — Number of 839 summer high schools offering various subjects 

and data on enrollment 


Subject 

Number 
of schools 
offering 
subject 

Median 
enroll- 
ment In 
subject 

Number of schools reporting 
each grade as dominant clas- 
sification of pupils in the 
subject 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

* 

S 

4 

5 

4 * 

7 

COMMERCE 

Accounting 

Advertising 

13 

1 

70 

1 

1 

i 

35 

1 

1 

80 

3 

10 

15 

40 

48 

1 

1 

1 

10 

1 

7 
1 

10 
. 1 
88 

5 

2 

12 

101 

6 

8 

218 

1 

1 

3 
8 
2 
10 
8 
1 

00 

34 

2 

150 

1 

70 

83 

42 

4 
13 
7 

10- 

50 

.“ 5 .. 

2 

3 

2 

1 

Bookkeeping 

33 

8 

29 

26 

7 

Business economics 

Business relations... 





" 

Business spelling 






Business training. . . 

32 

12 

1 

4 

2 

Commerce. 

Commerce and industry. 






Commercial arithmetic.. . 

20 

30 

22 

3 

2 

Commercial art 

Commercial correspondence. 

25 

29 
32 

30 




i 

5 

4 

17 

Commercial English 

1 

2 

1 

10 

6 

7 

17 

Commercial geography 

Commercial law 

Commercial organization.... 



Comptometry 






Elements of business. . 






Filing 

50 

1 

1 


1 

Merchandising 


Office appliance. . . . 

38 


1 


2 

Office production... 



Penmanship 

30 

3 

3 



Secretarial training.. . 



Stenography 

35 

1 175 


20 

41 

20 

Stenotypy 


Sales and advertising... 

QaIm rwirMratlnn 





cuicn wujam tlliuUb 

Salesmanship 

25 

45 

26 

42 

06 



1 

43 

1 

4 

132 

4 

25 

1 

5 
107 

Typing 

0 

31 

English 

Applied English 

Composition 

3 

121 

3 

131 

English i 

Oral English 

Reading 






English essay 

25 

25 





Grammar 

1 


i 


Journalism 



Literature 

46 

25 

3 

4 

5 

1 

7 

Speech 

Spelling 




Foreign Languages 
F rench 

42 

38 

25 

1 

51 

11 

42, 

7 

15 

3 

German 

Italian 

Latin 

4! 

76 

82 

43* 

18 

Modern languages 

Spanish 

36 

41 

32 

25 

45 

21 

27 

5 

21 

1 

7 

23 

28 

5 

5 

3 

0 

36 

Bistort 

American 

Ancient 

13 

English r. 

i 

European 

2 

Marly European 


Modern European 







i The phase ot the subject not indicated. 
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Table 80 . — Number of £39 summer high schools offering various subjects 
and data on enrollment — Continued 


* 

Subject 

Number 
of schools 
offering 
subject 

Median 
enroll- 
ment in 
subject 

Number of 
each grade 
sifleation 
subject 

schools reporting 
> as dominant das* 
of pupils in tbe 










9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

1 

S 

4 

5 

. | 

7 

History— C ontinued 








History 1 

96 


18 


34 

32 

32 

Ancient and medieval 

1 



Early civilisation 

1 






Early progress 

1 






History and problems, A. D 

1 






History of civilliation 

2 






History of mankind 

1 






History problems 

1 






Industrial , , , 

7 

30 


1 

2 


Latin American history 

1 




Medieval 

6 

50 

1 


6 

2 

1 

Medieval and modern 

7 




Modem 

35 

. 32 

3 

17 | 

1 

24 

1 

Oklahoma history. . 

1 



Pacific Coast historv 

1 






Rocky Mountain history s. 

1 






Roman 

2 

25 

1 




United 8tates 

17 

47 


11 

9 

World 

31 

35 

4 


14 

5 


* Industrial Arts 1 





Aircraft design 

1 







Architectural drawing 

2 






Auto mechanics 

7 

25 

1 


3 

4 

Basketry - 

1 

p 




Cabinet making 

i 






Electricity 

6 

63 



2 

l 

Direct and alternating current 

1 




Forge - 

3 






Foundry + - 

1 






Machine - 

1 






Machine shop 

6 

50 



2 



Mechanical drawing-- 

27 

33 

2 


3 

5 

3 

Machine drawing 

2 





Pattern - 

1 






Pottery - 

1 






Printing 

10 

33 

1 


3 

2 


Sheet metal 

1 

25 



1 


Shop 

2 




Shop machinery 

l 






Textile training 

1 






Woodworking 

10 

19 



3 

1 

2 

Mathematics 

Algebra 

176 

* 

42 

5 


4 

3 

3 

Arithmetic.-- c 

24 

31 

6 


4* 

3 

3 

Calculus ' 

1 

25 




1 

Industrial mathematics 

3 




Mathematics 1 

45 

83 

15 


12 

10 

8 

Plane geometry 

161 

35 


89 

36 

2 

Solid geometry 

57 

25 



14 

25 

Trigonometry 

29 

27 



2 

17 

Music, Arts, and Crafts 
A rt 

10 




Band . 

8 






Cooking 

3 






Costume design 

1 






Dramatic art 

1 






Freehand drawing 

5 

25 



l 



1 The phase of the subject not Indicated. 
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Table 80 . — Number of 289 summer high schools offering various subjects 
and data on enrollment — Continued 





Number of schools reporting 


Number 

Median 

each 

grade as dominant clas- 


of schools 

enroll- 

si flea 

tion of 

pupils 

in the 

6 ubject 

offering 

ment in 

subject 




subject 

subject 








9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

l 

1 

4 

4 

1 

7 

Music, Arts, and Cbaft 9 — C ontd. 







Group music 

2 

25 




1 

Harmony 

1 





Home economics 

1 






Household arts 1 ^ 

1 






instruction In music. 

3 






Music 1 

5 

30 




i 

Orchestra 

5 





Sewing 

9 

58 


1 


l 

8 tage craft 

1 




> Science 







Astronomy 

1 

25 




i 

Biology 

87 

34 

21 

36 

5 

l 

Botany 

16 

27 


5 

2 


Chemistry 

76 

32 


3 

27 

o 

25 

General science 

43 

29 

31 

3 

Geography 

Oeology 

12 

1 

33 

25 

2 

11 

3 

1 

1 

Physical geography 

21 

38 

3 

4 

2 

3 

Physics 

68 

38 


1 

27 

26 

Physiology _* 

10 

25 


4 

3 

6 dence 1 

34 

38 

13 

5 

2 


Zoology 

6 

25 





Social Studies (other than history) 




\ 



Civics 

92 

36 

31 

5 

14 

21 

Civics and democracy 

1 






Civics and vocations 

1 






Current history 

1 






Economics 

55 

34 

1 

1 

13 

30 

Economic geography 

8 






Personal efficiency 

10 






Problems of democracy : 

12 

38 



3 

6 

Social science 1 

36 

38 

4 


6 

13 

United States Constitution 

2 




Specials or Others 







Agriculture 

2 


1 


1 


Automatic telegraphy 

1 





Automobile drivers 

1 






Beauty culture 

1 






Camp cooking 

1 





Janitorial engineering 

1 






Law 

1 






Physical education 

6 




; 


Psychology 

1 

25 




2 

Representation 

1 

25 



i 


Burveving 

1 






Vocational guidance 

1 






Waiting table 

1 














1 The phase of the subject not indicated. 


Extracurriculum activities in the summer high school — 
Extracurriculum activities have not been generally incor- 
porated in the program of the summer high school. Wicks 
reports that as many as 88 per cent of 57 cities canvassed 
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had no extracurriculum activities. Only 5.3 per cent reported 
the existence of an advisory organization. The percentages 
of schools with various activities were 1.8 for baseball, 5.3 
for swimming, 3.5 for tennis,. 3.5 for school paper, 5.3 for 
assembly, 5.3 for excursions, and 1.8 for clubs.® Pupils come 
to the summer high school for class instruction and the sup- 
plementary learning activities provided in the regular high 
school are usually lacking. 

4. THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE SUMMER HIGH SCHOOL 

Length of summer session . — The length of the summer ses- 
sion varies considerably. (Table 81 .) The great majority of 
them are either 6, 7, or 8 weeks in length, with about three- 
eighths running for 8 weeks, three-eighths running for 6 
weeks, and another eighth running for 7 weeks. A few extend 
over a period of 12 weeks and a small number run for only 5 
weeks. These data are similar to those obtained by Wicks 
from his canvass of 69 schools. He found 45 per cent 6 
weeks in length, 16 per cent 7 weeks, 32 per cent 8 weeks, 
and 7.3 per cent 9 weeks. 10 


Table 81 . — Distribution of summer high schools according to the numbers 

of weeks in the session 


Number of weeks 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Number of weeks 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

oent 

12 

3 

1.3 


33 

1X9 





91 

38.2 


0 

2l5 


3 

L 3 

9 

13 

5.5 





89 

37.4 

Total 

238 

100. 1 


Number of courses permitted . — There is considerable agree- 
ment in the number of courses pupils are permitted to take 
during the summer term. (See Table 82.) As many as 77.6 t 

per cent report that two courses are permitted. A much 
smaller proportion, 11 cent, indicated that three courses 
are allowe^. Four schools stated that only one course could 
be taken. Some of the schools qualified the answer to this 
question, indicating that the number permitted varied with 
the educational needs of the pupil. The number of courses 
permitted affects the amount of time the pupil can give to 
each course. 


• Wioka, Arthur F. Op. dt., p. 86. 

# Ibid* p. 38. 
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Table 82.— Numerical and -percentage distribution of summer high schools 
iccording to the number of courses pupils are permitted to take 


Number of courses 

Number 
of schools 
allowing 
each 
number 

Per cent 

More than 4 

17 

5 

26 

177 

4 

7.6 
2. 2 
11.0 
77.6 
1.8 

4 

3 

2 

1 .. 

Number of schools 

228 

ioai 



Length of the class period . — There is wide variation in the 
length of the class period. Wicks * 11 reported a range of from 
30 to 138 minutes. The -60-minute period, the one most 
commonly used, was reported by 26 per cent of the schools. 
Twelve per cent of the schools reported a 45-minute period. 
Some of the schools have, a period 2 hours in length and one 
school reported a 3-hour period. The hour period was used 
by about 50 per cent of the schools canvassed by Bush 12 in 
1923. The 2-hour period was most frequently used for the 
laboratory subjects. It is probable that the same length of 
period is used in the summer school as in the regular high 
school with the exception that in some schools a lengthened 
period is used in the summer school. 

Tuition charge for summer school . — The summer high school 
is not open to all pupils as a free public school in some com- 
munities. Instead, a tuition charge is often made. Of a total 
of 17£ schools reporting on this item in the inquiry made in 
the srawey, 102 had a charge and 73 had no charge. The 
size of the fee varies from less than $6 to more than $30 for a 
full program. (See Table 83.) The median charge in the 
102 schools was $10.84. The figures given refer to pupils who 
reside in the district supporting the school. Some schools 
make a higher charge for nonresident pupils. The charge for 
nonresident pupils is' somewhat larger in the schools that, 
make a charge for resident pupils than in schools that do 
not have a charge for those residing in the district. In more 
than half of the communities the summer high school has 

» Ibid., p. 41. 

11 Bush, Ralph H, Op. dt., pp. 143-144. 
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not yet been entirely accepted as part of the free public 
program of education. v 


Table 83 . — Distribution of summer high schools according to the amount 
of special tuition charged for attendance 


_x. 

• 

Amount of tuition charge for a full program 

I 

Schools 
charging 
tuition to 
resident 
pupils 

Schools charging tuition to non- 
resident pupils 

In schools 
with a 
smaller 
charge to 
resident 
pupils 

In schools 
without a 
charge to 
resident 
pupils 

All 

schools 

* 1 

2 

S 

4 

6 - 

$31 or more 

2 


1 

1 

$26-530 

1 

2 

2 

4 

I21-S26 

6 


4 

4 

$16-520 

18 

4 

3 

7 

$11-115 

24 

4 

11 

15 

$6-510 

33 

3 

6 

9 

$1-56 

19 


4 

4 

No charge - 

73 




Total number of schools 

176 

13 

31 

44 

Median charge 1 — 

$10.84 

$15. 38 

$13.50 

$14 


1 Only schools making some charge were included in calculating these medians. 

\ . * ■ 

The staff of the summer high school . — The principalship of 
the s umm er high school is filled in about half of the cases by 
the principal of the regular high school and in a sixth of the 
schools by the vice principal of the high school. (Table 84.) 
It is sometimes filled by a junior high school principal, an 
elementary school principal, the head of a department in the 
high school, or a teacher in the high school. In most situa- 
tions, there is continuity in the administration of the regular 
school and the summer high school. 


TAble 84 . — Position during regular school year of person who serves as 
principal of the summer high school 


Position 

Number 

Per 

cent 


117 

34 

8 

10 

19 

22 

66.7 

16.2 

3.8 

4.8 
9.0 
10.5 

Assistant pnncipafof high school 

Junior hign school principal 

Elementary -school principal 

Head of department in high school 

Teacher in nigh school 

Total 

310 

100.0 
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Wicks 13 made some analyses of the teaching load and sal- 
ary. On the average, 4 hours of classroom teaching is re- 
quired of the summer teacher. For half of the schools, there 
are no additional responsibilities, and the teacher is not 
required to be at the school building more than the 4 hours 
given to teaching. Some schools require the teachers to be 
on duty for some time in addition tp the time given to teach- 
ing. About half of the schools require the teacher to be on 
duty 5 hours a day. The salary of the teachers ranges from 
$4 to $16 a day. The median pay is $7.50. 

6 THE QUALITY OF THE WORK DONE IN THE SUMMER HIGH SCHOOL 

Opinions concerning the quality oj work done in summer 
high school . — Judgments of quality of work done in summer * 
high schools have been favorable. Deffenbaugh quoted 
from the report of the Superintendent of Schools of Newark 
of 1914-15 as follows: “Many teachers reported that their 
classes in advanced subjects completed more work than the 
classes do regularly in 20 weeks.” 14 Deffenbaugh also re- 
ported that an average of from 71 to 80 per cent of the pupils 
who have failed in one or more subjects in the regular term 
succeeded in making up those subjects and in gaining a pro- 
motion. Only a small proportion of the pupils, not more than 
11 per cent, succeeded in gaining a half year by attending 
summer school in 24 of the 37 schools studied. The percent- 
age was much higher for some of the schools. 16 

The report of the superintendent of schools in Los Angeles 
for 1913-14 strongly lauded the work of the summer schools: 

TheyOercentagc of failures in vacation work is less than that of regu- 
lar wt. . . . The percentage of pupils taking work for advanced 
credi* was considerably higher' than of those taking work for back 
credits. It has been the general concensus of opinion of both teachers 
and pupils that the summer school is more rational and a more interest- 
ing school than the regular school. 

While one might wonder what it was that made this summer 
school more successful than the regular school, the statement 
can certainly be accepted as* presenting a judgment not 
unfavorable to the summer school. 

11 Wloks, Arthur F. Op. dt., pp. 5H1. 

14 Deffeobtugh, W. 8. Op. dt. r p. 15. " ‘ 

” Ibid., p. 10. 
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Bush obtained responses favorable to the summer high 
school. Two-thirds of the respondents stated that they 
obtained as good results from the summer session as from the 
regular academic year. The other third gave negative 
responses. 1 ® Since supplementary information was not ob- 
tained, it is not possible to .give the reasons for the negative 
reactions. 

Measure s of quality of work in summer schools . — The State 
examinations in New York have made possible some check on 
the work done in summer schools. “ In this State during the 
year 1925-26, 808,374 of these papers were written. Of this 
number 617,171, or 76 per cent, received passing grades. In 
the following 1926 summer session, of 15,199 papers written, 
66.6 per cent of them received passing grades.” 17 This is only 
slightly lower than the averages for the State in the January 
and June examinations. 

•Reals made a careful comparison of the achievement in 
two summer high schools in New York City with achieve- 
ment during the regular school year. The following quota- 
tion will summarize the results of the comparison: 

Five achievement testa were given during the summer high-school 
session in two schools in order to compare the quality of the work In 
the summer school with the quality of work during the regular aca- 
demio year. Nonsummer groups and summer groups were equated 
on the basis of Terman test Bcores. In only two instances were there 
significant differences in favor of the nonsummer school group. Ten 
differences were not significant for either group. Seventeen differ- 
ences were in favor of the summer .group. It was concluded that the 
work of the summer high-school group was superior to that of the regu- 
lar academic year. 

The success of summer hfgh-echool pupils who were promoted to 
advanced work was compared with that of nonBummer high-school 
pupils In the regular academic year. In no instance was there a sig- 
nificant difference in favor of summer high-school pupils. In five 
instances there were significant differences in favor of the nonsummea 
high-school group. The conclusion was drawn that nonsummer high- ' 
school pupils are superior in their ability to do advanced work. The 
fact that summer high -school pupils were superior In their achievement 
during the summer session^ but inferior in their ability to do advanced 
work *when compared with nonsummer high-school pupils, was ac- 

11 Bash, Ralph H. Op. dt. f p. 146. 

17 Reals, Will la Howard. A Study of the Summer High School. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Contributions to Education, No. 537, 1OT8, p. 23. 
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counted for as follows: In the study of the achievement during the 
g limm er session the groups were equated on the basis of their Terman 
scores, but in the study of the ability of summer high-school pupils to 
do advanced work, this equating of groups was impossible, because of 
the few cases and because of their being scattered in so many different 
high schools. It has already been shown that the Terman scores of 
the summer groups were much lower than for nonsummer groups taking 
the same achievement tests. A later chapter also showed that the 
Terman scores of the summer group were below the norms established 
by Terman for their respective grades. There is plenty of reason to 
believe, therefore, that had these groups been of equal initial ability 
these differences would probably have been different, and that the ability 
of summer school pupils to do advanced work might have been just as 
good as the ability of nonsummer high-school pupils in the same work. 1 * 

♦ 8. THE SUMMER HIGH SCHOOL AN EXTENSION OF EDUCATIONAL 

SERVICE 

The summer high school not yet completely accepted. — The 
R umm er high school has not yet been completely accepted 
as an integral part of the school. Instead, iyis tkmmonly 
made available for those who are weak in certain subjects 
or for those who desire to advance more 'rapidly than the 
normal rate. A number of policies in the summer school 
differ from those followed in the regular high school. The 
charge of tuition for the summer school is an important 
violation of the principle of free public education. The 
restriction of the program of the suinmer school to course 
work involving a general lack of the extracurriculum or 
group life is a second important contrast with the program 
of the regular school year. 

Recognition oj need for new forms of educational service . — 
In many ways, educators have come to recognize responsi- 
bility for the welfare of youth beyond the time they are 
enrolled in the full-time day school. The continuation 
school and the evening high school represent extensions of 
service of the school. There is also a recognition that there 
is responsibility for providing a positive program of activities 
for youth during the s umm er months. The need for such 
service is especially pressing in the cities where the oppor- 
tunities for desirable forms of activities are restricted. 
Idleness and unsupervised gang activity on the streets of 

»■ Ibid., pp. 78-70. 
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CHAPTER XI : THE EVIDENCE AND THE ISSUES 

Different types of education for pupils of different needs and 
interests . — Decision concerning organization involves con- 
sideration of a number of issues. Different types of educa- 
tional service have been provided in secondary schools for 
pupils of different needs and interests. Among the types of 
programs set up to serve these needs and interests are those 
aiming to provide vocational training. These vocational 
programs have been set up as specialised curriculums in some 
schools and in other cities special schools have been provided 
for the major vocational fields. The activities of the present 
project of the National Survey of Secondary Education have 
endeavored in part to define the issues involved in determining 
the form of organization, to describe somewhat the nature of 
the programs under different types of organization, and to 
secure some data on the manner of operation of the programs 
that have been set up. In this summary statement, some 
issues that have been raised (see Chapter I) concerning the 
form of organization will be restated and the information 
available concerning them will be reviewed. No attempt 
will be made here to summarize the programs of the different 
types of school ; persons interested in such materials should 
refer to the chapters concerned. 

What program of vocational education will best serve present- 
day needsf— Much more extended investigation is required to 
provide the answer to this question than was possible in the 
present Survey. Certain differences have been noted be- 
tween the programs in different types of institutions. The 
teachers of vocational subjects in specialized schools reported 
more vocational experience than teachers of the same sub- 
jects in comprehensive schools; the latter group of teachers 
reported higher, levels of education. This difference in 
training and experience reflects a difference of judgment as 
to what qualifications are desireable for vocational teachers. 
There is significant difference also in the extent to which the 
program of the school is dominated by the vocational objec- 
m tive. In some of the schools pupils are taken from the eighth 
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grade and the program is completely given over to the devel- 
opment of vocational competence, drawing from the different 
fields only as they serve the vocational objective. Other 
schools recognize the importance of vocational training, but 
adopt a policy which shows recognition of the need for a 
broader education. Some of the programs of the specialized 
vocational schools have already incorporated training ele- 
ments other than the vocational into their programs, and 
some of the administrators of schools canvassed in the present 
Survey indicated recognition of the need of broader training, 
of daeirability of delay in specialized training until the upper 
years of the secondary school, and of need of an enriched 
program, especially at the lower levels of the secondary school. 
The part-time cooperative training programs ordinarily pro- 
vide intensive training experiences during the later years of 
the pupil’s school life. 

In which type of institution are conditions more favorable to 
the attainment of the vocational objective and other objectives of 
the secondary school t — This general question is closely related 
. to the preceding one. The consideration of some of the issues 
to be raised later have som€ bearing on this question. It will 
be obvious to the thoughtful reader that a categorical answer 
is not possible. Teachers working in the different types of 
schools are not in agreement. There is some tendency for 
teachers in each type of school to consider the type in which 
they are employed more satisfactory. The industrial teachers 
are more disposed than the other groups of teachers to favor 
the specialized schools. The teachers were almost equally 
distributed among comprehensive school, vocational school, 
and cooperative type of training in their judgment of the 
type of vocational training that is most effective. 

« What importance is attached to vocational education in sec- 
ondary schools? — Are teachers in comprehensive schools so 
negative towards voqationaheducation as to make conditions 
unfavorable to the development of a successful program in 
these schools? All groqps of teachers in all types of schools 
conceded vocational eduqatio^Q position Of large importance. 
Some individual teachers reacted negatively * qthers indicated 
a very favorable judgment. On the avsfage, teachers in 
comprehensive schools conceded this weik a position of as 
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great importance as the teachers in the vocational 
schools. 

Are there special guidance problems associated with the 
provision of specialized schools for different types of vocational 
trainingt — Data were not secured on the extent- of the guid- 
ance problem under the different forms of organization other 
than to point out aspects of the problem of distribution of 
pupils under the specialized school oiganization that do not 
exist in the comprehensive school. A comparison of guidance 
programs in the different types of schools did not disclose 
larger stress on guidance in the specialized schools. If a 
more difficult guidance problem exists in systems with spe- 
cialized schools, recognition is not given to it in the program 
of guidance provided in these schools. 

Do pupils tend to attend schools located in community of 
residence regardless of type of training offered and to fail! to 
travel greater distances to attend sthools offering training along 
the lines of choice t — Pupils enrolled in specialized schools are 
drawn more largely from the section of the city in which the 
school is located. That fact might be explained, in part at 
least, by the location of these schools in the section of the 
city having the largest demand for the work. Canvass o/ 
distribution of residence of pupils in specialized schools in 
three cities shows that some pupils do travel long distances. 
Practically all pupils in the specialized vocational schools 
reported that they selected the school because of the voca- 
tional training possibilities; practically none admitted that 
they were there because the school happened to be convenient. 
TBe statements of pupils would suggest that few attend the 
more specialized schools because of proximity of residence. 

What effect does the type of organization have on the charac- 
teristics of pupils attracted to vocational courses 1 — Pupils en- 
rolled in commercial, industrial, and academic types of 
training display significant differences in intelligence, in 
economic status, and in other respects. However, from the 
comparisons made it would appear that the form of organiza- 
tion has little to do with the type of pupil who enters the 
various courses. That is, the percentages of commercial 
pupils from the different economic levels are the same for the 
pupils in the commercial curriculums in the comprehensive 
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school as for the pupils enrolled in the commercial schools. 
The same similarity exists for industrial pupils. The data 
for intelligence are in agreement with those for economic 
status. About the same type of pupil intellectually is at- 
tracted to the commercial and industrial curriculums, re- 
gardless of the type of school in which those curriculums are 
offered. 

What are the effects of segregation or close association of in- 
dustrial, commercial, and academic ■pupils f — Teachers in 
different types of schools believe that the form of organiza- 
tion affects the attitudes of pupils. On the average, teachers 
believe that vocatfOhal pupils are likely to participate in 
social activities slightly less when in a separate school than 
when in a comprehensive school. They believe, also, that 
vocational pupils do not associate so freely with academic 
pupils in out-of-school activities when they are enrolled in 
the same school. Separation of academic and vocational 
education is believed by teachers to make the group spirit 
and morale of vocational pupils slightly stronger than if they 
were enrolled in a comprehensive school, but they believe 
that segregation has some effect in creating and fostering 
feelings of social difference betweeA the two groups. All 
groups indicated that organization has some effect on the 
attitudes of pupils. 

The attempt at measurement of attitudes of pupils was not 
adequately fruitful as it was not possible to analyze the data 
for a large number of schools. Some differences were noted 
between the attitude test results for an Eastern city with* 
specialized schools and a Midwestern city with a compre- 
hensive school. Such small differences as were noted might 
be interpreted as being somewhat favorable to the compre- 
hensive school, although the data are not adequate to estab- 
lish advantage for either type of organization. 

To what extent do pupils benefit vocationally from their 
vocational training in secondary schools f — The canvass made 
iff the Survey was not adequate to provide the basis for gen- 
eralizatioiv on tlA issue. The great majority of those with 
considerable vocational training make use of the training 
after leaving school. The proportion is much smaller for 
those with less training in the comprehensive schools. This 
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fact can be explained by the discovery by some that they 
did not like the work or did not succeed; others were taking 
courses not to equip themselves for vocational activities, but 
because of interest in the activities apart from their voca- 
tional applications. The percentages making use of voca- 
tional training were higher for the trade school than for other 
forms of industrial training. The vocational advancement 
of those who entered the various occupations with different 
types and amounts of training or without any tr ainin g has 
not been studied adequately to show the extent of value to 
the pupil. Such a study would provide the most significant 
type of evaluative data. Some indication of value is shovim 
in the allowance on the apprenticeship program which is 
given pupils with different amounts of training. 

To what extent should the secondary-school ‘program be 
limited to class instruction during the regular school yeart — 
Various extensions in the program of secondary schools have 
been noted in the reports of the Survey. Reference has 
already been made- to the practice in cooperative part-time 
training of uti l i z i n g the situations in occupations for prac- 
tice to supplement the school training. Some schools have 
supplemented the school offering also* by correspondence 
study, providing thereby greater variety of offering than 
would be possible under more regular conditions. This 

• instruction is made available in both academic and voca- 
tional subjects. Such extension programs are considered 
successful by those ih charge of schools where they are being 
used. 

. The advantages of the school are also made available in 
the ‘summer months in most of the larger communities. 
These summer high schools are not' yet put on the same basis 
as the regular school year either in' dfferings or in costs 
(tuition is frequently chaiged for summer attendance), but 
there is recognition both in theory and practice that the 
school should be concerned with providing a favorable 
environment for the development of youth throughout the 
year. 

The horizontal organization of secondary education of larger 
importance with increase in variety of educational activities.— 
In the attempt to serve the differing educational needs of 
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the highly varied group of pupils, many types of educational 
activities have been developed. The coordination of these 
different offerings and of the agencies administering them 
becomes an important concern in the administration of public 
education. It is essential that the organization be such as 
to facilitate the use by pupils of the different types of educa- 
tional activities. Systematic attempts to determine the 
effectiveness of the various features of the program are deserv- 
ing of support. The data reported in this volume illustrate 
types of information that contribute to an understanding of 
the problems associated with the horizontal organization of 
secondary education. The limitations of the data reported 
have been noted in connection with their interpretation. 
More extended studies are needed and in some cases more 
refined techniques are required. 
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